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THE RAIL 


We took an opportunity lately of 
tracing out the origin and character 
of some remarkable circumstances of 
the birth and early breeding of that 
great nation, first-born of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock, whose precocity of 
growth, combined as it is so far appa- 
rent with strength and constitutional vi- 
gour, is a standing miracle in the eyes 
of politicians. The marvel must, we 


venture to think, be lessened by a full 
consideration of the nature of the in- 
cidents to which we then called atten- 
tion, and by the 


roofs they afford 
that the constitution of the United 
States was no new invention or pro- 
duet of accident, but a wise and can- 
tious adaptation of the machinery of 
the republican monarchy of England 
to the service of the common principle 
of regulated liberty in the monarchical 
republic of America. The composite 
link of filial obedience and parental 
love was broken; yet, although the 
daughter moved off to do for herself 
in the world, in the new establishment 
no rule of the old family was forgotten, 
no custom of the early home was left 
unobserved. But, however worthy of 
consideration the early national in- 
fancy of the United States may be, a 
still warmer interest must surely be 
felt by us in the passing history of the 
lusty youth of that other swarm of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which has hived 
itself upon the American eontinent. 
To an Englishman — we can find no 
more catholic name for the inhabitants 
of the kingdoms that form the metropo- 
lis of our empire — the obligations of 
fellow-eitizenship, added to close rela- 
tionship of blood, naturally cause the 
welfare of the British American provin- 
ces to appear of high importance ; 
while the peculiar circumstances of the 
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chief among them ean scarcely fail to 
attract the attention of the political in- 
— whose basis of comparison is the 
ritish Constitution. We have before 
our eyes in Canada the test of an 
experimentum erucis in course of appli- 
cation to constitutional government, 
upon the English model; and the so- 
cial and civil peculiarities of that great 
colony render its history, during the 
short period that has elapsed since it 
became a dependency of the English 
crown, @ most valuable course of prac- 
tical instruction in politics. It is not 
our present intention to pursue this 
interesting subject, but rather to point 
to the result that has already followed 
upon the establishment of free insti- 
tutions, and to illustrate their working 
by a notable example. Nevertheless, 
a word or two will be well bestowed 
in calling to the recollection of our 
readers the special difficulties that 
stood in the way of the plantation 
of the British Constitution upon the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. They 
were, in truth, harder to be overcome 
than the obstacle of arms which op- 
posed reformatory revolution in the 
neighbouring colonies, nor are they 
yet, perhaps, completely passed by. 

It is but ninety -six years since 
Wolfe mounted the heights of Abra- 
ham; four years before Canada was 
formally ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763. The colonial 
population was then exclusively French, 
who were settled, in number about 
70,000, in the lower province. They 
were governed by military authority— 
the tenure of land, and civil relations 
being regulated in accordance with the 
French feudal law and the system called 
the custom of Paris. ‘The land was 
held in large tracts, under grants from 
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the Crown, by seigneurs or lords of 
manors, who were bound to sub-grant 
specified portions to censitaires, or te- 
nants, who were in turn uired to 
render certain services and tributes to 
their lords. Under this system, which 
had endured for a hundred and fifty 
years, a copy of the rural society of 

rance, as it existed in the seventeenth 
century, was produced and maintained 
in the original simplicity of its most 
amiable features, and scarcely dis- 
turbed by the spirit of progress, whe- 
ther for good or evil. The seigneurs 
were stately, gallant, and polite; the 
habitans, or peasants, frugal and in- 
dustrious — all were hospitable, cour- 
teous, honest, and ignorant. Together 
they formed a community cheerful and 
happy, but in a remarkable degree 
tenacious of old customs, and averse 
to change of place or habits. For 
eleven years after the cession, Canada 
was governed as a Crown colony by 
an English governor and council, ac- 
cording to English law, administered 
in the English language only. In the 
year 1774, when the troubles in the 
adjoining colonies warned the home 
Government of the prudence of securing 
friends among the provincialists, a 
legislative council was given to Canada, 
the French law was again established 
in all civil matters, and the use of the 
French language was resumed in the 
law courts and in public transactions. 
The American revolution caused a 
great change in the Canadian popula- 
tion: a large influx of people of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, American loyalists, 
took place, and these being reinforced 
by emigration from the United King. 
dom, chiefly of Scotch and Irish, an 
English nation altogether distinct from 
the Nation Canadienne was speedily 
formed. The spirit of industry and 
progress, and the desire for self-go- 
vernment entered along with the 
new comers, who settled chiefly in the 
upper or western districts, which the 
original colonists had never attempted 
to occupy. The privileges of a free 
British colony were, of course, soon 
demanded; and in 1791, the territory 
was divided into the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and constitutions 
upon the colonial model then in vogue 
were granted to each. A governor, 
or lieutenant-governor, and executive 
council represented the Crown; while 
lords and commons were mimicked in 
a nominated legislative council and 
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representative assembly. It may be 
easily conceived that this machinery 
could work but poorly in the lower 
province, where the French settlers 
still clung to the customs of their an- 
cient country, and, viewing their new 
compatriots as intruders, hated them 
and their novel privileges, which they 
neither comprehended nor admired. 
Among the Anglo-Saxon population 
the acquirement of a government po- 
pular in form naturally led to a 
demand for the reality of popular 

ower: — “The assembly (says Lord 

urham in his celebrated report) were 
in a state of continuous warfare with 
the executive, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the powers inherent to a repre- 
sentative body, by the very nature of 
representative government ;” and the 
warfare was carried on in the old 
English method, by struggles for the 
power of the purse. A curious co- 
operation, without sympathy or com- 
bination, then took place between the 
two provincial nations. 

The small class of educated men 
among the habitans —most of them 
village surgeons or notaries — began 
to feel the corrupting influence, even 
though they knew not the nobler uses, 
of liberty. ‘They grew quickly into a 
caste of demagogues, possessed of ab- 
solute control over the simple rustics 
among whom they lived, and whose 
petanee of the English language 
an them at the mercy of their 
eaders for any exposition of the po- 
licy of the home Government it might 
please them to afford. Thus the Na- 
tion Canadienne fought against the 
same foe, without using the same flag as 
the Anglo-Saxon demagogues ; and as 
both, unfortunately, had many real 
grievances to sct in the front of their 
battle, a violent and protracted agita- 
tion was begun, which, in the year 
1837, waxed into a rebellion. A sup- 
eo of this outbreak by the strong 
and, and a suspension of the consti- 
tution followed, the occurrence of 
those events being fortunately produc. 
tive of a large increase of the know- 
ledge of all parties. The habitans 
were taught the power of England, 
and the selfishness and pusillanimity 
of their own leaders; the mass of 
British settlers came to know — per- 
haps to form an exaggerated estimate 
of — their importance as defenders of 
the British connexion; the American 
sympathisers and annexationists were 
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made acquainted with the total absence 
of sympathy between themselves and 
all classes of the colonial population ; 
the home Government learned the wis- 
dom the separation of the United 
States had failed to teach them — of 
frank and early concessions of claims 
that in the long run cannot be with- 
stood. After two years of contention 
and anxious deliberation, the two Ca- 
nadas were united, in 1839, into one 
province for the purposes of executive 
Government and Legislature, and the 
constitution was restored in the shape 
in which it now exists. The executive 
power was entrusted to a Governor- 
General appointed by the Crown, and 
the power of legislation was commit- 
ted toa Provincial Parliament, com- 
posed of a Legislative Council, nomi- 
nated by the Governor, and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly elected by the people. 
Totheupper house somewhat of an aris- 
tocratic quality was sought to be given, 
by conferring upon the members a life 
tenure of their seats, with the title of 
honourable ; while the popular charac- 
ter of the Assembly was secured by 
punees for annual sessions of the 
egislature. In this arrangement the 
French party, which before the rebel- 
lion had preponderated in the lower 
province, was placed in a minority, and 
the determination to Anglicise the co- 
lony was mildly announced by a pro- 
vision in the Constitution Act, direct- 
ing all votes and proceedings of the 
legislature to be recorded in the Eng. 
lish tongue. ‘The old sore, neverthe- 
less, still remained. ‘In a society” 
(observes Lord Elgin, in a despatch ad- 
dressed to Earl Grey in 1849), ‘* singu- 
larly democratic in its structure, where 
diversities of race supplied special ele- 
ments of confusion, and where, con- 
sequently, it was most important that 
constituted authority should be re- 
spected, the moral influence of law and 
government was enfeebled by the ex- 
istence of perpetual strife between the 
powers that ought to have afforded 
each other a mutual support.” The 
power of the purse became again the 
fruitful source of contention, and a 
fierce thirst for the emoluments of 
place, ever the vice of constitutional 
governments, and infinitely enhanced 
m dependencies, stunted the growth 
of the spirit of self-reliance, which is 
their chiefest virtue. The home Go- 
vernment, we are bound to say, met 
those difficulties with exemplary pa- 
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tience and good feeling, and the co- 
lony has been singularly fortunate in 
being ruled by governors fitted by their 
moderation, firmness, and constitu- 
tional knowledge for the discharge of 
the hard task committed to them. The 
bold design of confounding faction by 
permitting the growth of parliamen- 
tary parties, was conceived and exe- 
cuted. 

‘* The principles of constitutional 
or parliamentary government” (says 
Lord Elgin, in his despatch, dated 18th 
December, 1854), “ admitted in theory 
since the date of the publication of the 
report of the Earl of Durham on Ca~ 
nadian affairs, have been, during the 
past few years, allowed their full effect 
in practice. All attempts to give a 
monopoly of office to one party in the 
province, or to relieve the provincial 
ministers from the responsibility pro- 
perly attaching to their position as 
servants of the Crown within the co- 
lony, have been abandoned. The Go- 
vernor has accepted frankly as ad- 
visers the individuals who have pos- 
sessed from time to time the confi- 
dence of the country and of the le- 
gislature, on the distinct understand- 
ing, faithfully adhered to, that they 
should enjoy his support and favour 
so long as they continued to merit 
them by fidelity to the Crown, and 
devotion to the interests of the pro- 
vince.” 

This strategy, as wise as it was 
bold, has been accompanied by a gra- 
dual withdrawal of the Imperial Go. 
vernment and Parliament from legis. 
lative interference, and from the ex- 
ercise of patronage in colonial affairs. 
It, no doubt, goes a long way to- 
ward a virtual separation of the pro- 
vince from the mother country; but 
it has also forced the former far on 
her way toward a condition of self-re- 
liance, and, by withdrawing the bond 
of a common object of enmity from 
the several factions, it has driven them 
into a more wholesome strife for the 
common good. ‘The “ clear grits” of 
Upper Canada, and the ‘* partie rouge" 
of the lower province, Orangemen and 
Conservatives, may still retain a large 
liberty of quarrelling among them. 
selves; but there are few “ colonial- 
office” grievances, and but a beggarly 
account of imperial patronage, in as. 
saults upon which they can now com- 
bine: they are choked off each other’s 
throats by the strong necessity of unit- 
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ing to such an extent, at least, as is 
required to provide for their common 
national wants. No doubt the problem 
of the adaptation of parliamentary go- 
vernment to a colonial system — the 
office of Governor being retained as 
the link connecting the mother coun- 
try and the colony —is not yet worked 
out in Canada; but much has been 
done, and it will probably be admit- 
ted that the special difficulties in the 
‘way were many and great. Of the 
advancement of the province in moral 
well-being and material prosperity, in 
social good feeling and political order, 
in trade, enterprise, and wealth, since 
its fortunes have been placed in its 
own hands, there can be no doubt. 
The fact could be proved by figures 
without end, and by the most weari- 
some statistics, fiscal, commercial, and 
educational; but as we doubt that we 
should earn much gratitude from our 
readers were we to mesmerise them 
ever so successfully by an array of eo- 
lumns and tables, we shall content our- 
selves with endeavouring to call up 
before their imaginations a shadowy 
vision of the future greatness of the 
Anglo-Canadian nation, by presenting 
to their eyes a simple sketch of the 
present condition of one gigantic in- 
strument of its material civilisation. 
** In 1847 (says Lord Elgin in his re- 
rt already quoted) the only railway 
in the province was a line twenty-two 
miles in length, running from a point 
on the St. Lawrence opposite Montreal, 
to the frontier town of St. John; and 
so hopeless did the prospects of the 
province in this respect appear to be, 
at even a later period, that the follow- 
ing paragraph occurs in a very care- 
fully prepared document signed by se- 
veral intelligent merchants, and put 
forth, at the close of 1849, with the 
view of promoting the annexation of 
Canada to the United States: —‘ While 
the adjoining states are covered with a 
network of thriving railways, Canada 
possesses but three lines, which to- 
ether scarcely exceed fifty miles in 
ength, and the stock in two of which 
is held at a depreciation of from sixty 
to eighty per cent—a fatal symptom of 
the torpor overspreading the land.’” It 
is now but five years since this annex- 
ationist jeremiad was composed, we 
doubt not in the most lugubrious sin- 
cerity ; nevertheless, in the summer of 
1854, at least twenty thousand men 
were engaged upon Canadian railway 
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works, In December last there was 
open, or in progress of construction in 
Canada, 1948 miles of rail, of which 
790 miles were actually eompleted—an 
expenditure of capital having been then 
made to the amount of more than ten 
millions of pounds sterling. When this 
complex undertaking shall be complet- 
ed in all its vastness, Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, will be brought into direct eom- 
munication with the state of Michigan, 
in the extreme west; and while the 
traveller will be enabled to journey 
from New York or Boston to Quebec 
or Montreal in a single day, the Ca- 
nadian, dwelling in the remotest part 
of the province, will have it at his choice 
to proceed by railway, to embark for 
Europe, at either of those ports; or 
by a shorter road at Portland, in the 
state of Maine; or at Halifax, or St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, without being 
obliged, in the latter case, to pass 
from under the British flag. It would 


be vain to attempt to particularise the 
ramifications of this vast network of 
communieation for the information of 
European readers. The names of spots 
in the wilderness to which lines are 
laid out or actually constructed would, 
in truth, tell them nothing; albeit 


those spots are in course of rapid 
ehange into populous and busy marts 
of industry. A glance at any map of 
British North America, carrying the 
eye westward from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, over thirty degrees of longitude, 
may, however, prepare the mind to re- 
ceive some idea as well of the grandeur 
of those works as of their importance, 
searcely less to Great Britain than to 
America. The scheme of the Grand 
Trunk Railway alone comprehends a 
communication throughout the entire 
length of this vast territory, from Lake 
Huron to Halifax, with such combi- 
nations as would bring not only the 
entire of the British provinces, but the 
great cities of the United States, and 
the far western deserts, within 2240 
miles of ocean travelling of the har- 
bour of Galway. And although the 
full accomplishment of that gigantic 
project must be committed to the fu- 
ture, enough has been done, and is 
doing in it, to show that that is in all 
probability not very far distant. At 
the present moment the managers of 
the Grand Trunk line have under their 
control, in actual work, or in active 
process of construction, 1112 miles of 
railway, the cost of completion of which 
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will benine andahalf millions of pounds 
sterling, whereof about six millions 
have been already expended. The 


mere mention of these figures in con- 
nexion with a single enterprise in a 
province, the destiny of which, under 


the British rule, was five years ago 
despaired of by numbers of its intelli 
gent inhabitants, is almost sufficient to 
create a doubt in the sanity of those 
who projected it. A little more ac- 
quaintance with facts will probably, 
however, convince most men that if 
there be madness in the case, it is the 
delirium of rapid progress developed in 
a young nation loosed from tutelage 
end revelling amid unbounded indus- 
trial resources, with full liberty to use 
them at its good pleasure. ‘¥ 
The Grand Trunk Railway, as it is 
at present in operation, or in course of 
construction, commences at Trois Pis- 
toles, a place on the south-east side of 
the St. Lawrence, one hundred and 
fifty-three miles from Quebec. _ It pro- 
ceeds from thence along the right bank 
of the river to Point Levi (now digni- 
fied by the name of Versailles), opposite 
the city of Quebec. It then runs away 
from the river in a south-westerly di- 
rection for one hundred miles to Rich- 
mond, where there is a junction with 
one line passing to the south-eastward 
for one hundred and sixty-four miles 
to Portland, and with another running 
nearly due west for one hundred and 
twenty-six miles to Montreal. The 
whole of this section of the railway, 
from Quebec to Portland and Montreal, 
is now at work, and on the 4th of the 
last month (June), trains commenced 
running, in one day, from each of the 
Canadian cities to Boston, over a 
United States line continuous with the 
Grand Trunk at Portland. Thus a 
citizen of Montreal or Quebec can leave 
his house in the morning, and embark 
for England from the quay of Boston 
the same evening ; and as Portland has 
a safe and capacious harbour, which is 
neyer frozen, and is moreover the 
largest town in the state of Maine, no 
more than two thousand five hundred 
and forty miles distant from Galway, 
it is in the highest degree probable that 
it will, at no distant period, become a 
regular passenger port for European 
traffic. At Montreal the Grand Trunk 
is to cross to the left bank of the St. 
Lawrence, and there one of the greatest 
wonders of either the new or old world 
is now in course of being wrought out. 
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The breadth of the river, from bank to 
bank, at the place of erossing, is ten 
thousand two hundred and eighty-four 
feet, or one handred atid seventy-six 
feet less than two English miles, over 
which the rails are to be carried by the 
Victoria Tubular Bridge, measurin 
between its abutments eight cheneaa 
feet in length, or more than four times 
as long as the gigantic structure, amaze- 
ment at the raising of which above the 
Menai Strait has scarcely subsided in 
our own minds. For the following 
description of this marvellous work we 
are indebted to an article in Hunt’s 
New York Merchant's Magazine, an 
authority not to be suspected of an ex. 
aggerative partiality for the feats of 
Britishers :— 


“The bridge is to be tubular, on the plan 
of the celebrated Britannia Bridge over the 
Menai Straits in North Wales. It will con- 
sist of twenty-five spans, or spaces for navi- 
gation, between the twenty-four piers (ex- 
clusive of two abutments) for the support 
of the tubes. The centre span will be 330 
feet wide, and each of the other spans will 
be 242 feet wide. The width of each of the 
piers next to the abutments will be fifteen 
feet, and the width of those approaching the 
two centre piers will be gradually increased, 
so that these two piers will each be eighteen 
feet wide, or three feet more than those next 
the abutments. Each abutment is to be 
242 feet long, and ninety feet wide; and 
from the north shore of the St. Lawrence to 
the north abutment there will be a solid 
stone embankment (faced in rough masonry 
towards the current) 1,200 feet in length 
—the stone embankment leading from the 
south shore of the river to the south abut- 
ment will be 600 feet long. 

“The clear distance between the ordinary 
summer level of the St. Lawrence and the 
under surface of the centre tube is to be 
sixty feet, and the height diminishes towards 
either side, with a grade at the rate of one 
in 130, or forty feet in the mile, so that at 
the outer or river edge of each abutment the 
height is thirty-six feet above the summer 
level. The summer depth of the water in 
the St. Lawrence varies from fourteen feet 
about the centre, to four feet towards the 
banks; and the current runs at the site of 
the bridge at a rate varying from seven to 
ten miles an hour. 

“Each of the tubes will be nineteen feet 
in height at the end, whence they will gra- 
dually increase to twenty-two feet six inches 
in the centre. The width of each tube will 
be sixteen feet, or nine feet six inches wider 
than the rail-track. The total weight of iron 
in the tubes will be 10,400 tons, and they will 
be bound and riveted together precisely in 
thesame manner, and with similar machinery 
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to that employed in the Britannia Bridge. 
The principal part of the stone used in the 
construction of the piers and abutments is 
a dense, blue limestone, found at Pointe 
Claire, on the Ottawa River, about eigh- 
teen miles above Montreal, about eight above 
the confluence of that river with the St. 
Lawrence. A large village has suddenly 
sprung up at the place: for during the last 
twelve months (1854) upwards of 500 quar- 
ry-men, stone-masons, and labourers have 
been employed there. Every contrivance 
that could be adopted to save manual labour 
has also been applied, and its extent will be 
judged from the fact, that the machinery 
at the quarry and the adjacent jetty has, 
including the cost of the jetty, involved an 
outlay of 150,000 dollars. Three powerful 
steam-tugs, and thirty-five barges, each ca- 
pable of carrying 200 tons of stone, have 
been specially built for the work, at a 
cost of about 120,000 dollars. These are 
used for the conveyance of the stone to the 
piers; and by the end of September next a 
railway, on the permanent line of the Grand 
Trunk track, will be laid down from the 
quarry—close to which the permanent line 
will pass—to the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence, so as to convey along it the stone 
required for the north embankment, and fur 
the northern abutment. 

“The piers close to the abutments will 
each contain about 6,000 tons of masonry— 
scarcely a block used in the construction of 
the piers will be less than seven tons weight 
—and many of them, especially those ex- 
posed to the force of the current, and to the 
breaking up of ice in the spring, will weigh 
fully ten tons each. As the construction of 
. pier “No. 1” is already several feet above 
the bed of the river, the process of binding 
the blocks together cau now be seen and 
appreciated. In addition to the abundant 
use of the best water-cement, each stone is 
clamped to its neighbours in several places 
by iron rivets; and the interstices between 
the rivets and the blocks are filled up with 
molten lead, If the mighty St. Lawrence 
conquers these combined appliances, then, 
indeed, is there an end to all mechanical 
resistances. 

“In consequence of the increased height 
and width of the piers converging towards 
the centre, the weight of stone in those that 
will bear the centre tube will be about 8,000 
tonseach, The total amount of masonry in 
the piers will be 27,500,000 cubic fect, 
which, at thirteen and a-half feet to the ton, 
gives a total weight of about 205,000 tons. 

“Mr. Robert Stephenson and Mr. A. M. 
Ross are the engineers of the bridge, on be- 
half of the Grand Trunk Railway. The 
former gentleman visited Canada last year, 
and purposes returning again when the works 
have made further progress. The latter is 
permanently located in the province, not 
only for the superintendence of the bridge, 
but also as engineer-in-chief of the railway 
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company. The contractors are Messrs. Peto, 
Brassey, Betts, and Jackson; and their re- 
presentative in Canada for the Victoria 
Bridge, and for the railway from Montreal 
to Kingston, a distance of 180 miles, is Mr, 
James Hodges, a gentleman well known in 
connexion with some of the most important 
engineering works in England. 

‘The coffer-dams (entirely on a new 
principle, invented by Mr. Hodges) for the 
northern abutment, and the three first adja- 
cent piers, have been some time successfully 
placed. The masonry in pier No. 1, as has 
already been stated, is several feet above the 
bed of the St. Lawrence. It is commenced 
in the next pier, and is ready for a beginning 
in the abutment. The whole of these will 
be raised ten feet above the winter level of 
the St. Lawrence, which is seventeen feet 
above the summer level, before the ice sets 
in in December, when all masonry work 


will have to be suspended until the spring 
of 1855.” 


By means of this stupendous struc- 
ture the products and the inhabitants of 
the remotest districts of Canada and 
of the far western states of the Union 
—Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, may be transported without 
break of guage or of bulk, or change 
of car or wagon, to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and shipped for Europe at 
Portland ; or, if the design be carried 
out to its full extent, at the British 
portsof New Brunswick or Nova Scotia. 

From Montreal the Grand Trunk 
runs along the left bank of the St. 
Lawrence and the northern shore of 
Lake Ontario, south- westward, to 
Toronto, a distance of 345 miles, pass- 
ing on its way Prescott and Kingston. 
At the former it receives a tributary 
line of sixty miles in length, now in 
operation, and connecting the river 
Ottawa, with its great timber districts, 
with the St. Lawrence, which sepa- 
rates it by its own breadth only from 
Ogdensburg, in the State of New York, 
from whence there is a line of railway 
to New York City. In its course on- 
wards to Toronto it receives several 
tributary lines from the north, some 
of which are already working. At 
Toronto itis joined by aline of ninety- 
two miles in length, now in actual 
operation, and communicating with 
Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay, a 
north-eastern arm of Lake Huron. At 
the same place it joins the Great West- 
ern Railway, also at work, and running 
a course of 240 miles to Detroit, in 
the State of Michigan, where it is met, 
on the opposite side of the river flow- 
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ing between Lakes St. Claire and 
Erie, by American lines leading into 
the far west, and by a line which, pass- 
ing round the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, brings the passengers to Buffalo 
in eight hours—less than half the time 
required by the monster steam-ships 
of that inland sea. By means of a 
short line branching off from the Great 
Western—and which, by the way, be- 
longs to a private individual, Mr. Zim- 
merman—a direct communication is es- 
tablished between Toronto and the 
Falls of Niagara, which it passes at 
the distance of a stone’s throw, and 
connects with a suspension bridge cross- 
ing to the American side of the river. 

From Toronto the Grand Trunk 
pursues a westerly course for 172 miles 
to Sarnia, where it touches the fron- 
tier line at the extreme southern 
point of Lake Huron. There it 
gets into connexion with the navi- 
gation of the great lakes Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior, and with 
American arterial lines stretching 
away to the far west and to the 
Mississippi. On its way it is crossed 
by a line which joins the eastern shore 
of Lake Huron with the extreme 
eastern point of Lake Erie at Buffalo. 

A glance at a map of British North 
America will, as we have said, enable 
the reader to comprehend this brief 
description, and to form a general no- 
tion of the vast enterprise to which it 
refers; but the reader may well ask, 
how has all this been accomplished, 
and what are the prospects that it can 
be sustained as a commercial under- 
taking ? 

The Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany of Canada is, in fact, a fusion of 
some five or six separate companies, 
the managers of which have had the 
rare good sense to desire an incorpo- 
ration of their respective powers; and 
the Provincial Parliament has been 
foresighted enough not only to comply 
with their request, but to aid them ef- 
fectually in carrying it into practice. 
During the period of Provincial de- 
paw: it would appear that job- 

ing in public works—“ taking a pull 
at the Cahoon,” as some of our 
home patriots express it—was a main 
branch of the business of the colonial 
legislature :— 


“In 1849 (says Lord Elgin) the system 
of making grants from the public treasury 
for local works, which had been, during the 
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earlier history of these colonies, a fertile 
source of waste and jobbing, was finally 
discontinued. Previously to that period, it 
had been too much the habit to expend the 
surplus revenues of the province on minor 
works of this class, and to invoke imperial 
aid, either in the shape of guarantees, or 
in some other form, for the execution of un- 
dertakings of a more comprehensive and na- 
tional character. Since the resolution to 
which I refer was adopted, the resources and 
credit of the municipalities have been so 
much augmented by the general improve- 
ment of the country, and by judicious legis- 
lation, that local works have been prosecuted 
with more vigour, as well as with greater 
discretion and economy than before, while 
the provincial funds have been left free for 
more legitimate purposes. In my despatch 
which accompanied the Blue Book for 1851, 
I dwelt at some length on the results of this 
change of system, and I advert to it now in 
passing, because I believe that it has “ma- 
terially contributed to the recent industrial 
progress of the province.” 


The resolution here referred to by 
Lord Elgin was embodied in a provin- 
cial act, which sanctioned the assump- 
tion of pecuniary responsibilities by 
the province in order to promote rail- 
way undertakings, with a restrictive 


provision that the public credit should 
not be pledged beyond one half the 
amount actually expended on the 
works, and that the whole resources 
and property of the companies should 
be liable for the amount of any sums 
that might be so advanced or guaran- 


teed. Under this arrangement a pro- 
vincial guarantee for £1,811,500 was 
assented to in favour of the Grand 
Trunk; and so good was the colonial 
credit esteemed, that the capital of 
nine and a-half millions was, with the 
exception of a small investment of 
Canadian money, freely subscribed in 
England. So far, we believe, there 
has been no lack of funds for this or 
for other guaranteed speculations, and 
thus a colony which, half-a-dozen 
years ago, when in its pupa state of 
dependency, could not boast of five- 
and-twenty miles of railway, has, now 
that it has been metamorphosed into a 
nation, been able to encounter a rail- 
way expenditure of ten millions of 
pounds. The question, how? being 
thus shortly but satisfactorily answer- 
ed, we may turn to the examination 
of the question, why? and fortunately 
the solution is not altogether depen- 
dent upon the sanguine estimates of a 
prospectus :— 
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“On the occasion (says Lord Elgin) of 
a visit to the western section of the pro- 
vince which I made a few weeks ago, 
in the autumn of 1854) to attend the 


annual exhibition of the Upper Canadian - 


Agricultural Association, which was held 
this year in the town of London, I saw 
enough of the effect produced by the rail- 
ways already in operation, to be able to form 
some estimate of the results which may be 
expected to follow when the great schemes 
now in course of execution shall have been 
completed. It is indeed hardly possible for 
any one but an eyewitness, to form an ade- 
quate conception of the impulse which is 
given to these new countries which contain 
@ vast amount of undeveloped resources, and 
are accessible to European emigration, by 
the introduction of such facilities for inter- 
communication, and the transport of com- 
modities, as railways afford. I was the 
better able to appreciate these effects in the 
present case, as I had visited portions of the 
same district of country on a similar errand 
in 1847.” 


This is the general testimony of an 
observer whose intelligence and good 
faith do not admit of doubt; a few of 
the details that composed the broad 
picture seen by Lord Elgin, we shall 
take the liberty of extracting from a 
very able report, addressed by Sir 


Cusack Roney, the managing director 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, to the 
London Board of Directors, and dated 
in May of the present year :— 


“ Previous (says Sir Cusack) to the open- 
ing of the line between Montreal and Port- 
land, in July, 1853, those two cities were as 
much separated from one another by ranges 
of hills and dense forests, as if they had been 
three thousand instead of three hundred miles 
apart. The country, in the centre one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, was totally unknown, 
and part of it had only a short time pre- 
viously been surveyed by the United States 
government. ‘The first population brought 
into these one hundred and fifty miles, was 
to make the railway, and at its opening 
there were not upon them more than about 
two hundred settlers. 

“ The following are the traffic receipts, in 
sterling, for the three past half-years :— 


Half-year ending 31st Dec., 
18538 eee ° 55,615 
July, 1854 wee 72,831 
December, 1854 _.... 97,917 
“The receipts for the first thirteen weeks 
of 1854, were £29,559 ; for the first thirteen 
weeks of 1855, £38,852, showing an in- 
crease of £9,292 in that period.” 


Here is no bad practical result for 
** a beginning,” and there seems to be 
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good ground for expecting that the 
sections of this great line as yet un- 
tried in actual work, will be at least 
equally successful. The combined 
pervlasion of Quebec, Montreal, and 
’ortland, now in direct railway com- 
munication with each other, amounts 
to 120,000 persons, independent of 
those resident along the line, From 
the 4th of June trains were to run be- 
tween Quebec and Boston in fifteen 
hours—a journey which last summer it 
required, by the then existing routes, 
thirty-seven hours to perform. At 
present it takes forty-seven hours to 
go by water from Montreal.to the 
western extremity of Lake Ontario; 
on the opening through of the Grand 
Trunk the same journey will be ac- 
complished in fourteen or fifteen hours. 
It has, hitherto, in summer required 
forty-one hours to travel from Quebee 
to Brockville, and there is only one 
opportunity for this journey in each 
twenty-four hours, Next autumn the 
same distance will be completed twice 
each day in about twelve hours. ‘The 
most expeditious route at present from 
Montreal to ‘Toronto, and places west 
of it, is to make a circuit of 592 miles 
by railway through the United States, 
with several changes of carriages. 
When the Grand Trunk shall be com- 
pleted to Toronto, the total distance 
from Montreal will be 335 miles, which 
will be traversed in twelve or thirteen 
hours. We might multiply examples 
of such cheatings of time and space, 
which, it cannot be doubted, will pro- 
duce their effect upon traffic pleasure- 
able and profitable :— 


** There is no feature (proceeds Sir Cusack 
Roney) more remarkable, in connexion with 
the habits of the citizens of the United 
States, than their universal desire for tra- 
velling. During the summer of 1853, in 
consequence of the opening of railways, which 
gave facility of access through all parts of 
the United States, and to the Falls of 
Niagara, a large number of those who were 
attracted there proceeded through Canada 
by the river Saint Lawrence to Montreal, and 
thence to Quebec. The unfortunate preva- 
lence of cholera in the provinces during the 
summer of 1854 put almost a total stop to 
this traffic. 

“ Another important source of the plea- 
sure traffic of the Grand Trunk Railway 
will be the Victoria Bridge, the knowledge 
of which has now spread all over America, 
where its progress is beginning to be watch- 
ed with deep interest. 

“ The average contribution of each resi- 
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dent within the influence of a railway in the 
United States is 12s. 6d. per annum. The 
population on and within fifteen miles of the 
Grand Trunk Railway is about a million and 
a-half, and is rapidly increasing; making 
the most ample allowance for competition by 
water, it can fairly be estimated for the 
Grand Trunk at 8s. a-head. 

The export of flour from Upper Ca- 
nada is now about twe millions barrels a- 
year. The average cost at present of con- 
veying it to the Atlantic seaboard is a dol- 
lar and three-quarters (7s. 3d. sterling) a 
barrel. It is not too much to assume that 
when the Grand Trunk line is completed to 
the west, at least three-fourths of the above 
amount will be carried by it.” 


Of this large amount of bread-stuffs 
400,000 barrels are required by the 
rovinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and the State of Maine, 
in the chief city and port of which is 
one of the termini of the line, takes 
yearly 700,000 barrels, equal to about 
70,000 tons. Coincidently with this 
demand the wheat crop of Upper Ca- 
nada is stated to have quadrupled in 
ten years, and to have afforded, in 
1854, a surplus over the quantity re- 
quired for domestic consumption of 
twelve millions of bushels. We have 
promised not to weary our readers 
with statistics, so we shall barely 
remind them that the population of 
Upper Canada, which in 1811 was 
77,000, was shown by the census of 
1851 to have increased to 952,000, and 
that it is now believed to be little short 
of 1,400,000; that the value of the 
imports of the province in five years, 
1849 to 1853, increased from three to 
elose upon eight millions of pounds; 
and that during the same period the 
revenue rose from £513,431 to 
£1,522,659. 

Need we go further in proof that 
the rail in Canadais a great fact? and 
can we adduce more satisfactory evi- 
dence, than the rapid, and yet sub- 
stantial, growth of railway enterprise, 
of the public confidence in the magni- 
tude and availability of the internal 
resources of that great province? 
Those resources remained undeveloped 
in forest, field, and river, until free- 
dom begat self-reliance, and self-reli- 
ance engendered public confidence, 
home as well as colonial ; from thence 
sprang the rail, now the indispensable 
pathway to material gry Along 
it Canada seems likely to advance 
with a speed scarcely, if at all, inferior 
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to that attained by the neighbouring 
commonwealth. ‘The experiment is 
truly curious and interesting, no less 
in its apparent results than inits spe- 
“eulative future. By the concession of 
responsible government, the colony has 
been, in truth, set free from British 
domination as completely as the United 
States were by the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In the one case the re- 
volution has been as a friendly disso. 
lution of partnership between father 
and son, in which the older and stronger 
relative renounces his claim to filial 
obedience, while the younger and 
weaker retains a right to parental pro- 
tection. In the other case, the sepa. 
ration has thrown parent and child 
altogether upon their own respective 
resources. It remains to be seen whe- 
ther the wisdom and good feeling of 
the Colonial Government will suffice to 
overcome this great difficulty, and yet, 
if rightly used, great advantage of 
their position ; or whether the colonial 
relation be really incompatible with 
provincial independence. There are, 
unquestionably, many obstacles in the 
way of Canada, which had no exist- 
ence in the ease of the American colo- 
nies, and amongst the most formidable 
of these are the two systems of law, 
and the two languages still counte- 
nanced by the Government. The 
common law and the common tongue 
of England were the inheritance of the 
United States, with which they began 
business as a nation. Canada has been 
vexed with seignorial rights, English 
clergy reserves, and a French Church 
establishment, and is impeded in the 
work of settling such questions by the 
want of acommon medium of diseus- 
sion. At a debate in the provincial 
parliament, on the election of Speaker, 
described by Mr. Weld in his inte- 
resting and truthful ‘* Vacation Tour,” 
last autumn, there were ‘ten speci- 
mens of oratory—seven in French and 
three in English, Among the speak- 
ers were Mackenzie, the celebrated 
leader of the rebel movement at To- 
ronto, whose action and language 
abounded with excitement and vio- 
lence; Papineau, the O'Connell of 
Canada; Hincks, and M‘Nab. The 
French Canadians, were, however, far 
more eloquent and energetic than the 
English members. At present (Mr, 
Weld adds) few persons in Upper Ca- 
nada are conversant with French, and 
consequently members of parliament 
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hear long speeches which they do not 
comprehend. The tedium of this in- 
fliction was exemplified by the impa- 
tience manifested by several honourable 


members, who, by various mocking” 


tones and noises, more ingenious than 
ont. endeavoured to put down 

rench orators.” No such absurdity 
as this confusion of tongues would 
have been permitted for a moment 
in Congress, notwithstanding the 
variety of race in some of the States. 
It is a sore aggravation of Canadian 
difficulties, which the Anglo-Sax- 
on colonists would never have al- 
lowed to be established had their en- 
franchisement not been a friendly 
compromise rather than an open rup- 
ture. In another respect also the 
United States were fortunate. The 
time of their undertaking to do for 
themselves was one in which both 
sword and gown yet retained their pre- 
cedence before the mere purse. ‘The 
use of arms was then the pride of the 
gentleman, and the valued privilege of 
the citizen; there was no reluctance 
ever shown by the colonists to under- 
take their own protection against any 
enemies, and they seldom failed to 
show their competency to the work. 
The act of revolt was indeed the means 
of specially calling forth the military 
virtue, which, when joined with a pa- 
triotic spirit, commands the respect of 
the generous portion of mankind, and 
is decried only by those who see in the 
poverty and Bi. a of their fellows 
an opportunity for the profitable exer- 
cise of low cunning. A formidable 
obstacle in the way of Canada was the 
prevalence of the colonial spirit of 
corrupt dependence, under whose in- 
fluence demagogues taught that a na- 
tion could enjoy freedom, and yet 
commit the defence of it to the arms of 
others. It is cheering to observe that 
this delusion is passing away, that the 
establishment of an effective militia is 
no longer opposed, and that the force 
of regular troops in the province has 
been reduced from 8,000 or 10,000 to 
some 1,600 or 1,700 :— 


“When I arrived in the province in 
June, 1847,” says Lord Elgin, “I found 
that certain articles imported by the com- 
missariat for the use of the troops, and pur- 
chased with British funds, were chargeable 
on their introduction into the colony with 
duties which went into the provincial trea- 
sury; and it was not until the sessions of 
1849 and 1850, that the alterations in the 
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law were effected, which put an end to this 
anomaly. As there was at that time hardly 
any semblance of a civil force in the pro- 
vince, her Majesty’s troops were constantly 
required to render services which would 
have been discharged more effectually and 
more consistently with British practice, by 
a body of police. I am happy to say that a 
very different spirit has been manifested in 
meeting the requirements which the recent 
reductions in the military establishment of 
the province have occasioned ; and that there 
seems to be every disposition to provide the 
funds necessary for the organisation and es- 
tablishment of an efficient local force. Iam 
confident,” he adds, “that nothing will 
more effectually tend to the security of the 
empire, or to the establishment of a high 
standard of national and manly morals 
among the colonists, than the assumption by 
themselves of some portion of the responsibi- 
lity in respect of self-defence, and the pre- 
servation of internal tranquillity, which has 
heretofore been cast upon the mother coun- 
try.” 


We mention these matters in con- 
nexion with the rail, because, viewing 
that as a social and political, no less 
than a commercial institution, we see 
in its operations many chances of es- 
cape from the difficulties of the si- 
tuation. The locomotive may be ex- 
pected to abolish distinctions of lan- 
guage at no distant period, and upon 
that will follow an assimilation of 
manners, which will end in a unity of 
laws and customs. The dispersion of 
the population, immigrant and native, 
which two thousand miles of railway 
in active operation can scarcely fail to 
cause, will also naturally tend toward 
the production of the same result. 
With the increase of wealth, brought 
by an extended commerce, it may be 
hoped the inclination to * pull at the 
exchequer” will continue to decline, 
so as that in no long time the entire of 
the provincial expenditure shall be 
borne by the revenue of the province. 
There is an earnest of this given in 
the arrangements for defence, to which 
we have alluded; there is an earnest 
of something much better in the unani- 
mous vote by the Canadian Parliament 
of £20,000 as the munificent contri- 
bution of the province toward the re- 
lief of the widows and orphans of the 
soldiers and sailors belonging to either 
of the allied forces, who may fall in 
the service of their country during the 
present war. With Lord Elgin we think 
it not “¢ too much to expect, that, if at 
some future day, when the material 
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strength of these flourishing provinces 
shall have been more fully developed, 
her Majesty should chance to be en- 

aged in a contest which carries with 
it, as the present contest does, the 
sympathies of all her people, the same 
spirit which prompts to this liberal 
contribution in the cause of charity, 
may lead Canadians to desire to share 
with their brethren of the mother coun- 
try the glories and the sacrifices of 
honourable warfare.” 

Until the relations between the im- 
perial and colonial governments shall 
arrive at this condition, something will 
be wanting to full equality and friendly 
independence ; and towards the attain- 
ment of that goal we venture to think 
the extension of railway communica- 
tion, as proposed, into the provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
would contribute valuable aid. It 
may seem but a poor speculation to 
invest money in carrying on the rail 
through the howling wilderness be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and Halifax ; 
yet its early political result would, in 
all probability, be a confederation of 
the North American colonies. That 
would involve a supremacy of English 
law and language throughout the new 
union, a more complete reliance upon 
colonial resources, and, we should hope, 
a more firm and permanent connexion 
with England, upon termsof the strong- 
est moral obligation; a binding to- 

ether by the ties of blood and common 
interest, unhampered by any bond more 
galling than the link of a common 
crown. That this consummation would 
be the solution most agreeable to the 
majority of the Canadians we are con- 
vinced, well assured as we are that Mr. 
Weld’s judgment, formed upon his ob- 
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servations at the opening of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, is perfectly correct. 
‘*I was gratified to find” (he says), 


. that, with few exceptions, a loyal and 


affectionate spirit exists towards Eng- 
land, aoa the mace was particu- 
larly offensive to some republican spi- 
rits of the sterner sex seated near me, 
who were loud in their denunciations 
of the ‘ gingerbread absurdity,’ as they 
styled it, of the whole affair.” 

But, some Manchester schoolman 
among our readers will exclaim—‘* We 
sat down to read a description of the 
rail, and scarcely have we got upon 
the train when we are hurried off into 
a discussion of knotty points of colonial 
politics.” We can only answer, in ex- 
cuse for our wanderings, that not being 
shareholders in any colonial railwa 
company, we have considered the rail 
not exclusively as a dividend-making 
machine, but as also a sign, at once, 
and an agent of social and national ad- 
vancement. Itcan, we are well aware, 
only serve the latter purpose, while it is 
successfully accomplishing the former ; 
and we see ample ground for confidently 
expecting that the results of the pre- 
sent extraordinary movement of rail- 
way enterprise in Canada will not dis- 
appoint either the economist or the 
statesman. In the meantime we trust 
that our tale may confirm the faith of 
believers in free institutions—nay, that 
itmay go some way towards convincing 
sceptics that, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of recent events, and the weight 
of princely opinion, great designs can 
be conceived and carried into execu- 
tion, even though ‘unity of purpose 
and action, impenetrable secrecy, and 
uncontrolled despotic power,” be a- 
wanting in the British system. 
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“Tf anything be overlooked, or not accurately inserted, let no one find fault, but take into consideration 
that this history is compiled from all quarters."—TRaNsLATION FROM EVaGRIUS. 


Frepericx Pr.on was born at Cork, 
about the year 1750 or ’51; the exact 
date we have been unable to ascertain. 
He beeame a good elassical scholar at 
a very early age, and exhibited powers 
of oratory which he never omitted an 
opportunity of displaying in the seve- 
ral debating societies whieh then ex- 
isted in his native city. Before he 
reached his twentieth year, his friends 
sent him to Edinburgh to study medi- 
cine ; but he disliked dry lectures and 
practical anatomy, and being partial 
to the Muses, determined to try a road 
to fortune of his own selection. The 
stage was his choice ; but nature had 
not seconded inclination. With genius 
and industry, he possessed neither voice 
nor figure, He contrived to ebtain an 
appearance on the boards of the Seot- 
tish metropolis, as Oroonoko ; but al- 
though his conception was good, his 
physical defects were too obvious, and 
the experiment proved a failure, 
After a few more trials he felt convinced 
that he had made a mistake, but hav- 
ing ineurred the displeasure of his fa- 
mily, he was without any other imme- 
diate resource, and found himself com- 
pelled to endure the drudgery of a 
strolling actor's life for three or four 
years, at various provincial theatres in 
the northern parts of the kingdom. At 
length he returned to Cork, and made 
a solitary and unsuccessful debut in The 
Earl of Essex. Less obstinate than 
many others in the same predicament, 
he yielded to the advice of some judi- 
cious counsellors, and abandoned a pro- 
fession for which he appeared to be to- 
tally unfit. He then repaired to Lon- 
don, the great mart for unemployed 
talent in every line, and commenced 
literary adventurer. He had a ready 
pen, an active imagination, and a mind 
tolerably well stored with desultory 
realing. His manners were agreeable, 
and his temper conciliatory. Almost 
immediately on bis arrival, he was en- 
gaged by Griffin the bookseller, then 
printer of The Morning Post, to write 


for that paper, and his articles gavé 
much satisfaction ; but, in a short time, 
his employer died, and he lost the si- 
tuation. In this necessity, he took to 
writing Oceasional tracts on any inei- 
dental topic which presented itself. 
Henderson was at that period (1777) 
in the first run of his success. Pilon 
produced a eritical ‘‘ Essay on Hamlet 
as performed by Henderson,” which 
attracted mueh notice, and contained 
some acute reasoning and sound ob. 
servations. This pamphlet, which went 
through two editions in one year, ob- 
tained for him the friendship and pa- 
tronage of the elder Mr. Colman, and 
an introduction to write for his theatre. 
He was fortunate in his selection of 
applicable subjects, founded on passing 
events, and met with considerable suc- 
cess. If his pieces do not overflow 
with ingenuity or invention, or fail to 
excite strongly the auditor or reader, 
it must be remembered that they were 
chiefly written on the spur of the mo- 
ment, to answer a particular purpose ; 
and that he was seldom allowed either 
the time or opportunity to correct or 
improve them. They are, at least, 
agreeable and inoffensive, and if the 
humour is neither rich nor exuberant, 
it never lapses inte coarseness or inde- 
licacy. 

Pilon lived habitually beyond his 
means, and found himself compelled by 
the pressure of debt to retire to France. 
During his absence, his affairs were 
accommodated by his friends, and he 
returned to England, when he married 
Miss Drury, a young lady of Kings- 
ton, Surrey, in 1787. He died in little 
more than one year after, on the 17th 
of January, 1788, and was buried at 
Lambeth. With respect to his private 
character, it appears that for a consi- 
derable portion of his life, he indulged 
in habits of extravagance and dissipa- 
tion. ‘Those who exist on the precari- 
ous revenues of chance, are sometimes 
tempted to anticipate what fortune fre- 
quently fails to realise. Thus Pilon 
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often experienced the want of that half- 
guinea which had been forestalled for 
the luxury of the preceding day; and 
his love of venison and turbot led to the 
compulsory omission of a more neces- 
sary meal. His dissipation, however, 
was not of that kind which Dr. John- 
son has ascribed toSavage—lonely, self- 
gratifying, and obscure. Pilon loved 
the social festivity and enlivening con- 
versation, as well as the more substan- 
tial indulgences of the table; and, 
still better, he could subdue his ruling 
passion at the call either of friendship 
or necessity, and, to relieve the wanfs 
of others, could cheerfully deny him- 
self the gratification he had planned, 
and in which he so much delighted. 
His table talk was above the average; 
and although he seldom sent forth 
brilliant coruscations of wit, or effusions 
of fancy, his reasoning was clear, and 
he had words and argument in ample 
supply. His knowledge of the world 
rendered him an agreeable companion, 
while the gentleness of his nature made 
him no less acceptable as a friend. He 
has been thus deseribed by one who 
knew him intimately and loved him 
well. ’ 

Gifford speaks contemptuously of 
Pilon, in the preface to the ** Me. 
viad ;” but Gifford, although a whole. 
some satirist, is not always as just as 
he is severe, and sometimes exercises 
the flagellating rod with more of pre- 
judice than discretion. 

Pilon was the author of thirteen dra- 
matic pieces, enumerated in the follow- 
ing list :— 

1. The Invasion, or a Trip to 
Brighthelmstone, a faree, acted at 
Covent Garden, on the 4th Nov., 1778, 
with moderate success. 

2. Lhe Liverpool Prize, a farce, 
produced at Covent Garden, on the 
22nd of February, 1779; and repeated 
seventeen times. 

3. Illumination, or the Glazier’s 
Conspiracy, a prelude. This trifle was 
brought out for Lee Lewes’s benefit, 
and ran eight nights. It had reference 
to the illumination which took place on 
the acquittal of Admiral Keppel. 

4, The Device, or the Deaf Doc- 
tor, a farce. This piece failed on its 
first representation, September 27th, 
1779, but in the following February 
was brought forward again, at Co- 
vent Garden with alterations, under 
the title of the Deaf Lover, and met 
with good success. It was revived in 
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1819 for William Farren, then in his 
first London season. 

5. The Siege of Gibraltar, a musi- 
cal farce, acted at Covent Garden in 
1780, and repeated only five times. 
At the conelusion, Admiral Rodney’s 
fleet appeared in the bay, supposed to 
be returning from his victory over the 
Spaniards under Don Juan de Langa- 
ra, off Cape St. Vincent. 

6. The Humours of an Election, a 
farce, produced at Covent Garden, on 
the 19th of September, 1780. This 
piece had a run of fourteen nights, 
and was revived in 1806 for Liston 
to represent the character of Goose, 
originally acted by Edwin. Pilon in 
this farce has introduced many of the 
corrupt practices which tuke place at 
elections, but he falls far below the 
humour which the subject permitted. 

7. Thelyphthora, or more Wives 

than One, a faree, utterly condemned 
on the second night. This trifle, as 
well as another, subsequently acted on 
the 20th of April, called Chit Chat, 
or the Penance of Polygamy (by B. 
Walwyn), was written in ridicule of 
the doctrines expounded in Dr. Mar- 
tin Madan’s ‘* Thelyphthora,” an apo- 
logy for polygamy, which drove the re- 
verend divine from his popularity and 
pulpit. However absurd or erroneous 
Madan’s principles might be, they 
were ludicrously exaggerated in both 
these farees. He did not approve of, 
or recommend polygamy in general, 
but thought that it might be tolerated 
under particular circumstances. Ma- 
dan was a gentleman of independent 
fortune, educated for the bar; but he 
went into orders from the purest mo- 
tives, and became a favourite preach- 
er. He is said to have built the cha- 
pel of the Lock Hospital at his own 
expense, and after having reimbursed 
himself, to have given it to that chari- 
table institution—an instance of cleri- 
cal disinterestedness as commendable 
as itis rare. His situation as a chap- 
lain of the hospital made him peculiar. 
ly well acquainted with the miseries 
resulting from seduction and prostitu- 
tion; this induced him to write his 
‘* Thelyphthora,” a book which made 
a great stir at the time, but has now 
sunk completely into oblivion. 

One of the best jokes made against 
Madan was an epigram, in which the 
writer solicited the hand of his daugh- 
ter. He acknowledged that he had one 
wife already, but presumed that would 
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not be an insuperable objection with 
the author of * Thelyphthora.”* 

8. Aérostation, or the Templar's 
Stratagem, a farce, acted at Covent 
Garden on the 29th of October, 1784. 
A light piece de circonstance of very 
slender pretensions, intended to ridi- 
cule the rage for balloons which pre- 
vailed at that time. The printed co- 
pies have a humorous kind of dedica- 
cation to Lord Grantly, as Chief Jus- 
tice in Eyre. 

9. The Fair American, a comic 
opera, produced at Drury-lane on 
the 18th of May, 1782. This piece is 
a palpable and not a very well arranged 
plagiary from Hull’s alteration of Sir 
Samuel Tuke’s old play of Adventures 
of Five Hours, originally acted at Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields, as far back as 1663. 
Tuke had previously borrowed from 
the Spanish of Calderon, at the sug- 
gestion of King Charles II. Pilon’s 
opera, instead of benefitting the au- 
thor, was ultimately productive of 

at inconveniences and misfortunes. 

he piece met with little success, and 
the composer, whose music had not 
been much admired, sued Pilon for a 
specific and considerable sum, forcing 
him to seek concealment by flight. 

10. Barataria, or Sancho turned 
Governor, a farce, originally produced 
for Quick’s benefit at Covent Garden, 
on the 29th of March, 1785. It suc- 
ceeded well, became a stock piece, was 
frequently performed during many 
seasons, and was revived for Liston 
at the Haymarket in 1818, when he 
spoke the epilogue riding on an ass. 
The origin of the farce will be found 
in Durfey’s three plays on the subject of 
Don Quixote, but the materials are 

rincipally taken from the second part. 
Tt cannot be said that Pilon has im- 
proved on Durfey. 

11. He would be a Soldier, a come- 
dy-in five acts, produced at Covent 
Garden on the 18th of November, 
1786. This was the last, as well as 
the best, the most ambitious, and the 
most successful of all Pilon’s dramatic 
efforts. It was repeated twenty-three 
times during the first season, and con- 
tinued on the stage for many subse- 
quent years. Edwin acquired great 
credit in the part of Caleb. When Pilon 
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first offered this comedy to Colman, he 
rejected it, being offended with the 
author for having taken an opera to 
Drury-lane. Colman shortly after re- 
tired from the management of Covent 
Garden, and Harris succeeded him. 
Pilon one day accidentally met Mr. 
Lewis while he was still suffering 
under the dejection of having his play 
refused. Lewis inquired eter he 
had any production that he could fa- 
vour Covent Garden with? Pilon 
mentioned that he had a comedy 
ready, and Lewis desired him to send 
it immediately and anonymously to 
Mr. Harris, observing that he was to 
dine with that gentleman on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday. On Monday, to his 
equal surprise and joy, the comedy 
was accepted, and brought out in the 
course of three weeks. The profits, 
although considerable, were not ade- 
quate to his wants, for there were 
some deductions for money advanced 
long before, and his old prosecutor 
having recommenced his lawsuit, the 
unfortunate dramatist was compelled 
once more to hide himself, and retired 
to France. In August, 1820, He 
would be a Soldier was revived at the 
Haymarket, under thetitle of Exchange 
no Robbery, metamorphosed, and cur- 
tailed into three acts by Theodore 
Hook, who has served Pilon’s play as 
gipsies do stolen children — disfigured 
it to make it pass for his own. Of 
this he makes some slight acknowledg- 
ment in a preface. Sam Swipes and 
Captain Littleworth are precisely the 
same characters as Caleb and Captain 
Crevelt ; Swipes, sen., is Wilkins; 
Lamotte is Johnson turned into a 
Frenchman; Captain  Littleworth 
proves to be the son of Sir Christo- 
pher. Hook has superadded a poor 
underplot about a diamond ring. Un- 
questionably He would be a Soldier is 
a better piece than Exchange no Rob- 
b 


ery. 
Pilon at his death left in Mr. Harris’s 


hands an unfinished comedy called 
The Ward in Chancery, which the 
manager purchased from his widow, 
and a report prevailed that it was 
placed in the hands of O'Keeffe to 
finish, and subsequently produced with 
considerable success under the title of 


* Dr. Madan was also the author of “ A Commentary on the Articles of the Church of 
England,” “A Treatise on the Christian Faith,” and the translator of “Juvenal” and 
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The Toy, or Hampton Court Frolics. 
O'Keeffe in his memoirs positively 
denies the fact; he says: ‘The asser- 
tion that The Toy was originally plan- 
ned and written by Pilon is totally 
void of foundation. I know nothing 
of Pilon’s play. The Toy was mine 


entirely, and 7 word my own 
writing. I never plumed a with 
strange feathers. I may here add, 


that of all my dramatic pieces, upwards 
of sixty in number, The Toy is that 
which pleases me the least.” In 
summing up the pretensions of Pilon 
as a dramatic writer, it may be said that 
he was tolerably strong amongst the 
light-weights, but his powers were too 
limited to obtain for him admission 
into the chosen phalanx of immortals, 

Joun Josuva Prosy, first Eart or 
Carysrort, was born on the 12th of 
August, 1751, and died in advanced 
age, in April 1828. He wrote some 
political pamphlets, and filled the offices 
of ambassador to Berlin and St. 
Petersburgh in 1800 and 1801. In 
1810 he published four original tra- 
gedies in two volumes, octavo— Caius 
Gracchus, The Fall of Carthage, Mo- 
nimia, and Polyxena. ‘They were not 
intended for the stage, and were never 
acted. We have been unable to meet 
with them except in a catalogue, and 
consequently cannot express any opi- 
nion as to their'literary merits. Lord 
Carysfort was one of the early poli- 
tical reformers on a sweeping scale. 
His published ‘ Letters to the Hunt- 
ingdonshire Committee,” undertake 
to show the legality as well as the 
necessity of extending the right of 
election to the whole body of the 
people, and of abridging the duration 
of Parliaments. In his ** Thoughts on 
the Constitution,” he recommends 
many of the changes which have since 
been adopted. 

Tue Rev. Matruew West, Vicar 
of the Union of Clare, printed two 
tragedies in 1769 and 1799—Lthelinda, 
and Pizarro, neither of which were 
ever acted. In 1803 he published a 
third, called Female Heroism, founded 
on the revolutionary events which 
occurred in France, in the summer 
and autumn of 1793. This play was 
acted at the Crow-street Theatre, in 
Dublin, on the 19th of May, 1804. 
It had been preceded by another on 
the same subject, by Eyre, under the 
title of the “Maid of Normandy.” 
West’s has the most merit of the two. 
VOL, XLVI.—-NO. CCLXXII, 
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He informs us, in a preface, that he 
began his play in December, 1793, 
and had made considerable progress, 
when he dicovered that he had been 
anticipated by an English writer, Mr. 
Eyre, whose production was soon after 
represented in the Dublin Theatre. 
He, upon this, discontinued his own, 
but on a perusal of Eyre’s, he found 
it not only defective in form, con- 
sisting only of four acts, but weak in 
other respects, and, consequently, de- 
termined to complete another. He 
accuses Eyre, and justly, of having 
taken unwarrantable liberties with the 
character of Charlotte Cordé, in as- 
cribing her assassination of Marat to 
the influence of private resentment, 
it having undoubtedly originated in 
public, if mistaken zeal. West has 
succeeded well in the delineation of the 
leading characters of the time, and 
the language in which he has embodied 
his ideas is bold and energetic, and 
occasionally soars into respectable poc- 
try. Copies, with a frontispiece, re- 
presenting theexecution of the heroine, 
may be picked up in a pilgrimage 
through the book-stalls of the Irish 
metropolis. 

Leonarp Macnatty was born in 
Dublin, the son of a merchant, and 
intended from his earliest youth for 
the profession of the law. He was 
well connected, being related to man 
of the principal Roman Catholic fami- 
lies of Ireland ; to the family of Niths- 
dale, in Scotland, and the Howards, 
in England. He was more indebted 
to nature than art, and may strictly 
be said to have been a self-educated 
man, never having been at a public 
school or seminary, and deriving little 
benefit from private tuition. He en- 
tered a student of the Middle Temple, 
in 1774, and was called to the Irish 
Bar, in 1776, where he argued several 
aaa with reputation ; but finding 
that the expense of living as a barrister 
in Ireland exceeded his finances, he 
returned to London, and qualified him- 
self for practice in the English courts. 
In 1782, he wrote a very sensible 
— called the “The Claims 
of Ireland,” and in the following 
year, distinguished himself by sundry 
speeches at the Shakspeare ‘Tavern, in 
favour of the memorable Coalition. 
He was for some years editor of The 
Public Ledger and wrote in several 
other newspapers. Having married, 
he returned to Dublin, where he after- 
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wards continued to reside, and became 
one of the leading barristers. At an 
early age he had the misfortune to 
receive a hurt in his right knee, which 
broke the bone, and lamed him for life ; 
and, not many years after, he was shot 
through the left hand, and suffered 
the amputation of his thumb. ‘These 
were the good old fighting days, when 
no learned counsel ever thought of 
going to the courts without his” briefs 
in one bag and his case of pistols in 
another, as he could scarcely tell which 
would be required first. 

Macnally was unfortunate or ill- 
directed in his early theatrical at- 
tempts; his opening essay was a 
satirical masque, called The Apo- 
theosis of Punch, with a Monody on 
the death of the late Master Punch, 
acted at the Patagonian Theatre, 
Exeter Change, in 1779, and printed 
in the same year. This was an at- 
tempt, and not a very successful or 
creditable one, to ridicule Sheridan’s 
Monody on the death of Garrick. 
His next production was a comic opera, 
called The Ruling Passivn, acted in 
Dublin, without much success. ‘Then 
followed /etaliation, a farce, brought 


out at Covent Garden, on the 7th of 


May,1782. ‘This piece has considerable 
merit, and was well received. The 
character of Precipe, the attorney, 
acted by Edwin, is highly drawn, and 
the dialogue throughout is well seasoned 
with humour. in 1783, M: acnally 
produced a second farce, under the 
title of The Coalition. The audience 
expected, from the name, a political 
squib; but finding that it was not so, 
in their disappointment, pronounced 
a verdict of condemnation. Soon 
after this, appeared Tristram Shandy, 
a sentimental Shandean Bagatelle (so 
denominated in the bills), in two acts. 
This was only repeated six times, but 
was revived in 1794, and curtailed 
into one act. It is little more than a 
cento, from Sterne’s composition, and 
very indifferently executed. When 
acted in Dublin, it was unanimously 
condemned on the first night. 

On the 17th of April, 1784, Mac- 
nally’s most popular and successful 
drama, Robin Hood, or Sherwood Fo- 
rest, appeared at Covent Garden. 
It was originally in three acts, and 
derived great assistance from Shield’s 
excellent music.” The subject is taken 
from the old legendary ballads, ‘but 
with these materials the author has 
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interwoven an episode founded on 
Goldsmith’s tale of ** Edwin and An- 
gelina.” He affects the ancient phrase- 
aay, which gives an air of constraint 
to the dialogue, by no means agreeable. 
Robin Hood himself retains little of 
the bold undaunted spirit so liberally 
bestowed on him by the poets by 
whom he has been celebrated, and 
dwindles down to a mere sententious 
pedant, with a couple of bass songs. 
Little John is better supported, but 
the piece chiefly depends on the hu- 
mours of Ruttekin, a tinker, written 
expressly for the comic powers of 
Edwin. The piece was often repeated, 
and was revived at Drury-lane as late 
at 1813. 

iuucuuraged by the success of his 
comic opera, Macnally soared into a 
legitimate play. In April, 1785, he 
produced Fashionable Levities, a co- 
medy in five acts, which was well re- 
ceived. Some portions of the plot and 
incidents are taken from The Dumb 
Knight, an old drama printed in Dods- 
ley’s collection, and written by Lewis 
Machin, as far back as the reign of 
James I. In 1792, Lewis revived 
Macnally’s comedy for his benefit, and 
reduced it to three acts. Munden re- 
stored it to the boards once more, at 
Drury-lane, in 1820. In 1786, 
Macnally returned to his favourite line 
of furce-writing, April Fool, or the 
Follies of a Night, was tolerably well 
received, although not sufficiently at- 
tractive to be printed. ‘The story had 
been used by Middleton, in his Afad 
World, my Masters ; afterwards by 
Johason, in his Country Lasses ; again 
by Bullock, in The Slip ; and in 17 78, 
by Kenrick, in The Spendthrift. 

On the 16th October, 1786, Mac- 
nally's opera of Richard Ceur de Lion 
was produced at Covent G: urden, and 
ten days later General Burgoyne’s on 
the same subject, came out at Drury- 
lane. The latter was eminently suc- 
cessful, and completely killed the for- 
mer. John Kemble enacted Richard 
(a singing part), and Mrs. Jordan, 
Matilda. Muacnally was singularly 
unfortunate in this instance; his opera 
would have been considered good if 
the General’s had not been so much 
better. Both these pieces are avow- 
edly taken from a very successful dra- 
ma by M. Sedaine, acted for the first 
time at Paris, on the 21st of October, 
1784, and until the Revolution, fre- 
quently repeated with unabated ap- 
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plause. The story is taken from the 
first volume of ‘The Literary His- 
tory of the Troubadours,” by the 
Abbé Millot. ‘The celebrated air, 
«QO, Richard, O mon Roi!” will long 
be remembered, from the effect it pro- 
duced at Versailles, when performed 
before the royal family, previous to the 
captivity of Louis XVI. Macnally’s 
opera is forgotten, but General Bur- 
goyne’s still continues to be acted oc- 
easionally. ‘Io the printed copies, the 
General affixed the following prefatory 
note: — ‘In adapting these scenes to 
the English stage, no adventitious mat- 
ter has been introduced ; some liberty, 
however, has been taken in effecting 
the principal incident of the piece — 
the discovery of Richard’s confinement 
being now given to Matilda in place of 
Blondel, as well to increase the inte- 
rest of the situation as to avoid the 
less affecting interposition of the he- 
roine in the latter part of the drama. 
The elegant author of this romance 
will pardon a freedom which has 
been taken with no other view than 
that of giving the best assistance of 
our stage to his admired composition.” 
In addition to other points of su- 
peneritys General Burgoyne’s opera 
ad the advantages of better acting, 
singing, and music. 

In 1788, a piece was printed, and 
then attributed to Macnally, entitled 
Critic upon Critic—a dramatic medley, 
as performed at the Theatre with uni- 
versal applause. ‘This is said in the 
titlepage to be the second edition. 
From the plays alluded to, or directly 
mentioned, it is almost certain that 
this jeu-d’esprit was written in 1780. 
Nearly all the characters are real per- 
sons under fictitious names. Attic 
and Tickler are clearly Sheridan and 
his brother-in-law, Tickell. Of the 
authors introduced, Mrs. Bulley and 
Miss Plausible are evidently Mrs. 
Cowley, the authoress of The Belles’ 
Stratagem, and Miss Hannah More. 
Asa satire, it is not without merit. 
In 1792, Critic upon Critic was re- 
printed, as performed at Covent Gar- 
den. This is also called the second 
edition. 1t contains the following cast : 
Attic, Quick; Tickle, Macready ; Fal- 
staff, Ryder, &e. Notwithstanding 
all this, it appears quite clear that it 
was never acted, or even intended for 
representation. It cannot be traced in 
any existing bills or records of the 
theatres ; and in 1792 all the personal 
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jokes must have become musty and out 
of date. What humour could there be in 
making Attic say to Ryder, as Falstaff, 
what was applicable to Henderson 
alone? It seems not unlikely that 
some bookseller might affix a new title- 
page, and a cast of the play to the 
old copies of 1788, in order to help off 
their sale. 

Richard Ceur de Lion was the last 
dramatic piece which Maenally pro- 
duced on the London boards; but in 
November, 1796, he wrote an opera 
called The Cottage Festival, acted 
in Dublin during Madame Mara’s en- 
gagement at the Crow-street theatre. 
We have no record to refer ‘to by 
which to ascertain whether it was a 
failure or a success. 

Macnally is almost forgotten as a 

theatrical writer, but is still remem- 
bered by a few surviving elders of Dub- 
lin, as a facetious companion and an 
able lawyer. O’Keefle says of him, in 
his **Recollections:”—** I knew Coun- 
sellor Leonard Macnally when he was 
a boy. His mother was one of the 
finest persons.of a woman I ever saw— 
tall, full, and majestic. Leonard him- 
self was much under size, but had a 
handsome, expressive countenance, and 
a fine, sparkling, dark eye. He was 
a sprightly lad, and such was his pas- 
sion for private plays, that he was in- 
dulged in having a little theatre fitted 
up in his mother’s house, which all the 
boys of his time frequented—I was one 
of them. When editor of The Ledger, 
a London newspaper, he was very in- 
dulgent to my pieces as they appeared. 
Ilis own opera of Robin Hood had great 
success. His uncle, Arthur Murphy 
(not the poet), coming to London, Mac- 
nally brought him to Covent Garden 
theatre to see it, when, to the surprise 
of the author, and the vexation of both, 
the opera was that night performed as 
an afterpiece, having been, without his 
knowledge, cut down into two acts ; 
such are the mortifications of even a 
popular dramatic writer. Tired with 
iterary fagging, Macnally went back 
to Dublin, and pursued his profession 
as a barrister. I was told that he ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in keen, 
sarcastic wit — a most effective legal 
weapon in defence of a client.” 

The Counsellor died in Harcourt- 
street, Dublin, in February, 1820, aged 
about seventy-four. He was interred 
in the churchyard at Donnybrook, the 
old burial-place of his family. . 
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Tsaac Jackman, born in Dublin, was 
the son of a clerk in the office of the 
Lord Mayor of that city, where he 
learned and practised for some years 
the profession of an attorney. He 
then came over to England, and en- 
deavoured to improve his fortune by a 
marriage with a lady possessed of a 
comfortable annuity for life. She, 
however, died soon after, and at her 
demise the annuity dropped. Jack- 
man then commenced dramatic writer. 
On the quarrel between the Rev. Bate 
Dudley andthe proprietor of TheMorn- 
ing Post, he assumed the direction of 
that important journal, in which situ- 
ation he remained for some time. He 
then returned to Dublin, and became 
editor of an Irish paper. In April, 
1777, his. first farce, entitled All the 
World’s a Stage, was produced at 
Drury-lane, and met with permanent 
success, Parsons was the original per- 
former of the stage-struck Diggery, 
which in our own days we have seen 
represented by Liston with inimitable 
humour. The part itself is a mere 
outline, to be filled up by the ingenuity 
of the actor. In the same year, 1777, 
Jackman brought out a comic opera 
called The Milesian, a piece of slender 
merit, soon forgotten. His third at- 
tempt was Almirina, a mock tragedy, 

erformed at the Royalty Theatre. 

his piece was acted by one person 
(Mr. John Palmer), with the aid of 
wooden or pasteboard figures, on the 
plan of Whitehead’s Fatal Constancy. 
The idea had been put in practice be- 
fore by Foote, in his Tragedy a-la- 
Mode, or Diversions of a Morning. 
Jackman also wrote three other dra- 
matic pieces— The Divorce, a musical 
farce ; Hero and Leander, a burletta ; 
and The Man of Parts, a farce. The 
latter, which is the worst of his pro- 
ductions was acted at the Crow-strect 
Theatre in Dublin. Prefixed to Hero 
and Leander is a long dedication re- 
specting the dispute between John 
Palmer and the winter managers. 

James WHITELEY, a native of Ire- 
land, and many years manager and 
proprietor of the theatres comprising 
the midland circuit of England, de- 
serves honourable mention in this re- 
gister, less that he was the author of a 
single farce called The Intriguing 
Footman, than as an honest, kind- 
hearted man, whose conduct through 
life reflected credit on his calling. He 
ever proved himself a warm advocate 
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and strenuous supporter of the interests 
and dignity ofhis company. He died 
and was baried at Wolverhampton, 
leaving the rents of his theatres, amount- 
ing to £300 per annum, to his daugh- 
ter, who married a Mr. Gosly, adanc- 
ing-master at Stamford. He also be- 
queathed all his veteran performers to 
his successors, with a weekly salary 
entailed on them for life. He felt and 
acted on the principle that service is 
inheritance. The Intriguing Footman 
was originally acted at Sheffield. From 
this piece, Mr. Witi1am Macreapy 
(father of the celebrated tragedian), 
also an Irishman, born in Dublin, took 
the Irishman in London, produced at 
Drury-lane in 1792. There has seldom 
been a more successful farce. It still 
keeps the stage, and produces roars 
of laughter when Murtoch Delany is 
adequately represented. Jack John- 
stone was the first, and Tyrone Power 
the last actor of high repute with whom 
the character is specially identified. 
Macready, in 1795, produced a comedy 
called The Bank Note, borrowed almost 
entirely, but without improvement, 
from an old play by Taverner, entitled 
The Artful Husband. 

The Village Lawyer has often been 
attributed to Macready, but without 
foundation. L’Avocat Patelin, of 
which it is almost a literal trans- 
lation, is one of the oldest dramas in 
the French language. The real au- 
thorship of The Village Lawyer has 
never conclusively transpired, which 
is the more extraordinary, as its unex- 
pected success might have tempted 
disclosure. It has been claimed for 
Mr. Cuartes Lyons, an Irishman, 
and the conductor of an academy in 
the vicinity of Dublin, where he was 
still living in 1834. Oulton, in his 
history of the ‘* London Theatres,” 
continued from Victor, givesthe follow- 
ing account of this little piece, which 
has been acted as often as any in the 
whole range of the English drama, and 
is stilljon the full-pay list :—* The Vil. 
lage Lawyer, offered at the Haymarket, 
lay some time in the manager’s hands 
before he ventured it, as he entertained 
but a very indifferent opinion of its 
merits. It was first tried for Edwin's 
benefit (August 28th, 1787), when 
the unlooked for success, which must 
chiefly be attributed to the excellent 
acting of Mr. Bannister, jun., rendered 
it soon a stock piece. ‘The manager 
was ignorant of the author, who, as re- 
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rted, was a dissenting minister in 
Dublin, but on account of his situation, 
withheld the avowal. It was even put 
into Mr. Colman’s possession, without 
the author’s knowledge, by a friend 
who had fortunately saved the manu- 
script from the flames; for, like the 
manager, the writer himself was ap- 
rehensive that it was not suited to the 
nglish stage. He was, however, 
agreeably surprised when, not only in- 
formed of its great success, but like- 
wise presented with the emolument 
arising from the farce, which the ma- 
nager had transmitted to the gentle- 
man from whom he had received it. 
Mr. Colman, at the same time, it is 
thought, purchased the copyright.” 
Watiey CHAMRERLAINE OULTON, 
well remembered in the literary world, 
is the author of no less than nineteen 
dramatic pieces, all of a comic or farci- 
eal character, and some of which were 
very successful, although with the lapse 
of little more than half a century, the 
entire list has passed into oblivion. 
Oulton was born in Dublin, and receiv- 
ed his education under Dr. Ball. While 
in very green youth, he produced seve- 
ral slight sketches at the Capel-street 
and Smock-alley theatres, which were 
well received, notwithstanding nume- 
rous puerilities. ‘They were the hasty 
productions of school vacations, and 
written by stealth, as his grandfather, 
Dr. Walker, had a strong aversion to 
any thing connected with the stage. 
One of these, The Haunted Castle, had 
& run of thirty-six nights (a circum- 
stance almost unique in Ireland), and 
was performed several times before any 
of his relatives knew who was the 
author. Intoxicated with this success, 
he neglected his studies and came to 
London, where he was introduced to 
Mr. John Palmer, by the then pro- 
peter of a newspaper, who afterwards 
ame Palmer’s greatest enemy. For 
the Royalty Theatre he wrote the bur- 
letta of Hobson's Choice, or Thespis in 
Distress, the satire of which drew on 
him the resentment of all the other 
London managers. Finding himself 
thus excluded from the regular thea- 
tres, he had recourse to stratagem, 
and presented a comic piece to Mr. 
Colman (in a lady’s name), entitled 
As it Should Be, which was imme- 
diately accepted and acted at the Hay- 
market in 1789. The plot is taken 
from the first number of a periodical 


paper of the time, called Zhe Busy 
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Body. This is a pleasant trifle, and 
was received with applause. Oulton’s 
female representative, who was not 
without address, procured Colman’s 
acceptance of another piece, but the 
sudden illness of the manager prevented 
its representation. ‘The younger Col- 
man, who officiated as manager in the 
absence of his father, behaved to the 
lady with his usual politeness, though 
probably conscious of the deception. 
This gentleman not harbouring those 
petty resentments which are too com- 
mon in all professional life, gave Mr. 
Oulton, when he discovered him to be 
the author, every encouragement, and 
accepted directly from him All in good 
Humour, a farce in one act, produced 
at the Haymarket in 1792. 

In 1797, Oulton wrote a musical 
trifle for Jack Johnstone’s benefit, called 
The Irish Tar, which was never print~ 
ed, and a farce in 1798, called Bother. 
ation, ora Ten Years’ Blunder, also for 
the benefit of his popular countryman. 
They were both of a most ephemeral 
character, and died with the occasions 
that called them into existence. He 
next tried his hand at two pantomimes, 
which were both acted at Birmingham 
—one on the story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and the other founded on Ho- 
garth’s prints of Te Two Apprentices, 
or Industry and Idleness ltewarded. 
In 1802, he produced the farce of the 
Sixty-Third Letter, which had a run 
of nineteen nights. The incidents are 
almost too extravagant even for farce, 
but the dialogue is lively and humo. 
rous, and the plot is not ill-contrived. 
Miss Metaphor, a blue-stocking, loses 
the sixty-third letter of the novel she is 
writing, and thus gives rise to the title 
of the piece. The music, which was 
considered rather above par, was com- 
posed by Mr. Samuel Arnold, a very 
short time before his death. Oulton’s 
last dramatic effort was a farce called 
The Middle Dish, or the Irishman 
in Turkey, acted only once, for Mrs. 
Jordan’s benefit at Drury-lane, on the 
16th of April, 1804. In this piece, 
Mrs. Jordan had an Irish character as 
well as Johnstone ; and although Ban- 
nister and R. Palmer were included in 
the cast, it was not sufficiently suc- 
cessful to be repeated. ‘The story is 
supposed to arise out of a freak of the 
Grand Signor, who treats with great 
distinction an Irish footman and his 
wife, and compels their former master 
and mistress to wait upon them. ‘The 
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name of The Middle Dish originates in 
an order of the Emperor, that his 
Hibernian guests should not, uncover a 
tureen set in the middle of the table 
at one of the entertainments which he 
gave them, but which order they vio- 
lated, from their curiosity to eat 
Turkish potatoes. 

Oulton published a continuation of 
Victor's ‘* History of the Theatres of 
London,” and of Egerton’s * Theatri- 
cal Remembrancer.” In both these 
works he has supplied some valuable 
information, but has at the same time 
perpetuated rather more than the usual 
number of inaccuracies—some so very 
careless, that a moderate degree of atten- 
tion would have sufficed to avoid them. 
He also wrote several ¢ anonymous tracts, 
and others under fictitious names, par- 
ticularly Dr. Horne’s pamphlets re- 
specting the prophecies of the strange 
lunatic, Richard Brothers. Halbed, 
the celebrated oriental scholar, wasted 
ink and sophistry in defence of Bro- 
thers, and in condemnation of his im- 
yrisonment,in Bedlam. as a lunatic. 
Pat Halhed on this point was nearly 
as mad as his protege; and Oulton, 
in his replies, had clearly the best of 
the argument. Oulton furnished some 
of the chorusses in Pizarro, compiled 
«* The Beauties of the Modern Drama- 
tists,” and “The Beauties of Kot- 
zebue,’’ and published a ‘* Traveller’s 
Guide,” in two volumes, 12mo., 1805. 
His miscellaneous writings enjoyed 
considerable repute during a reason- 
able period of popularity; and on the 
whole we must repute him to have 
been a man of taste, judgment, and 
extensive reading. 

Wu.1aMm Preston was a barrister- 
at-law, and held the office of Commis- 
sioner of Appeals in Dublin, his native 
city. He died there on the 2nd of 
February, 1807. In 1793, he pub- 
lished two volumes of poetical works, 
which contain three tragedies — viz., 
Offa and Ethelbert, founded on a story 
in the first volume of * Hume's His- 
tory of England ;” Messene Freed, the 

lot. of which may be seen in the Abbé 
Barthelemy's **'Travelsof Anacharsis;” 
and Rosmunda, or the Daughter's 
Revenge, taken from the history of Al- 
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boinus, King of the Lombards, as de. 
tailed in *“ Ancient Universal His. 
tory,” and touched npon in Gibbon’s 
** Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” None of these were intended, 
or are suited, for the stage; and 
their literary or poetical merit does 
not entitle them to rank in a high class, 
In the course of 1793, and not long 
after the catastrophe which furnished 
his subject, Preston wrote a fourth 
tragedy, entitled Democratic Rage, or 
Louis the Unfortunate, which was 
acted at the Crow-street Theatre, in 
Dublin, with great success, This play 
was not inchaded in his published 
works, The author assigns as one 
reason for the omission, that he * did 
not think it sufficiently correct.” He 
declares, however, that it met with 
*‘a reception beyond his most san- 
guine wishes,” and that if ever he 
publishes a third volume, Democratic 
Rage shall not be forgotten. The 
play was printed separately, and the 
curious collector may stumble occa- 
sionally on a copy in Anglesea-street, 
or at the well-stocked book-stalls 
round the corner of the College, or in 
front of the Four Courts. Preston is 
also the author of two other tragedies, 
The Adopted Son, and The Siege of 
Ismael. We do not believe they were 
acted, and have never seen them in 
print.* 

Witi1am Cookg, a native of Cork, 
where he received his education, is 
well known as the author of * Ele- 
ments of Criticism ;” “The Art of 
Living in London,” and ‘ Conversa. 
tion,” poems, and the ‘ Memoirs of 
Charles Macklin and Samuel Foote.” 
On these his literary reputation is built, 
but he claims admission into the file of 
dramatists, from having made _ an in- 
different alteration of a good play. In 
1782, his version of Fletcher’s Scorn- 
ful Lady was acted at Covent Gar- 
den, under the title of the Capricious 
Lady, and repeated several times with 
moderate pr, ly He has somewhat 
purified, although it can scarcely be 
said that he has improved the original. 
A more recent version has lately been 
produced, in which Miss Cushman 
sustained the heroine; but the play is 


* A Mr. Peter Lefanu has been mentioned in some catalogues as the author of a prelude, 
called Smock-alley Secrets,-acted in Dublin, in 1778; and a Mr. John Macaulay, M.R.1.A,, 


has been named as having written The Genius of Ireland, a masque, also acted in Dublin, 
and said to be an imitation of Comus, 
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not likely to take possession of the 
boards, or to become palatable to mo- 
dern taste under any guise. Cooke 
died in 1824, 

JosrpH ATKINSON, a native of Ire- 
land, and a captain in the army, is the 
author of three dramatic pieces — 
Mutual Deception, a comedy ; A Match 
for a Widow, and Love in a Blaze ; 
comic operas. All three were acted 
and printed in Dublin. Mutual De- 
ception came out in 1795. The plot 
is taken (by the author’s admission) 
from ** Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Ha- 
zard,” by Marivaux, which appear- 
ed in 1730. It also bears a strong re- 
resemblance to Love’s Metamorpho- 
ses, by IT’. Vaughan ; and the Double 
Deceit, by Governor Popple, of Ber- 
muda. In 1786, Colman altered and 
curtailed Atkinson’s play, and pro- 
duced it, with tolerable success, at the 
Haymarket, under the title of Tit for 

‘at. The alteration improves the 
original, by the omission of a dull, se- 
rious underplot. 

A Match for a Widow, or Frolics of 
Fancy, was acted at Crow-street, in 
1786, and printed in 1788. It is 
quite as good as the generality of 
operas. ‘The main plot is professedly 
founded on a little French comedy, 
from which Mrs, Inchbald borrowed her 
** Widow's Vow.” Jonathan, a Yan- 
kee servant, in Atkinson’s piece, is a 
very amusing character. In one of 
his songs he says— 

“ And once I stove a cask of beer, 
Because it worked on Sunday.” 


Atkinson, in his dedication, compli- 
ments Daly, the patentee and manager, 
as having rescued the Irish theatre 
from neglect and degradation, and 
brought it to the highest pitch of re- 
spectability and magnificence. 

Love ina Blaze came out at Crow- 
street in 1800. ‘The plot is the same 
as that of Gallic Gratitude, by Dr. 
James Solus Dodd,* acted at Covent 
Garden, in 1789, and subsequently in 
Dublin, under the title of the Funeral 
Pile. Both are taken from Le 
Naufrage, by Lafont, written in 
1710; as is also The Widow of Mala- 
bar, a poor tragedy, by Mariana 
Starke, acted at Covent Garden, in 
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1790. Atkinson offered his plays in 
vain to the London managers, but he 
derived some satisfaction from seeing 
them received with considerable ap- 
plause in his own country, 

Tue Rev. Henry Boyp, A.M., 
Vicar of Drumgath, and chaplain to 
Lord Charleville, a native of freland, 
printed a volume of poems in. Dublin, 
in 1793. They are chiefly of a theatrical 
or lyrical character, and contain The 
Helots, a tragedy; The Temple of 
Vesta, a dramatic poem; The Pinale, 
a sacred drama; and The Royal Mes- 
sage, a dramatic pastoral. .The latter 
is founded on the Scriptural history of 
David and Uriah. None of these were 
intended for representation. Boyd is 
better known as a translator of the “In- 
ferno” of Dante, and of Vincenzo Mon- 
ti's poem on the death of Hugh Basse- 
ville, the envoy from the French Re- 
public, who was cruelly murdered in a 
popular insurrection at Rome, on the 
14th of January, 1793.f 

Wituram Francis Sutitvan, A.B., 
was the son of Dr, Francis Sullivan, 
LL.D., formerly senior fellow. and 
royal professor of common law in 
the Dublin University. The younger 
Sullivan was born in the Irish metro- 
polis, about the year 1756, received 
his education in ‘lrinity College, and 
was intended for the Church; but, he 
lost his father before he was nine, and 
his mother before he was nineteen years 
of age, and his prospects underwent a 
total change in consequence. When 
the American war broke out in 1776, 
he volunteered into the army, and con- 
tinued to serve until the peace of 
1783. Soon after that he married, 
and removed with his family to Eng- 
land, where he and his wife went on the 
stage, and performed at several of the 
leading provincial theatres. Not suc- 
ceeding to his wishes, and being of a 
studious disposition, he relinquished 
the boards for literary pursuits, and 
produced some poems, which evinced 
genius, and a tolerable power of ima- 
gination. His dramatic pieces are two 
in number—viz., The Itights of Man, 
a farce; and Zhe Test of Union and 
Loyalty. 

The Rights of Man was acted at 
Buxton, in 1791, andafterwards printed 





* Dodd, who we believe was an Irishman, lived to the great age of 104, and died in 
Mecklenburgh-street, Dublin, in March, 1805. 

+ “ Basseville received a thrust of a bayonet in the abdomen ; he was dragged into the streets, 
holding his bowels in his hands, and, at length, left on a field-bed in a guard-house where he 
expired.”—Montholon, 
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in the first. volume of The Thespian 
Magazine. ‘This dramatic satire has 
considerable humour. Its tendency 
is, to expose those self-elected re- 
formers, who, from a mere love of 
innovation and the craving after noto- 
riety, adopt and spread political opi- 
nions which they have neither sense 
nor argument to support. It was once 
performed at the Haymarket, for Wil- 
son’s benefit. The Test of Union and 
Loyalty bore reference to the threat- 
ened French invasion. 

Anprew Cuerry was fortunate 
enough to achieve considerable reputa- 
tion both as an actor and author. He 
was the eldest son of Mr. John Cherry, 
an eminent printer and bookseller at 
Limerick, and was born in that city, 
on the llth of January, 1762. His 
father’s ancestors possessed a consider- 
able property, on which they resided 
for centuries, near Sheflield, in York- 
shire, and were of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, as they are com- 
monly called. One of these, disclaim- 
ing the mild tenets of the primitive 
church, and being imbued with a thirst 
for martial glory, followed the for- 
tunes of King William IIT., and fought 
under that renowned soldier as a cornet 
of horse, throughout the Irish wars. 
On the capitulation of Limerick, being 
left in garrison there, he married an 
Irish lady, and purchased an estate at 
a place called Croome, not far distant 
from the city, where the family resided 
for some generations, until the i impru- 
dence of Andrew Cherry’s grandfather 
deprived him and his successors of a 
paternal inheritance, which, in the pre- 
sent day, yields an annual income of 
many thousands. ‘Thus the representa- 
tive of landed squires dwindled down 
into an itinerant actor. 

The subject of this memoir received 
what is generally called a respectable 
school education, at a grammar school 
in his native city, which his father in- 
tended to have completed at the Irish 
University, as he designed his son for 
a member of the church ; but worldly 
disappointments obliged him to aban- 
don his favourite plan, and the study 
of theology was resigned for the print- 
ing-oflice. In the year 1773, at eleven 
years of age, his father placed him 
under the care of Mr. James Potts, a 
highly respectable and influential bro- 
ther of his own craft, of Dame-steet, 
Dublin, and the young aspirant was by 
him initiated in his own art and mys- 
tery. About this time the rivilship 
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of the theatres in Smock-alley and 
Capel-street formed the subject ‘of ge- 
neral conversation ; and in Mr. Potts’s 
printing-office the merits and demerits 
of the two companies were fully dis- 
cussed, each house having its exclusive 
partisans amongst the ‘typographical 
critics, who then, as now, comprised a 
most important section of the galle- 
ry, and were held in oracular reve- 
rence by their associate deities. From 
the ancient friendship which had sub- 
sisted between Potts and Cherry se- 
nior, the young Andrew was particu- 
larly favoured by his master, who made 
him his constant companion in all re- 
creations. Amongst other amusements, 
Mr. Potts was extremely attached to 
theatrical exhibitions, and, perceiving 
that his pupil’s inclination bent strong- 
ly to that point, he seldom visited the 
theatre without taking young Cherry 
with him. On the first occasion on 
which he was permitted to indulge his 
ardent desire, he witnessed the last 
appearance of that ill-starred but ac- 
complished actor, Mossop, in his fa- 
vourite part of Zanga. The perfor- 
mance of such a celebrated tragedian 
obtained an entire dominion over his 
fancy. He soon found his taste for 
business rapidly decline ; the printing- 
oflice lost its charms, and he began to 
loathe the drudgery of a mechanical 
employment. In conjunction with his 
brother apprentices and intimate compa- 
nions, whose stage-struck propensities 
were not inferior to his own, he made 
his first appearance, at the age of four- 
teen, in the character of the fair Lucia, 
in Addison’s tragedy of Cato, in a large 
room fitted up as a temporary theatre, 
at the Blackamoor’s Head, James’s- 
street, Dublin. 

The applause which attended this 
juvenile essay greatly increased his 
prevailing passion, and in a short time 
after his first debut, a Mr. Martin, a 
country manager, hearing him recite, 
in company with other young men, 
whom he, Martin, had found means 
to assemble, with a view to delude 
them into engagements, invited him 
to join his sharing company. Cherry 
readily accepted the offer, without 
thought of consequences, and before 
he reached his seventeenth year, 
launched into a profession, perhaps, 
of all others, the most arduous, pre- 
carious, and envious. His first ap- 

earance as a public performer was at 

Naas, fourteen miles from’ Dublin, 
under the management of ,this Mr. 
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Martin, and in the prominent character 
of Colonel Feignwell in Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s comedy of A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife. It would have been impossible 
for a tyro to undertake a more difficult 
task, as the part requires a discrimina- 
tion so various, and a flexibility of 
talent and execution such as is rarely 
met with even in the veterans of the 
stage. The applause was great, and 
the manager, after passing many eu- 
logiums on his exertions, presented him 
with tenpence halfpenny, that hand. 
some amount being his dividend of the 
profits of the night’s performance. 
This, with a much more liberal allow- 
ance of praise, inspired his heart with 
hope and ambition. . The words of “ fair 
comfort and encouragement” were ac- 
companied by golden promises, which 
proved abortive. 

The towns that Martin visited were 
small; the diurnal receipts, therefore, 
scarcely furnished a miserable, half: 
starved existence for himself and his 
followers. Yet such was Cherry’s en- 
thusiasm for a theatrical life, that he 
endured a probation of ten months 
with this manager, constantly em- 
ployed in the laborious study of almost 
all the principal characters in tragedy 
and comedy, without ever possessing a 
guinea during the whole of that period, 
and frequently without the means of 
obtaining common sustenance. So 
impoverished was he, and at the same 
time so industriously bent on what he 
had undertaken, that his greatest anx- 
iety generally arose from his want of 
means to purchase candles, by the 
light of which he might study the 
characters that were daily allotted to 
him. In this situation, he endured 
more than the usual hardships peculiar 
to a strolling life. At one time he 
was actually in danger of starvation, 
having been without any kind of re- 
freshment or food for more than three 
days. At Athlone, during an unex- 
pected close of the theatre, in conse- 
quence of the total desertion of the 
public, his landlady, to whom he was 
in arrear for his lodging, seeing there 
was no prospect of payment, satisfied 
herself for the trifle already due, by 
seizing on the small remnant of what 
had once been his wardrobe, and 
knowing that she could dispose of the 
untiled garret he occupied to more 
advantage during the approaching 
races, turned him out to the mercy of 
the winter’s wind, which he endured 
with the ‘philosophy of a stoic. He 
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rambled carelessly about the streets, 
sometimes quoting passages to him- 
self, both serious and comic, that bore 
analogy to his situation, but without 
forming one definite idea as to where 
he was to rest his houseless head. To- 
wards the close of the evening he 
strolled by accident into the lower 
part of the theatre, which had for- 
merly been an inn, and was then oc- 
cupied by a female whose husband had 
been a sergeant of dragoons, for the 
purpose of retailing refreshments to 
those who visited the playhouse. After 
chatting until it was dark, the woman 
hinted that she wished to go to bed, 
and begged he might retire, upon 
which he replied, in the words of Don 
John in The Chances, ‘** I was think- 
ing of going home, but that I have no 
lodging.” The good dame, taking the 
words literally, inquired into the cause, 
with which he acquainted her without 
disguise. Being the mother of a fa- 
mily, she felt severely for his forlorn 
situation. At that time he was not 
master of a single halfpenny in the 
world, nor had he the means of obtain- 
ing one. The poor creature shed tears 
of regret that she could not effectually 
alleviate his misfortune. He endea- 
voured to assume a careless gaiety, 
but the woman's unaffected sorrow 
brought the reflection of his own dis- 
obedience to his mind, and he shed 
tears in copious libation. In his grief 
he saw the sorrow of his parents, whom 
he had deserted to follow what he be- 
gan to perceive was a mad career, in 
despite of the many unanswered re- 
monstrances he had received, with a 
fair promise of forgiveness and re- 
stored affection, should he return to 
his business. 

This philanthropic female lamented 
that she could not furnish him with a 
bed, but offered to lend him her hus- 
band’s cloak, and to procure a bundle 
of dry hay, that he might find a sleep- 
ing corner in an empty room. His 
heart was too full to pay his gratitude 
in words; his eyes, thanked her, he 
wept bitterly, accepted her kind offer, 
and retired to rest. To intrude any 
further on her kindness was too pain- 
ful for him, as she was struggling to 
maintain a numerous offspring. He, 
therefore, carefully shunned the house 
at meal times, and wandered through 
the fields or streets until he supposed 
their repasts were finished. At last, 
so overcome by fasting and fatigue, 
that he could not rest, he rose from 
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his trooper’s cloak, in the dead of 
night, and explored the kitchen, 
searching the dresser and shelves, in 
hopes of finding some eatable remnant 
that might satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger, but in vain. On his return to 
his hay-truss, he accidentally struck 
against the kitchen table, the noise of 
which he feared might alarm the 
family ; and that, uncertain of the real 
eause of his leaving his apartment at 
that hour, they might naturally sup- 
a that his purpose was to rob the 
nouse, as a reward for the hospitality 
he had received. The idea added to 
the misery he was then enduring. He 
trembled, and listened, but all was 
quiet. He then renewed his search, 
for his hunger overcame his fears, and 
to his intense delight he found a large 
crust of stale bread, which he was 
afterwards informed had been used for 
rubbing out some spots of white paint 
from the very cloak that composed 
his bedding. He devoured it with 
avidity, as he was entering on a fourth 
day without nourishment, and returned 
heartfelt thanks to Providence, whose 
omnipotent hand was stretched out 
in the very critical moment, to save 
him from the most direful of all pos- 
sible deaths—starvation ! 

At length he “ returned to reason 
and the shop,” and was received by 
his relatives with all the warmth of 
parental affection. For three years he 
attached himself solely to business, 
and resolved to abandon the stage and 
itsdelusive dreams forever. But theap- 

lause he had received continully rang 
in hisears. Anon the theatrical drum 
sounded its loudest notes ; he forgot the 
misery of his former campaigns, the 
empty glory alone remaining in his re- 
collection. The temptation over- 
powered him, and once more he be- 
came an actor. After several short 
excursions of litthe moment, he en- 
listed under the banners of Mr. Ri- 
chard William Knipe, whose daughter 
he afterwards married in Belfast, and 
became the father of a family of four 
children. Knipe was a veteran com- 
mander, highly esteemed in the coun- 
try parts of Ireland —a scholar and a 
gentleman, whose facctious and eccen- 
tric character was long remembered 
and recorded with pleasure by those 
who knew him. On Knipe’s death, 
Cherry joined the principal provincial 
company: of Ireland, under the ma- 
nagement of Atkins, where he filled a 
most extensive round of characters, 
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and for many years was the popular 
favourite throughout the north. 

Mr. Ryder, having, in 1787, been 
engaged for Covent Garden, Cherry, 
whose reputation had reached the 
capital, was called up from Belfast, to 
supply his place at the Theatre Royal, 
Smock-alley, Dublin. He made his 
first appearance as Darby, in the Poor 
Soldier ; his success exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations ; ; he soon esta- 
blished himself in public favour, ob- 
tained possession of a range of charac- 
ters as various as they were extensive, 
and for six years, Little Cherry, as he 
was familiarly called, stood at the top 
of his profession in the comic line. 
His first original character in Dublin 
was a Spouting Barber, in a very 
pleasant entertainment, called The 
LHypochondriac, which performance 
gave great satisfaction to the author, 
Mr. Anprew FRraAnkKLIN, who wrote 
constantly for the Dublin theatre, and 
whose productions were held in high 
repute in his own city, even when they 
had not been breveted by the London 
stamp. Franklin was the author of a 
farce, called the Mermaid, acted at 
Covent Garden, in 1792, better suited 
to the gods of the gallery than the 
critic in his closet. In 1797, he pro- 
dueed, A Trip to the Nore, a musical 
trifle in one act, intended to cele- 
brate Lord Duncan’s victory at Cam- 
perdown. Franklin says in the preface, 
that he wrote it in one day, and that 
it cannot brave literary animadversion. 
In the same year appeared from his 
pen a comic piece, with the startling 
title of The Wandering Jew, which 
was speedily consigned to oblivion. 
llis other dramas are, The Outlaw's 

Ymbarkation (produced on the expe- 
dition to Holland in 1799); Gander 
Hall (a failure), acted one night only 
at the Haymarket, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Gibbs; The Egyptian Festivul, 
a comic piece; and The Counterfeit, 
a furce. ‘The two last were produced 
at Drury-lane, wiih tolerable attrac- 
tion. 

From the increase of his family, and 
the payments of the Dublin theatrical 
exchequer not being quite as certain 
as those of the Bank of England, 
Cherry was induced to turn his 
thoughts towards an engagement in 
some of the provincial circuits in Eng- 
land. His first essay was with Tate 
Wilkinson at York, where he con- 
tinued for three years in full posses- 
sion of public favour. He then re- 
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turned to his native country, induced 
by a flattering offer from Daly to per- 
form with Miss Farren. He received 
a most.cordial greeting on his appear- 
ance as Sir Peter Teazle, and remained 
for two seasons in Ireland, during 
which time he wrote and produced two 
operatic pieces— Harlequin in the 
Stocks, and The Outcasts, which were 
received at the Crow-street Theatre 
with general approbation, and added 
much to his professional importance. 
The manager treated him ill, and he 
quitted Ireland once more, for Man- 
chester,* from whence he removed to 
Bath, at that time considered second 
only to London, in theatrical taste 
and fastidious criticism. He succeeded 
Blisset, who had been a universal 
favourite, but the Bath connoissieurs 

ronounced Cherry's Captain Bertram 
in the Birth-Day, to be as finished a 
picture of the scenic art as had ever 
been witnessed on their boards. His 
reputation as an actor in the first class 
soon became fixed and determined, 
and for four seasons he enjoyed the 
most honoureble patronage and sup- 
port. 

On the resignation of Mr, King, he 
obtained the summit of his wishes, an 
engagement at Drury-lane, where he 
offered himself for public approbation 
on the 24th of September, 1802, in 
the characters of Sir Benjamin Dove, in 
Cumberland’s comedy of The Brothers, 
and Lazarillo, in Jephson’s farce of 
Two Strings to your Bow. The suc- 
cess he met with in both these parts at 
once established his position. On the 
7th of February, 1804, Cherry made a 
great step as a dramatic author by the 
production of The Soldier’s Daughter, 
a comedy, which, whatever may be the 
true standard ofits merit, enriched the 
treasury of the theatre, and ran for 
thirty-five nights to crowded houses, 
during the first season. It has kept 
the stage ever since; and, although 
too mawkish in sentiment, and too full 
of clap-trap to suit the fastidiousness 
of modern taste, it is, nevertheless, an 
effective play, and likely to continue 
long on the stock list, as affording the 
opportunity of good acting in many of 
the principal characters. The under- 
plot, with the distresses of the Malfort 
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family, forms a damaging episode, 
which would be better omitted. The 
title of the comedy was happily suited 
to the warlike spirit of the time. The 
Widow Cheerly, the Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter, was admirably supported by Mrs. 
Jordan, who also spoke an epilogue in 
character, which very whimsically de- 
scribed a female army of reserve, 
and contained several happy points, 
delivered by that inimitable actress 
with the most powerful effect. Ex- 
actly two months later, Cumberland 
produced a comedy on the same 
boards, which he christened The 
Sailor's Daughter, but the similarity 
of name was far from producing a cor- 
responding success, After five or six un- 
profitable repetitions, it was laid aside. 

In 1817, The Soldier’s Daughter 
was revived at Covent Garden Theatre, 
for Miss O’Neill, who performed the 
Widow Cheerly six times ; but she was 
more exclusively a daughter of Melpo- 
mene than Thalia, and in this part sug- 
gested painful reminiscences of Mrs. 
Jordan. 

On the 15th of May, 1805, Cherry 
brought out a comic sketch at Drury- 
lane, entitled, All fur Fame, or a 
Peep at the Times, which was per- 
formed, or rather recited, for Mrs. 
Mountain’s benefit. It was a mere 
trifle, pleasantly levelled at the Betty 
mania, and the prevailing rage for in- 
fantine actors. In the August of the 
same year, he wrote a comedy called 
The Village, or the World's Epitome, 
which was acted at the Haymarket, 
and so badly received that it was 
withdrawn after the second representa- 
tion. The object seemed to be to cor- 
rect the error of those who imagine the 
country to be the only seat of inno- 
cence, candour, and generosity. For 
Incledon’s benefit at Covent Garden, 
Cherry furnished a musical interlude, 
under the title of Spanish Dollars, 
or the Priest of the Parish, which 
was afterwards adopted by the ma- 
nagement. In the year following, the 
grand operatic drama of The Travel- 
lers, or Music’s Fascination, in five 
acts, was produced at Drury-lane. 
Few pieces have been more successful 
or attractive, and the spectacular por- 
tion was considered to have surpassed 





* One night, at Manchester, he played Drugget in Three Weeks after Marriage, with 


Lewis as Sir Charles Racket, 
as if he was going to eat me.” 


make two bites of A cherry.” 


When in the quarrelling scene he observed, “‘ Egad he looks 
“Eat you!” replied Lewis, ‘“* Yes, d—-n me, 1 would not 
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all that had hitherto been attempted. 
The music, composed by Corri, and 
sung by Braham, Mrs. Mountain, Sig- 
nora Storace, and Mrs. Bland, was great- 
ly admired at the time. The piece is 
replete with openers and allusions to 
passing events, which received propor- 
tionate applause. The plot and inci- 
dents are extravagant, not to say im- 
possible; but the excellence of the 
acting, and the constant variety, si- 
lenced all critical objections. Sixteen 
years later, The Travellers was re- 
vived at the same theatre, with very 
little success, and scarcely one of the 
se performers. 
thomas King, the celebrated come- 
dian, the original Lord Ogleby and Sir 
Peter Teazle, who had retired from the 
stage in 1802, died at the commence- 
ment of February, 1806. On the 
12th of that month a performance took 
Ee at Drury-lane for the benefit of 
is widow, who was in straitened cir- 
cumstances, as King had imprudently 
lost much of. his savings by gambling. 
For this occasion Cherry wrote a poe- 
tical effusion (as it was called in the 
bill), denominated ‘ Thalia’s Tears.” 
This was never repeated or printed. 
On drawing up the curtain, the stage 
exhibited an interesting group. The 
back-ground represented Parnassus. 
Upon a pedestal in the centre, Mrs. 
Jordan, as Thalia, was discovered 
weeping over an urn, containing the 
ashes of poor Tom King, once the fa- 
vourite of the comic muse. On each 
side the most admired characters of 
this excellent actor were personified by 
the following individuals: Mr. Ban- 
nister appeared as Touchstone, Mr. 
Cherry as Lord Ogleby, Mr. Wrough- 
ton as Moody (Country Girl), and Mr. 
Dowton as Sir Peter Teazle. Tha- 
lia recorded the talents of her deceased 
favourite; and the mellifluous tones of 
Mrs. Jordan’s voice, and the feeling 
energy of her gestures were never more 
successfully exerted in exciting the sym- 
pathetic sorrow of her auditors. ‘The 
before-mentioned performers recited in 
turn several appropriate lines; and a 
dirge,composed by P.King,was solemn- 
ly sung by Braham, Kelly, Miller, Ma- 
dame Storace, and Mrs. Bland. A 
song, written by Monk Lewis, was also 
given by Braham in his best style. 
The produce of the evening, it was 
supposed, could not fall short of six 
hundred pounds. On the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, 1807, Cherry added to his list 
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of dramas an operatic piece in three 
acts, called Peter the Great, or the 
Wooden Walls, which was acted at 
Covent Garden, but only repeated five 
times. The subject has been often se- 
lected, but never handled with superior 
effect. The familiar expression — 
“* wooden walls”—as applied to ships, 
may be traced back to the famous 
oracle delivered to the Athenians at 
the time of the Persian invasion (see 
Herodotus, book vii.), in which it is 
declared that they shall deliver their 
city from the enemy by means of their 
wooden walls. ‘The subsequent naval 
victory of Salamis vindicated the pro- 
phecy. On the 9th of April, 1807, 
Cherry’s last appearance as an author 
took place at Drury-lane, in the pro- 
duction of a comedy in three acts, 
called A Day in London, which was 
only acted three times. This piece, 
although not deficient in wit and point, 
had too many scenes without action, 
and merely conversational, to give sa- 
tisfaction to the audience. The writer, 
with a proper degree of deference, 
withdrew it at once. After the burn- 
ing of Drury-lane, and the erection 
of the new theatre, Cherry ceased to 
be engaged in London. He then be- 
came manager of a circuit in Wales, 
occasionally visiting the south of Ire- 
land. Edmund Kean was the leading 
actor in this company for more than 
two years, between 1809 and 1811, 
struggling with poverty and obscurity, 
but filled with the genius which, not 
long afterwards, blazed forth in un- 
— effulgence on the boards of 
Jrury-lane. 

Cherry died on the 7th of February, 
1812, at Monmouth, in South Wales, 
and is buried there. He had just 
completed his fiftieth year. His death 
was caused by congestion of the brain, 
brought on by mental anxiety conse- 
quent on the wreck of ail his property 
in the managerial speculations above- 
named. The thought that his wife 
and youthful family were left entirely 
unprovided for embittered his last mo- 
ments, and quickened the progress of 
disease. Mrs. Cherry survived her 
husband for twenty-five years, endur- 
ing many sorrows, and within eighteen 
years of the present date, was reduced 
to such distress that she received re- 
lief from the Drury-lane and Covent 
Garden funds, although she had no 
positive claim on either. 

J. W. C. 
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We know that ‘ Britannia rules the 
waves,” and that she has ruled them 
ever since she first ‘arose from out 
the azure main;” at any rate we have 
been trained implicitly in that belief 
from childhood, and do not intend to ab- 
abjureit. One thingis quite certain, Bri- 
tain is mainly indebted to her wooden 
walls for her rank, position, and power 
as the leading empire of the world. 
Fifty years ago Britain was, under 
Providence, absolutely indebted for 
her existence as a nation to her navy ; 
it alone preserved her from invasion, 
and to this day it is her right arm and 
her safeguard. We — English, Irish, 
Scotch—are essentially maritime peo- 
ple; and during the last two or dees 
centuries our gallant seamen, and sea- 
songs relative to them and their noble 
profession, have alike been popular in 
the highest degree. These sea-songs 
are eminently national—the only really 
national songs that England, as one of 
the three kingdoms, possesses. Ire- 
land and Scotland, for the last hundred 
years at least, each have contributed 
a fair proportion of their sons to the 
imperial navy and to the merchant 
service ; and to a very considerable ex- 
tent natives of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland acquire at sea (especially if 
men-of-war’s men) the same general 
professional characteristics. They, in 
a manner, cease to be exclusively Eng- 
lish, Irish, or Scotch, and become em- 
phatically British SEAMEN, renowned 
throughout the wide world for their 
nautical skill, their dauntless bravery, 
their indomitable hardihood, their 
many noble and matchless qualities. 
We make this observation, which we 
believe to be just and truthful, in order 
that it may be understood that we re- 
gard our “ English” sea-songs as being 
also Irish and Scotch in the sense 
above indicated ; for England’s naval 
victories were won, and England’s 
wooden walls are at the present mo- 
ment manned, with officers and seamen 
of each of the three kingdoms in very 
fair proportions, according to their 
respective populations. 

This much premised, let us next 
remark the instructive fact, that no 
foreign nation possesses sea-songs wor- 
thy of the name when compared with 


ours. The Dutch, the Danes, and 
Norwegians, it is true, have a few to- 
lerable sea-songs, and one of them at 
least—the Norsk song (“* Mens Nord- 
havet bruser mod fieldbygt Strand”)— 
is quite a national song in every sense, 
as we had reason to learn when in 
Norway. And during our sojourn in 
Denmark we picked up one “ Sang 
for Flaaden,” which is really a capital 
Danish sea-song—vigorous, terse, spi- 
rited, and buoyant as the motion of a 
bounding bark. We will here quote 
a single stanza of the original as a spe- 
cimen :— 


“ Perfor rash ombord ! 
See Fregatten, hoor bun stamper ! 
Seer ¥ ikke boor 
Hekla med af Rengsel damper ? 
Op med Seil og Damp! 
Op med Reer og op med Master ! 
Rask afsted til Ramp! 
@ shal bide, at 
Tpdshen haaner Eder, Gaster ! 
Ud med beer Fregut! 
Og send ham Laget glut ! 
Hurra! burra! burra !” 


We do not attempt to translate the 
above, because we know by experience 
that it is impossible to adequately pre- 
serve the peculiar spirit of the original. 
Whoever, however, understands Da- 
nish, will agree with us that there is a 
sailor-like energy, a genuine salt-water 
smack in the lines; and the other 
half-dozen stanzas of the song are 
equally good. 

“rance has long been a great maritime 
power as regards her navy, but we 
question whether what we should re- 
gard as a genuine sea-song was ever 
written bya Frenchman. To illustrate 
and enforce our opinion, let us give 
what we consider a very fair specimen 
of a French 


CHANSON MARINE. 
“ Chacun Asa Philosophie, 
Un marin 4 la sienne aussi : 
Sur ma Frégate je défie 
Et les chagrins et les soucis, 
Pour les dompter, 
Les éviter, 
Toujours avec moi j’embarque la Folie ! 
Dans mon hamac, 
Sur le tillac, 
Je me distrais en fumant mon tabac ; 
Et quand ma pipe est allumée, 
Je me dis, Que sont les grandeurs, 
Les biens, la gloire, la renommée ? 
Ah, ma foi, de lafumée! (/er.) 
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“ Traversant la mer de Ia vie, 
Tachons d’arriver 4 bon port, 
Vivons sans haine et sans envie, 
Toujours content de notre sort, 
De la bonté, 
De la gaité, 
D'étre immortels, n’ayant pas la manie. 
Le plus savant 
A vu souvent, 
Tous ses écrits emportés par le vent ; 
N'usons done par en vain notre encre; 
L’onde s‘enva, ne revient plus, 
Et morbleu! dans cette mer 14 
On ne jette pas lanere!” (/er.) 


Now, is the above worthy to rank 
alongside our own ocean lyrics? De- 
cidedly not. It js redolent, to use a 
hackneyed expression, not of the heav- 
ing billows of ocean, not of the spirit 
of the real blue-water tar, but of the 
Parisian boulevards and the Palais 
Royal!’ One cannot but be amused 
at the idea of calling’ it a ‘sea-song. 
The author may have sailed on salt 
water, he may have crossed the line, 
and may even be a practical seaman 
himself for aught we know to the con- 
trary; but assuredly his * philosophie,” 
as expressed in the song, is not that of 
a sailor, but of a litt@rateur, a veritable 
enfant de Paris, who, when he would 
discourse of the ocean, is rather think- 
ing of the Seine and its barges, and 
swimming-schools ; and who sings of 
the sea, and of ships, and of sailors 
just in the same spirit as one of his 
brethren, who writes— 

* La vie est une voyage, 
Tachons de l’embeliir! 


Jetons sur con passage 
Les roses du plaisir !” 


But the genius of French and Eng. 
lish seamen is so different that, after 
all, it is possible that a song which the 
latter would regard with unutterable 
contempt and disgust, may exactly suit 
the fancy and sentiment of the mer- 
curial, yet gallant sons of Gaul. 


Toresume. We possess sea-songs, 
written fully three centuries ago ; but 
there is little doubt that similar pro- 
ductions, popular at a yet earlier date 
than the reign of Elizabeth, are now 
irrecoverably lost. The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, at a somewhat later 
period, probably inspired many a brave 
ballad and song in glorification of our 
ships and sailors; and these songs 
would be printed on black letter broad- 
sides, or handed about in MS., and in 
some instances would be sung over the 
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length and breadth of the land; and 
yet all, or nearly all of them have like- 
wise perished. In Pepy’s collection is 
a naval song, descriptive of a sea-fight 
in the reign of bluff King Hal, and se- 
veral similar pieces a generation or two 
later in date have been preserved. One 
of the oldest of these is ** The Mariner's 
Song,” in the comedy of Common Con- 
ditions, bearing date 1576. As a spe- 
cimen of the style of our earliest sea- 
songs, we shall present it entire, as 
given, with modernised spelling, in the 
** Book of English Songs.”* 


* Lustily, lustily, lustily let us sail forth, 
The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the 


north, io 


** All things we have ready, and nothing we want 
To furnish our ship that rideth hereby ; 
Victuals and weapons they be nothing scant, 
Like worthy mariners ourselves we wiil try. 

Lustily, lustily, &c. 


* Her flags he new trimmed, set flaunting aloft, 
Our ship for swift swimming, Uh! she doth ex- 
cel ; 
We fear no enemies, we have ‘scaped them oft, 
Of all ships that swimmeth she beareth the bell. 
Lustily, lustily, &c. 


** And here is a master excelleth in skill, 
And our master’s mate he is not to seek ; 
An‘ bere is a boatswain will do his good will, 
And here is a ship, boy, we never had leak. 


“Jf fortune then fail not, and our next voyage 
prove, 
We will return merrily, and make good cheer, 
And hold altogether as friends link'd in love, 
The cans shali be filled with wine, ale, and beer, 
Lustily, lustily,”” &e. 


The reader will observe that even at 
this early period much of the charac- 
teristic, bold, confident, roistering spi- 
rit which pervades modern sea-songs, 
is expressed in the above antique 
*‘stave.”t Itis rather curious, how- 
ever, that the mariners vaunt the ex- 
treme swiftness of their ship rather 
than their own valour in fight. They 
«fear no enemies,” not because they 
know they can conquer them in battle, 
but because they ‘‘ have ’scaped them 
oft,” owing to the ‘swift swimming” 
of their own ship! Another song, of 
the date 1609, commences thus :— 


“ We be three poor mariners, 
Newly come from the seas ; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy, 
While others live at ease!" 


The two lines of this ‘* Mariner’s 
Glee,” which we have italicised above, 


+ Seamen call a’song a stave; 6n1 their own peculiar cries they call songs. 
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express the same sentiment as a later 
and very popular song. 

In the next generation the Earl of 
Dorset wrote a song, or rather a bal- 
lad, which has ever been popular on 
account of its lively, witty, airy, tune- 
ful style, the gallant spirit which it 
breathes, and the circumstances under 
which it is alleged to have been pro- 
duced. We, of course, allude to the 
celebrated piece—* To all you Ladies 
now on Land.” According to tradi- 
tion, the author composed it the day 
before the great battle between the 
Dutch fleet, under Admiral Opdam— 
“* Foggy Opdam,” as Dorset calls hin— 
and the English fleet, under the Duke 
of York, on June 3rd, 1665; but Dr. 
Johnson discredits this, and asserts 
that Dorset ‘ only re-touched or 
finished it on the memorable even- 
ing. But even this,” adds the doctor, 
**whatever it may subtract from his 
facility, leaves him his courage.” We 
have no means of judging which state- 
ment is correct, but assuredly we sce 
no reason to deem it either an impos- 
sibility, or even an improbability, that 
Dorset (Lord Buckhurst at the time) 

should compose the song entirely on 
the battle eve. A far more remark- 


able production is that magnificent 


‘Sword Song” of Theodore Korner, 
and yet he unquestionably composed 
and wrote it down when’ bivoui acing 
in a wood, only two hours before the 
conflict in which he met his death, 
sabre in band. Dorset’s ballad is pre- 
cisely such an one as we would expect 
from an accomplished courtier and 
gallant cavalier. ‘The first stanza 
strikes the key-note to the whole pro- 
duction :— 


** To all ye ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite ; 
But first would have you understand, 
llow hard it is to write : 
The Muees now, and Neptune, too, 
We must implore to write to you. 
With a fa, la, la, Ja, la.” 


All we need observe of it is that it 
does not breathe the spirit of a genuine 
sailor song, nor can we, in fact, ex- 
pect that it should, for Dorset was 
merely a volunteer on ship-board. At 
that (and even at a later) period it 
was quite customary for a high-born 
cavalier, or a military gentleman, to 
actually assume command of a ship-of- 
war or a fiéet, although he had all his 
life been an officer in the land service. 
Practical seamanship was by no means 
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considered essential to enable a man 
to command at sea. One week he 
might command aregiment—the ensu- 
ing, a three-decker ! 

We shall next proceed to notice the 
most deservedly celebrated sea-songs 
down to the advent of the king of 
ocean lyrists. First, we have “Ye 
Gentlemen of England” (said to be by 
Martyn Parker), the exact date of 
which is unknown to us. This song 
merits its long and steady popularity. 
he words and the music are alike 
really excellent. ‘The first, and best 
stanza is as foliows:— 

* Ye gentlemen of England, 
That live at home at ease, 
Ah! littie do ye think upon 
The dangers of the seas! 
Give ear unto the mariners, 
An they will plainly show 


All the cares and the fears 
When the stormy winds do blow.” 


It is worthy of remark, that this song 
was a great favourite of Campbell's, 
and he not only wrote his *‘ Mariners 
of England ” to its air, but he also in- 
corporated in his own glorious lyric the 
oft-repeated line—** When the stormy 
winds do blow.” 

From this period to the end of the 
eighteenth century, several sea-songs 
and lyrics by different authors ap- 
peared, which deserve special mention 
on account not only of their own great 
and distinctive merits, but also because 
they were immensely popular in their 
day, and in most instances yet con- 
tinue so. We do not pretend to refer 
to them in chronological order, and in 
some instances we are, in fact, igno- 
rant of the precise period of their pro- 
duction. 

Jirst, we will mention Gay’s ** Black- 
eyed Susan ”— a piece which must be 
familiar to many of our readers. Itis 
simple in incident, pathetic in tone, 
melodiously written, and set to a very 
touching and appropriate air. Its popu- 
larity has never flagged up to the pre- 

sent time, although | it has been written 
considerably more than a century. 
Seamen and landsmen have alike de- 
lighted to sing it. Yet more popular 
with seamen, but not with landsmen, 
is the ** Spanish Ladies.” Who wrote 
it we know not, but the author either 
was a seaman himself, or very inti- 
mately acquainted with the sea, and 
the tastes of suilors. “The piece pos- 
sesses no literary merit whatever, but 
it is a genuine sailor's stave, and to 
this day i it is sung in many a forecastle 
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in every quarter of the globe. For 
these reasons we subjoin the first of 
the half-dozen stanzas as a specimen: — 


“ Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish lacies, 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain ; 
For we have received orders 
For to sail to Old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see you again.” 


‘¢ Hearts of Oak,” written by Gar- 
rick, of late years has been remembered 
chiefly for its admirable chorus —a 
chorus known by eV@fy man-o’-war's- 
man, as well as his own name, and 
which is superlatively excellent of the 
kind :— 

“ Hearts of oak are our ships 
Gallant tars are our men ; 
We always are ready— 
Steady, boys, steady ! 
We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again.” 


Deservedly more celebrated than any 
of the above, is that noble song, ‘‘ The 
Storm,” the authorship of which is a 
matter of controversy. The air itself 
is very old, but the words are by some 
attributed to Falconer, the Leith sea- 
man (whose ‘ Shipwreck” is the only 

oem of length in the language), and 

y others, to Alexander Stevens, an 
actor of note in his day. We are in- 
clined to think that of the two Stevens 
is probably the author, for the sea- 
odes, &c., of Falconer are very infe- 
rior to his well-known poem, and ‘The 
Storm,” is not written at all in the 
style and tone of any of his acknow- 
ledged productions. Be this as it may, 
«‘The Storm” is undoubtedly one of 
the finest sea-songs ever written, and 
few verses are more frequently sung 
and quoted than the opening lines: — 

“ Cease, rude Boreas, blust’ring railer ! 
List, ye landsmen, all to me! 


Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea." 


Subsequently to the above, if we 
mistake not, appeared two other very 

opular sea-songs — viz., the * Bay o’ 
Seay ” (by Andrew Cherry), and the 
*¢Old Commodore,” both excellent, 
especially the latter, which, however, 
is extremely coarse in language, but 
graphic and truthful. 

And now let us refer to two truly 
grand sea-lyrics, written by a great poet, 
whose life and history were such that 
he was about the last author in the 
world whom one would have expected 
to produce such pieces. We allude to 
the domestic, pious, yet patriotic bard, 
William Cowper, who wrote ‘The 
Castaway,” and the “Loss of the 
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Royal George.” The former he 
founded on an incident related in 
** Anson’s Voyage ;” and truthful and 
appropriate as its language is, in di- 
rect reference to the fact alluded to, 
yet the real interest of the piece — to 
those, at least, who are not mere sur- 
face-readers—is its deep-meaning, me- 
lancholy personal allegory. Oft have 
we ourselves, in our moments of de- 
pression, mournfully recited these lines 
of the piece :— 
“The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board— 


Of friends, of hope, of all bereft; 
His floating home for ever left !” 


And do sailors—practical foremast- 
men—appreciate and repeat Cowper's 
“Castaway”? Yes; some of them 
assuredly do, and we can name at 
least one interesting proof. Dana, in 
his matchless ‘Two Years before the 
Mast,” relates how he “ killed time ” 
during the long monotonous night- 
watches, by repeating over to himself 
a variety of things which he knew by 
heart. After mentioning several, he 
says—‘* The next in the order, that I 
never varied from, came Cowper's 
‘ Castaway,’ which was a great favour- 
ite with me; the solemn measure and 
gloomy character of which, as well as 
the incident that it was founded 
upon, made it well suited to a lonely 
watch at sea.” 

The “ Loss of the Royal George ” 
is, of course, a commemoration of the 
almost unparalleled catastrophe at 
Spithead, in 1782, when, by the most 
culpable negligence, the Royal George 
capsized at her anchorage, and out of 
1200 souls on board, not less than 900, 
including Admiral Kempenfelt, pe- 
rished. Cowper’s lyric-elegy, as it may 
be termed, is a glowing, spirit-stirring 
composition ; the language is simple, 
yet terse and energetic, and some of 
the lines are peculiarly felicitous. For 
instance, what a fine sentiment is ex- 
pressed in the following stanza :— 

** Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes, 


An. mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes.” 


All efforts, however, to weigh the 


Royal George proved unavailing, 
owing, probably, in some measure, to 
the shortness of her length, which, 
combined with her enormous and dis- 
proportionate height from keel to up- 
per-works, caused her to sink deeply 
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in the sand, and rendered it very dif- 
ficult to grapple her in a proper fashion 
for raising. Thus, she could not, as 
Cowper naturally anticipated, again 
float “full charged with England’s 
thunder ;” and even had she, yet, as 
he sadly reiterates :— 
“ Brave Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o'er, 


And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more !" 


Cowper’s two sea-lyrics, especially 
the one last referred to, attracted con- 
siderable notice at the time they were 
first published; and had they then been 
set to appropriate music and sung by 
Incledon, or even were they, at the 

resent day, sung by such a man as 

Tenry Russell, we cannot doubt they 
would attain avery distinguished popu- 
larity. 

The mention of the ‘‘ Loss of the 
Royal George” reminds us of a fine 
piece by Sheridan (who produced se- 
veral sea-songs, generally of no great 
merit, yet, in some instances, popular); 
written, as we understand, on the loss 
of the Saldanah frigate, the Hon. 
Captain Pakenham, who perished with 
all his crew. We give a single 
stanza :— 


* But no mortal power shall now 
That crew and vessel save ; 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of snow, 
And the track beneath her prow 
Is their grave.” 


And now for the king of the sea- 
poets, and the laureate of the navy— 
and he is Charles Dibdin, as all the 
world knows. But perchance all the 
world does not know how widely opi- 
nions differ as to the real merit of 
the said Charles Dibdin. Lord Jef- 
frey, the greatest of modern critics, 
considered Dibdin’s songs to be mere 
** slang ;” but, Jeffrey, as he himself 
avowed, had a perfect hatred and hor- 
ror of the sea,* and therefore we must 
not accept him as an altogether im- 
partial or unprejudiced critic as con- 
cerns Dibdin. But one whose judg- 
ment is deserving of more regard on 
this subject than Lord Jeffrey’s ex- 

resses an opinion quite as unfavoura- 
le. We allude to a writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, in 1829, apparently 
a naval officer himself, and certainly 
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a very able commentator. He endea- 
vours to prove that Dibdin, on the 
whole, was little better than a charla- 
tan; and he distinctly says, that ‘his 
songs have never been the means of 
contributing a single seaman to the 
country, much less of adding a 
thorough-bred tar to the service.” 
Now, against this sweeping opinion 
let us pit that of Captain Chamier, 
R.N., who, in his “‘ Ben Brace,” ex- 
claims, “* How much, how very much 
is the nation indebted to Dibdin! 
His songs are made for sailors, and 
breathe the very inspiration they re- 
uire.’” What, too, says Herman 
Melville, the great American sailor- 
author? He says, in his ‘ White 
Jacket,” that Dibdin’s songs breathe 
the very poetry of ocean ;” but, he 
adds, that they also savour strongly of 
a sort of Mahomedan fatalism and sen- 
sualism. And that is true enough, 
Another opinion of Dibdin’s songs, 
and as far as it goes we think it is a 
very just one, was given some years 
ago in ‘* Chambers’s Edinburgh Jour- 
nal,” in these words—*‘ His songs, on 
the whole, present an idealised and 
exaggerated embodiment of the cha- 
racteristics, life, and habits of seamen. 
They were written in war time, when 
the nation wasexcited toa pitch of fren- 
zied enthusiasm by asuccession of unpa- 
ralleled naval victories—when a prince 
of the blood trod the quieter dea and 
Nelson was ‘ Britannia’s god of war.’ 
Their popularity with landsmen was 
then incredible. Everybody sang 
Dibdin’s sea-songs, deeming them a 
perfect mirror of sea-life and seamen’s 
character. The truth is, he has ex- 
aggerated both the virtues and the 
follies of sailors to an absurd degree ; 
and his blue-jacketed heroes are no 
more to be accepted as a fair type of 
sailors than are Fennimore Cooper's 
Chingachgook and Leatherstocking as 
types of the red-men and trappers of 
North America. . . . Dibdin’s 
sea-songs might be ‘worth a dozen 
pressgangs’ for manning the navy in 
war time, and, for aught we can pre- 
dicate to the contrary, they may be 
so again; but we reiterate our convic- 
tion, that they never caused sailors to 
ship aboard a man-o’-war. Landsmen 
might volunteer by scores, through 


* Most amusingly is this evinced in the diary he wrote on his yoyage to Amcrica, as 
quoted in his life by Lord Cockburn. 
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the influence of such stirring, patriotic 
ditties ; but seamen, who ‘knew the 
ropes,’ would never be induced to ship 
through their agency.” Lastly, what 
says Charles Dibdin himself ?—though 
it is hardly permissible for an author 
to bear testimony to the merits of his 
own writings. He says—** My songs 
have been the solace of sailors in long 
voyages, in storms, in battles, and they 
have been quoted in mutinies to the 
restoration of order and discipline!" 
We are strongly tempted to add at 
least three points of admiration to the 
above astounding assertion. That the 
songs may have been “the solace of 
sailors in long voyages,” we are quite 
willing to believe; but ‘in storms!" 
“in battles !!" and ‘in mutinies!!!" 
We happen to know something of the 
sea and of seamen, and we involuntarily 
ejaculate — ‘Tell that to the marines ! 
though we suspect that even the * jol- 
lies” will not believe it, and certainly 
seamen will not, nor will we. 

The above will show what a diversity 
of opinion exists as to the merits of 
Dibdin; and we will now endeavour 
to deliver our own estimate, and we 
shall do that the more confidently be- 
cause we have long been familiar with 
the songs in question, and also with 
most other sea-songs of any mark, 

First, we must consider the circum- 
stances under which Dibdin's songs 
were written. Britain was then fighting 
almost for existence as a nation against 
the giant power of Napoleon I. ; and 
all classes were deeply impressed with 
a sound conviction, that the navy alone 
could save their country from invasion, 
and all that might result therefrom. 
But the navy perpetually needed men; 
and so unpopular was the service at 
the time, owing to the dreadfully 
severe discipline, and incredible hard- 
ships and injustice to which men-of- 
war's-men were systematically subject- 
ed, that seamen never could be induced 
to volunteer, and, notwithstanding the 
merciless razzias of numerous press- 
gangs, hardly a ship-of-war ever went 
to sea well manned. At this epoch, 
Dibdin commenced writing and sing- 
ing his sea-songs; and as they were 
admirably calculated to create a feeling 
of enthusiastic pride in the navy, and 
to impress the public with a notion 
that a man-of-war's-man’s life was not 
merely onc of the most heroic, but one 
of the happiest and most enviable, 
Mr. Pitt is said to have early appre- 
ciated the value of such compositions, 
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and accordingly encouraged Dibdin to 
continue writing them, for which the 
poet was eventually rewarded with a 
pension. We fear that Dibdin’s inspi- 
ration was, in part, not of the loftiest 
nor most honourable kind. He was 
not aman much troubled with moral 
scruples, nor particularly conscientious. 
He could not possibly be ignorant that 
life in a man-of-war was then extreme- 
ly different from what the generality 
of his songs represent. The tyranny 
and the abominable injustice with 
which men-of-war’s-men were then 
treated, was astounding and horrify- 
ing. We have conversed with old sea- 
men on the subject, and we have read 
an overwhelming amount of contem- 
porary evidence—much even legal and 
oflicial— and we know that we are 
fully justified in the above assertion, 
Dibdin was —and, perhaps, ever will 
be—unrivalled in his peculiar line of 
writing, but we cannot acquit him of 
a, reckless determination to popularise 
the navy at the expense of honest 
truth, In fact, he must have felt 
himself to be just a literary recruitin 
officer for the navy. As to the coal 
effect his lyrics had in manning ships 
of war, we agree unreservedly with 
those who maintain that very few able 
seamen would volunteer through their 
influence. But that impressible youths 
and landsmen did so in considerable 
numbers is highly probable — indeed, 
we should say, unquestionable; and 
what subsequent Boards of Admiralty 
have thought of the practical efficacy 
of the songs in this respect, is signili- 
cantly indicated by Admiralty Edi- 
tions” of them. One Admiralty, not 
many years ago, had a score of the 
best of Dibdin’s songs separately print- 
ed, and presented to all men then 
serving in the British navy. 
Regarding Dibdin’s sea-songs on 
the whole, we must charge them with 
a spirit of exaggeration. In our esti- 
mation, that is their one great pervad- 
ing fault. We personally know what 
seamen are now-a-days, and we know 
what they were in Dibdin’s time by 
the aid of his contemporaries ; and our 
decided judgment is that he has over- 
drawn their character as a class — re- 
presenting them to be greater philoso- 
phical heroes, and happier men afloat, 
and more reckless and foolish ashore, 
than they really were. We are per- 
fectly aware that the character of sea- 
men generally, and especially of men- 
of-war’s-men, is perceptibly improved 
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since Dibdin’s time, owing to amelio- 
rating circumstances in their condition ; 
but in their esprit de corps—their pro- 
fessional peculiarities of thought, of 
feeling, of speech, of action, they have 
altered comparatively little; ‘and 
Dibdin’s stock beuu-ideal of a blue- 
jacket must have been over-coloured 
and melodramatic. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We are at present 
speaking of Dibdin’s sea-songs in the 
bulk ; and it is to the majority of them 
that we apply the above charge of ex- 
aggeration, and of a tendency to im- 
part ineorrect notions of the life and 
character of men-of-war’s-men. More- 
over, we have no hesition in expressing 
our belief that one reason why his 
songs did not induce real able seamen 
to enter the navy, was, because they 
knew too well how false were the pic- 
tures he drew of a jolly, happy, merry, 
reckless life afloat. 

The other faults of Dibdin we must 
brieflypassinreview. He wasoften most 
offensively coarse (much in Smolleit’s 
fashion) in his language and ideas. 
One of his admirers endeavours to ex- 
cuse him, on the ground that such was 
the common vice of the age —an old 
and hackneyed plea on behalf of lite- 
rary sinners. A second fault of his 
style was the ridiculously profuse man- 
ner in which he introduced sea-phrases 
and nautical technicalities. They be- 
stud many of his songs as thickly as 
plums in a Christmas pudding. Now, 
we beg to apprise all undiscriminating 
admirers of the laureate of the navy, 
that real blue-jackets do not interlard 
their discourse, neither afloat nor on 
shore, with sea-phrases @ la Dibden, or 
& la Commodore Trunnion. Some- 
times they use a racy, appropriate 
professional expression or phrase, but 
not very frequently. You may talk— 
as we have oft talked — with first-rate 
seamen and men-of-war's-men for hours 
without hearing them indulge in sea- 
slang or nautical nomenclature, except 
when absolutely necessary to convey 
their meaning. It is your half-bred 
dandy sailor—we say sailor, not seaman 
—who goes swaggering and swearing 
about on shore, but at sea is not fit to 
be entrusted with the wheel in a top- 
gallant breeze, and who cannot pass a 
weather-earing ship-shape, nor turn a 
heart in a stay, nor, perhaps, even 
make a long-splice in a creditable man- 
ner — it is a fellow of this stamp who 
cannot speak without “ shivering his 
timbers,” and indulging in all sorts of 
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sea-slang and coarse profanity. A 
third—and in the estimation of seamen 
themselves the most serious of all Dib- 
din’s faults—is his tendency to commit 
ludicrous errors in describing nautical 
manceuvres and in using sea-terms. 
For our part, we only marvel that he 
did not err yet more frequently in this 
respect. Lastly, Dibdin was prone to 
dash off his lyrics with inexcusable 
haste and carelessness ; and he boasted 
that he had not only written but also 
set to music “ thirty very prominent 
songs” in three-quarters of an hour 
each! Had all his songs been pro- 
duced at this high-pressure speed, the 
world would have long ago consigned 
their author's name to merited obli- 
vion. 

Now we will gladly reverse the medal. 
It is ever more pleasant to dwell on 
merits than defects ; and, having point- 
ed out the chief errors and faults of 
Charles Dibdin, we will bear most 
cordial testimony to his rare and admi- 
rable qualities. He was not merely a 
writer of talent, but one of undeniable 
genius; and in his peculiar line he is 
quite inimitable and unrivalled. All 
his songs, even the most trifling, are 
pervaded by a hearty, bold, earnest, 
and very manly spirit; and, although 
he sometimes indulges in meretricious 
sentimentality, he is yet oftener truly 
and unaflectedly pathetic. Patriotism 
and duty are cardinal virtues, on which 
he perpetually expatiates; and with 
almost equal persistency does he incul- 
cate many other noble qualities—gene- 
rosity, valour, fortitude, clemency to 
a fallen foe, self-reliance, cheerful en- 
durance of hardship and privations, 
and manly unmurmuring resignation 
to the worst that can befall. We have 
justly charged him with general exag- 
geration as regards the character of 
seamen and their life in the navy ; but, 
setting aside this unfortunate (and we 
fear wilful and deliberate) vice of 
style, he has certainly portrayed sea- 
men in a masterly manner, intuitively 
grasping their prominent peculiarities, 
which he brings forward in strong re- 
lief. He rarely, however, succeeds in 
drawing a striking, distinct, individual 
portrait; all his sketches are of one 
type; all his Jacks, and Toms, and 
Wills, and Dicks, are embodiments of 
the salient distinguishing qualities of a 
class, and, therefore, as such we feel 
them to be Representative Men—ideal, 
albeit truthful abstractions, rather than 
flesh-and-blood individuals. 
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If Dibdin had not written so many 
sea-songs, his reputation would have 
been enhanced in critical estimation. 
We admire his genius as much, and 
relish his themes and their treatment 
as keenly as anybody; but we think 
at least three-fourths of his sea-songs 
might be annihilated without any ma- 
terial loss to literature, and with a 
certainty of placing Dibdin on a yet 
higher pedestal of fame in the opinion 
of posterity. We have carefully con- 
sidered all his acknowledged lyrics of 
the class in question, and our impres- 
sion is, that at most not more than a 
score are deserving of permanent pre- 
servation, or worthy of the name and 
fame of their author. 

A score, then, let us say, of Dib- 
din’s sea-songs are excellent, and of 
this number some half-dozen are truly 
first-rate. Whatever depreciatory re- 
marks we have previously thought it 
right to make, apply only to the great 
mass of the songs — not to the nobly- 
exceptional few; for the latter, al- 
though not faultless, are really of the 
very highest merit. Who can read 
*«* Poor Tom Bowling” without ac- 
knowledging its heart-subduing pa- 
thos? ‘The language is beautiful, the 
melody is exquisite, the simple words 
are felicitously chosen, the sentiment 
is appropriate — all is in perfect keep- 
ing; and the result is, an unique, 
matchless composition, a gem that will 
be treasured as long as the literature 
of our country exists. ‘ Poor Jack” 
is another piece which will assuredly 
enjoy an enduring popularity. Let 
us quote one grand verse which strik- 
ingly exemplifies what we said about 
Dibdin’s earnest, manly way of advo- 
cating «an ever-cheerful performance 
of duty, and reliance on Providence, 
and resignation to the will of God :— 


“ D’ye mind me, a sailor should be, every inch, 
All as one asa piece of the ship; 
And with her brave the world, without off'ring to 
flinch, 
From the moment the anchor'’s a-trip. 
As to me, in all weathers, all times, tides and ends, 
Nougiht's a trouble from duty that springs ; 
For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my 
friend's, 
And as for my life, 'tis the King's. 
Even when my time comes, ne'er believe me so soft, 
As with grief to be takcn aback; 
For that same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack |" 


«* Jack at the Windlass” is a mas- 
terly picture of the mood in which 
sailors often go to sea; and amid its 
satire, the author is careful to let us 
understand that Jack's natural vein of 
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good-humour and cheerful obedience 
underlies all his satire, grumbling, and 
fault-finding. ‘ The Voyage of Life” 
is a capital specimen of a moralising 
strain, in which Dibdin frequently in- 
dulged, when he would compare the 
ocean and ships to human life and to 
man, the individual :— 


“ A voyage at sea, and all its strife, 

Its pleasure and its pain, 

At every point resembles life— 
Hard work for little gain. 

The anchor's weighed, smooth is the flood, 
Serene seems every form, 

But soon, alas! comes on the scud 
That speake the threatening storm. 

The voyage through life is various found, 
The wind is seldom fair ; 

Though to the Straits of Pleasure tound, 
Too oft we touch at Care.” 


** Tom Tackle,” ‘* Honesty in Tat- 
ters,” “True Courage,” * Sailor's 
Consolation,” and several other songs, 
have each particular excellencies ; but 
we can merely allude to them here. 
Our space will only permit us to speak 
of two other of Dibdin’s pieces — one 
of which, ‘* The Shipwreck,” is the 
finest of all his serious efforts. It is 
a splendid composition, of a higher 
order of poetry, and more elevated in 
tone, and perfect in execution, than 
any other lyric he ever produced. In 
conception it is very dramatic; the 
incidents are natural, and correctly 
detailed ; the imagery is remarkabl 
vivid and appropriate. Had Dibdin 
never written anything else, it is of 
itself sufficient to stamp him a true 
poet; and as it is, we forget all his 
faults when we read it. We believe 
this noble piece is much less known 
than it deserves to be — for there is 
not a finer production of the kind in 
the whole compass of English litera- 
ture; and, therefore, we hesitate not 
to present it entire :— 


“ Avert yon omen, gracious Heaven ! 

The ugly scud, 

By rising winds resistless driven, 
Kisses the flood. 

How hard the lot for sailors cast, 
That they should roam 

For years, to perish thus at last 
In sight of home! 

For if the coming gale we mourn 
A tempest grows, 

Our vessel's shatter’d so and torn, 
That down she goes! 


“ The tempest comes, while meteors red 

Portentous fly ; 

And now we touch old Ocean's bed, ; 
Now reach the sky! 

On salle wirgs, in gloomy flight, 
Fiends seem to wait 

To snatch usin this dreadful night, 
Dark as our fate: 
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Unless some kind, some pitying Power 
Should interpose, 

She labours so within this hour, 
Down she goes! 


“* But see, on rosy pinions borne 

O’er the mad deep, 

Reluctant beams the sorrowing morn, 
With us to weep. 

Deceitful sorrow, cheerless light— 
Dreadful to think, 

The morn is risen, in endless night 
Our hopes to sink! 

She splits! she parts !—through sluices driven 
The water flows! 

Adieu, ye friends! have mercy Heaven! 
For down she goes!" 


The best song (strictly speaking) 
that even the king of the sea-poets 
produced, remains to be noticed. We 
allude, of course, to the ‘* True Eng- 
lish Sailor,” which he must have writ- 
ten in his happiest moment of inspi- 
ration. There cannot be two opinions 
about this song. It is the truest por- 
trait of the English—or British ?—sailor 
ever given to the world in verse. 
Everybody must recognise its graphic 
fidelity ; and we can vouch for it, that 
there are at this moment thousands of 
gallant fellows serving their country in 
the Baltic and Black Sea fleets, to 
whom Dibdin’s lines are thoroughly 
applicable. He must indeed be hy- 
percritical who will venture to impeach 


the general truthfulness of this masterly 
description of the 


“ TRUE ENGLISH SAILOR, 
“ Jack dances and sings, and is always content ; 
In his vows to his lass he'll ne’er fail her ; 
His anchor's a-trip when his money's all spent— 
And this is the life of a sailor. 


“ Alert in his duty, he readily flies 
Where the winds the tired vessel are flinging, 
Though sunk to the sea-gods, or toss'd to the skies, 
Still Jack is found working and singing. 


“ "Longside of an enemy, boldly and brave, 
He’il with broadside on broadside regale her ; 
Yet he'll sigh to the soul o’er that enemy’s grave, 
So noble’s the mind of a sailor. 


“Let cannon roar loud, burst their sides let the 
bombs, 
Let the winds a dread hurricane rattle, 
The rough and the pleasant he takes as it comes, 
And laughs at the storm and the battle. 


“Tn a fostering Power while Jack puts his trust, 
As Fortune comes smiling he'll hail her; 
Resign'd still, and manly, since what must be 
must— 
And this is the mind of a sailor. 


“Though careless and headlong, if danger should 
press, 
And rank'd ’mongst the free list of rovers, 
Yet he'll melt into tears at a tale of distress, 
And prove the most constant of lovers. 


“ To rancour unknown, to no passion @ slave, 
Nor unmanly, nor mean, nor a railer, 
He's gentle as mercy, as fortitude brave— 
And this is a true English sailor,” 


Although Dibdin is the king of our 
sea-poets, yet he is not the author of 
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the greatest naval (and truly national) 
lyric in existence. Of course we al- 
lude to Campbell’s ‘* Mariners of Eng- 
land ;” and only second to that glo- 
rious effusion of genuis is the same 
poet’s “* Battle of the Baltic.” It is 
merely necessary to name them here, 
for they are so universally known and 
appreciated that criticism or eulogy 
would alike be sheer impertinence. 

It is worthy of remark that, with 
the exception of Charles Dibdin, no 
poet has produced anything like a 
series of sea-songs. From the latter 
end of the eighteenth century up to 
the present time, a considerable num- 
ber of very popular sea-songs have 
been published ; but in hardly any in- 
stance have more than one or two of 
these pieces been written by the same 
author. We shall now briefly notice 
a few of these solitary productions 
that have attained the greatest cele- 
brity. ‘The Arethusa” (by Prince 
Hoare) is one of this class, and it has 
ever been especially pupae in the 
navy, owing partly to the fame won by 
the gallant frigate commemorated, and 
partly to the dashing, breezy, chival- 
ric style in which it is written —a 
style particularly calculated to please 
men-of-war’s-men. ‘This is the first 
stanza (one very fine line of which we 
italicise) :— 

“* Come, all ye jolly sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould, 
While English glory I unfold— 
Huzza to the Arethusa! 
She is a frigate tight and brave 
As ever stemm'd the dashing wave: 
Her menare stanch 
To their fav’rite launch, 
And when the foe shall meet our fire, 


Sooner than strike we'll all expire, 
On board of the Arethusa.” 


Incledon frequent!y sang ‘‘ The 
Arethusa,” in a style that probably 
aided not a little to win its popu- 
larity. 

The * Old Commodore” used to be 
immensely popular, and it certainly is 
a very clever and thoroughly sailor- 
like song; but, unfortunately, it is 
intolerably coarse in language, and is 
only fit, on that account, to be sung in 
a forecastle, even if there, now-a-days, 
Another anonymous song (at least we 
have not been able to obtain any copy 
with the author's name) of greater 
merit, and of almost equal popularity, 
is that entitled ‘‘ Harry Bloff.” It 
may, however, be unknown to many 
of our readers, and we think so highly 
of its style and sentiment that we shail 
insert it without further comment, 
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Dibdin himself might have been proud 
to have written—as a worthy compa- 
panion-song to his ‘‘ True English 
Sailor” — 


“ HARRY BLUFF. 
“ Harry Bluff, when a boy, left his friends and his 
home, 
His dear native land, on the ocean to roam ; 
Like a sapling he sprang, he was fair to the view, 
And was true British oak as the older he grew. 
Though his body was weak, and his hands they 
were soft, 
‘When the signal was given he was first up aloft ; 
The veterans all said he'd one day lead the van, 
And though rated a boy, he'd the soul of a man, 
And the heart of a true British sailor. 


“ When by manhood promoted, and burning for fame, 
In peace or in war Harry Biuff wes the same; 
So true to his love, and in battle so brave, 
May the myrtle and laurel entwine o'er his grave. 
In battle he fell, when by victcry crown'd— 
The fieg shot away fell in tatters around ; 
The foe thought he'd struck, when he cried out, 
* Avast!" 
And the colours of old England he nailed to the 
mast, 
And he died like a true British sailor! 


One of the most gifted of modern 
English song-writers, Barry Cornwall, 
is author of ** The Sea;” and a more 
popular production of its class has not 
been written during the present gene- 
ration. Everybody must have read 
it, or heard it sung. It may be bold 


to impugn the verdict of the public, 
which has been unequivocally mani- 


fested in favour of this remarkable 
song; but, whilst we appreciate its 
merits, and admire it as a very fine 
literary composition, we cannot con- 
scientiously en it with the best songs 
of Dibdin, or with several sea-songs 
by various authors much less popular. 
In our opinion it is far too artificial 
and forced in sentiment. Whatever 
enthusiasm the author may have felt 
regarding the sea, his song has no racy 
salt-water smack; and were you to 
ask a blue-jacket his opinion, he would 
shift his quid, and contemptuously tell 
rou that a Cockney must have written 
it. And there is a Cockney twang 
about it. When we carefully con it 
over, and weigh its words and their 
legitimate meaning, we feel that, how- 
ever spirited it may be in « literary 
sense, it lacks the soul that animates 
the breast of the genuine sea-poet; 
and we fancy that the author drew his 
inspiration from the Thames, or, at 
most, from a trip in a Margate hoy, 
or in a steam-boat to Boulogne. ‘The 
very poorest of Dibdin’s songs — how- 
ever carelessly written and paltry in 
theme — have a natural touch about 
them, a salt-water flavour, a sailor- 
like tone and air, which Barry 
Cornwall's celebrated song wofully 
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lacketh. The latter is a song which 
no true sea-poet would have written, 
and no seaman will care to sing; but 
it is excellently adaptid to ratify the 
tastes of all fresh-water sailors, ama- 
teur river yachtsmen, and fervent ad- 
mirers of T. P. Cooke. In a word, it 
is a platform and drawing-room song 
—an abundantly clever melodramatic 
effusion, which will extremely delight 
those who derive their notion of the 
ocean from a voyage to the buoy at 
the Nore, and their knowledge and 
beau-ideal of seamen from the per- 
formance of the heroes of nautical 
dramas on the stage. We are ex- 
pressing an honest opinion, which we 
feel competent and qualified to pro- 
nounce ; and, although we thus broadly 
ap against the indiscriminate eu- 
ogies so ‘often lavished on “ The Sea! 
the Sea! the open Sea!” we yet are 
warm admirers of the generality of 
Barry Cornwall's noble English songs. 
Nature, however, never intended him 
for a sea-poet. He should not ven- 
ture lower down the Thames than 
Gravesend; or, at the utmost, he 
must not quit the soundings of the 
Channel. When his lead ceases to 
bring up sand and shells, let him im- 
mediately put about, and bear up for 
the river again; for, although he as- 
sures us that 


*“ If a storm should come, and awake the deep, 
What matter # I shall ride and sleep’(1 )— 


et we don’t believe him; and, know- 
ing, as we do, that he would be infal- 
libly sea-sick even in crossing the 
Straits of Dover, we tremble at the 
mere supposition of seeing our help- 
less friend (who has spent * full fifty 
summers a rover’s life”) tossed about 
like a shuttlecock on the merciless and 
remorseless billows of the North At- 
lantic —an ocean that may be said to 
hold all amateur ‘ rovers” in especial 
scorn, for it has never yet failed to 
shake all their amiable, nonsensical 
enthusiasm out of them in less than 
twenty-four hours after they ventured 
to ride its royal waves ! 

Allan Cunningham’s ‘‘ A Wet Sheet 
and a Flowing Sea” is well deserving 
of its popularity. A nautical critic 
would, perhaps, object to some ex- 
pressions; but it is, on the whole, a 
very fine, spirited song, and its senti- 
ment is healthy and natural, and not 
overstrained nor melodramatic. We 
think it far superior to Barry Corn- 
wall’s more celebrated production, 
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The length of our article warns us 
to conclude ; yet, before doing so, we 
would fain notice a very beautiful and 
affecting piece, entitled ‘* The Sailor- 
Boy’s Grave,” written by Mr. William 
Tlott. Whether it can be strictly 
called a sea-song is a question we shall 
not discuss; but sure are we that it 
‘breathes the very poetry of ocean” 
(to use Herman Melville’s expression), 
and it is worthy, both on the score of 
subject, sentiment, and language, to 
be printed in any future collection of 
the choicest and finest sea-pieces ever 
written. Our readers will thank us 
for here presenting them with 


“THE SAILOR-BOY'S GRAVE. 


* Bright, bright were the sailor-boy’s dreams in 
life’s morning, 
When hope with its fairy-forms gilded the way, 
And a thousand sweet visions of happiness dawning, 
Were spreading their shadows throughout the long 
day. 
Quick, quick beat his heart at the buoyant bark’s 
motion, 
For his childhood's first dream—his first love— 
Were the foam-crested waves of the wide-spreading 
ocean, 
With the sun and the sea-bird above. 


“ Soon, soon were his hopes and his fairy-dreams 
banish'd ; 
Not long did they gladden his sight ; 
For he sickened, and quickly the light of life 
vanish‘d, 
Till it wan’d into death's gloomy night. 
They buried him then in the shroud they had made 
him, 
*Neath his chil lhood’s first dream—his first love— 
And sea-shells are scattered around where they laid 
him, 
With the sun and the sea-bird above. 


“ No flowers bloom in beauty; no stone tells his 
story ; 
No dirge, save the wind and the wave; 
No tablet of fame, and no emblem of glory, 
Are found near the sailor-boy's grave. 
Yet his head rests in peace on his coral-rock pillow, 
*Neath his childhood's first dream—his first love— 
And the sun, and the sea-bird, and foam-crested 
billow, 
All sparkle in splendour above.” 


Knowing what we know of the his- 
tory of certain sailor-boys and their 
graves, we can hardly read the above 
exquisite lines without shedding tears. 
Underneath the desk on which we are 
now writing there lies at this moment 
a letter relating the death and burial of 
a sailor-boy —a letter written by the 
captain of the ship to the boy’s wi- 
dowed mother — that even a stranger 
cannot read without deep emotion. 

One parting observation we must 
not omit. It is, that very few sea- 
songs, or lyrics, or poems, have been 
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written by practical seamen. We only 
know two notable exceptions. The 
first is Falconer, author of ** The Ship- 
wreck,” and of several sea-odes, &e. ; 
and the second is Ismael Fitzadam, 
who is now almost forgotten, and un- 
known to the existing generation, 
but who acquired « melancholy cele- 
brity more than thirty years ago. His 
real name was John Macken; by birth 
an Irishman ; by education a gentle. 
man; by nature a poet. He became 
& man-o'-war’s-man, and fought as 
such under Lord Exmouth, at the 
bombardment of Algiers. Subse- 
quently, he wrote and published his 
‘* Harp of the Desert,” which contains 
a description of the battle in question 
It was generously appreciated in some 
literary quarters; but when Ismael 
Fitzadam sent a copy of his work and 
a letter to Lord Exmouth, the latter 
declined to take any notice of either. 
Poor Fitzadam, in the bitterness and 
despair of his heart, then addressed 
the following very striking and affect- 
ing remonstsance to his Admiral :— 


“ Chief of the Christian host! stern Exmouth, who, 
When Britain's thunder, throned upon the sea, 
Smote proud Algiers to dust—the slave set free— 
Led’st up the fiery hurricane that blew, 

And burst in vengeance on the Paynim crew,— 
Champion of Faith ! rememberest aught of me, 
Who that day, 'mid Old England's chivalry, 

Did toil beneath thy banners, tough and true ? 
Then tried, in such mad moment of renown, 

To seize the theme—fond Pheton of the wave! 
Well, though condemned to brook Oblivion’s frown, 
Though never poet-wreath my name may save, 

Vet of his share, of thine, and victory’s crown, 

No slight can rob thy minstrel's desert-grave.” 


This ill-fated sailor-poet is said to 
have been a man of keen sensibility 
and of a very independent spirit. The 
neglect, the misfortunes, the disap- 
pointinents, and the hope long deferred 
(and, alas! never realised) experienced 
by him, at length broke his manly 
heart, 

“ Anc he! what was his fate—the Bard— 

He of the Desert-Harp, whose song 


Flowed freely, wildly as the wind 
That bore him and his harp along? 


“ The fate whieh waits the gifted one— 
To pine, each finer impulse checked ; 
At length to sink and die beneath 
The shade and silence of neglect.” 


Thus wrote ‘*L. E. L.” when Is- 
mael Fitzadam’s death added another 
name to the long list of victims of 
neglected genius. 
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THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


A LONELY LANDSCAPE. 


Waene that singularly beautiful inlet 
of the sea, known in the west of Ire- 
land as the Killeries, after narrowing 
to a mere strait, expands into a bay, 
stands the ruin of the ancient Castle of 
Gleneore. With the bold steep sides 
of Ben Greggan behind, and the broad 
blue Atlantic in front, the proud keep 
would seem to have occupied a spot 
that might have bid defiance to the 
boldest assailant. ‘The estuary itself 
here seems entirely landlocked, and 
resembles in the wild fantastic outline 
of the mountains around, a Norwegian 
fiord, rather than a scene in our own 
tamer landscape. ‘The small village 
of Leenane, which stands on the Gal- 
way shore, opposite to Glencore, pre- 
sents the only trace of habitation in 
this wild and desolate district, for the 
country around is poor, and its soil 
offers little to repay the task of the hus- 
bandman. Fishing is then the chief, 
if not the sole resource of those who 
pass their lives in this solitary region ; 
and thus, in every little creek or inlet 
of the shore may be seen the stout 
craft of some hardy venturer, and 
nets, and tackle, and such like gear, 
lie drying on every rocky eminence. 
We have said that Glencore was a ruin, 
but still its vast proportions, yet trac- 
able in massive fragments of masonry, 
displayed specimens of various eras of 
architecture, from the rudest tower of 
the twelfth century to the more ornate 
style of a later period; while artificial 
embankments and sloped sides of grass 
showed the remains of what once had 
been terrace and “ parterre,” the suc- 
cessors, it might be presumed, of fosse 
and parapet. Many a tale of cruelty 
and oppression, many a story of suf- 
fering and sorrow clung to those old 
walls, for they had formed the home 
of a haughty and a cruel race, the last 
descendant of which died in the close 
of the past century. The Castle of 
Glencore, with the title, had now de- 
scended to a distant relation of the 
house, who had repaired and so far 
restored the old residence as to make 
it habitable—that is to say, four bleak 


and lofty chambers were rudely fur- 
nished, and about as many smaller 
ones fitted for servant accommodation, 
but no effort at embellishment, not 
even the commonest attempt at neat- 
ness was bestowed on the grounds or 
the garden ; and in this state it remain- 
ed for some five-and-twenty or thirty 
a when the tidings reached the 
ittle village of Leenane that his lord- 
ship was about to return to Glencore, 
and fix his residence there. 

Such an event was of no small mo- 
ment in such a locality, and many 
were the speculations as to what might 
be the consequence of his coming. 
Little, or indeed nothing, was known 
of Lord Glencore ; his only visit to the 
neighbourhood had occurred many 
years before, and lasted but for a day. 
He had arrived suddenly, and, taking 
a boat at the ferry, as it was called, 
crossed over to the castle, whence he 
returned at nightfall, to depart as hur- 
riedly as he came. 

Of those who had seen him in this 
brief visit the accounts were vague and 
most contradictory. Some called him 
handsome and well-built; others said 
he was a dark-looking, downcast man, 
with a sickly and forbidding aspect. 
None, however, could record one sin- 
gle word he had spoken, nor could 
even gossips pretend to say that he 
gave utterance to any opinion about 
the place or the people. The mode in 
which the estate was managed gave as 
little insight into the character of the 
proprietor. If no severity was dis- 
played to the few tenants on the pro- 
perty, there was no encouragement 
given to their efforts at improvement ; 
a kind of cold neglect was the only 
feature discernible, and many went so 
far as to say, that if any cared to for- 
get the payment of his rent the chances 
were it might never be demanded of 
him; the great security against such a 
venture, however, lay in the fact, that 
the land was held at a mere nominal 
rental, and few would have risked his 
tenure by such an experiment, 

It was little to be wondered at that 
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Lord Glencore was not better known 
in that secluded spot, since even in 
England his name was scarcely heard 
of. His fortune was very limited, and 
he had no political influence whatever, 
not possessing a seat in the upper 
house; so that, as he spent his life 
abroad, he was almost totally forgotten 
in his own country. 

All that Debrett could tell of him was 
comprised in a few lines, recording 
simply that he was sixth Viscount 
Glencore and Loughdooner ; born in 
the month of February, 1802, and 
married in August, 1824, to Clarissa 
Isabella, second daughter of Sir Guy 
Clifford, of Wytchley, Baronet; by 
whom he had issue, Charles Conyng- 
ham Massey, born 6th June, 1828. 
There closed the notice. 

Strange and quaint things are these 
short biographies, with little beyond 
the barren fact that “he had lived” 
and “he had died ;” and yet with all 
the changes of this work-a-day world, 
with its din, and turmoil, and gold- 
seeking, and ‘* progress,” men cannot 
divest themselves of reverence for 
birth and blood, and the veneration 
for high descent remains an instinct of 
humanity. Sneer, as men will, at 
‘*heaven-born legislators,” laugh as 
you may at the “tenth transmitter of 
a foolish face,” there is something emi- 
nently impressive in the fact of a posi- 
tion acquired by deeds that date back 
to centuries, and preserved inviolate 
to the successor of him who fought at 
Agincourt or at Cressy. If ever this 
religion shall be impaired, the fault be 
on those who have derogated from their 
great prerogative, and forgotten to 
make illustrious by example what they 
have inherited illustrious by descent. 

When the news first reached the 
neighbourhood that a lord was about 
to take up his residence in the Castle, 
the most extravagant expectations were 
conceived of the benefits to arise from 
such a source. The very humblest al- 
ready speculated on the advantages 
his wealth was to diffuse, and the 
thousand little channels into which 
his affluence would be directed. The 
ancient traditions of the place spoke of 
a time of boundless profusion, when 
troops of mounted followers used to 
accompany the old barons, and when 
the lough itself used to be covered 
with boats, with the armorial bearings 
of Glencore floating proudly from their 
mastheads. There were old men then 
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living who remembered as many as 
two hundred labourers being daily em- 
ployed on the grounds and gardens of 
the castle; and the most fabulous 
stories were told of fortunes accumulat- 
ed by those who were lucky enough to 
have saved the rich earnings of that 
golden period. 

Coloured as such speculations were 
with all the imaginative warmth of the 
west, it was a terrible shock to such 
sanguine fancies, when they beheld a 
middle-aged, sad-looking man arrive 
in a simple post-chaise, accompanied 
by his son, a child of six or seven 
years of age, and a single servant — a 
grim-looking old dragoon corporal, who 
neither invited intimacy nor rewarded 
it. It was not, indeed, for a long time 
that they could believe that this was 
‘my lord,” and that this solitary at- 
tendant was the whole of that great 
retinue they had so long been expect- 
ing; nor, indeed, could ane evidence 
less strong than Mrs. Mulcahy’s, of the 
Post-office, completely satisfy them on 
the subject. The address of certain let- 
ters and newspapers to the Lord Vis- 
count Glencore was, however, a testi- 
mony beyond dispute ; so that nothing 
remained but to revenge themselves 
on the unconscious author of their self- 
deception for the disappointment he 
gave them. This, it is true, required 
some ingenuity, for they scarcely ever 
saw him, nor could they ascertain a 
single fact of his habits or mode of 
life. 

He never crossed the lough, as the 
inlet of the sea, about three miles in 
width, was called. He as rigidly ex- 
cluded the peasantry from the grounds 
of the Castle ; and, save an old fisher- 
man, who carried his letter-bag to and 
fro, and a few labourers in the spring 
and autumn, none ever invaded the 
forbidden precincts. 

Of course, such privacy paid its ac- 
customed penalty; and many an ex. 
planation, of a kind little flattering, 
was circulated to account for so un- 
genial an existence. Some alleged 
that he had committed some heavy 
crime against the State, and was per- 
mitted to pass his life there, on the 
condition of perpetual imprisonment ; 
others, that his wife had deserted him, 
and that in his forlorn condition he had 
sought out a spot to live and die in, 

unnoticedand unknown ; a few ascribed 
his solitude to debt’; while others were 
divided in opinion between charges of 
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misanthropy and avarice—to either of 
which accusations his lonely and simple 
life fully exposed him. 

In time, however, people grew tired 
of repeating stories to which no new 
evidence added any features of inte- 
rest. They lost the zest for a scandal 
which ceased to astonish, and “ my 
lord” was as much forgotten, and his 
existence as unspoken of, as though 
the old towers had once again become 
the home of the owl and the jackdaw. 

It was now about eight years since 
«the lord” had taken up his abode at 
the Castle, when one evening, a raw 
and gusty night of December, the little 
skiff of the fisherman was seen standing 
in for shore—a sight somewhat uncom- 
mon, since she always crossed the loch 
in time for the morning’s mail. 

* There’s another man aboard, too,” 
said a by-stander from the little group 
that watched the boat, as she neared 
the harbour; “I think it’s Mr. 


Craggs 

«You're right enough, Sam — it's 
the corporal ; I know his cap, and the 
short tail of hair he wears under it. 
What can bring him at this time o’ 
night ?”’ 

** He's going to bespeak a quarter 
of Tim Healey’s beef, maybe,” said 
one, with a grin of malicious drollery. 

*¢ Mayhap it’s askin’ us all to spend 
the Christmas he’d be,” said another. 

« Whisht! or he'll hear you,” mut- 
tered a third; and at the same instant 
the sail came clattering down, and the 
boat glided swiftly past, and entered 
a little natural creek close beneath 
where they stood. 

“« Who has got a horse and a jaunt- 
ing-car?” cried the Corporal, as he 
jumped on shore. ‘I want one for 
Clifden directly.” 

“It's fifteen miles — divil a less,” 
cried one. 

** Fifteen! no, but eighteen! Kiely’s 
bridge is bruck down, and you'll have 
to go by Gortnamuck.” 

** Well, and if he has, can’t he take 
the cut?” 

«* He can’t.” 

«¢ Why not ? 
last week ?” 

“Well, and if you did, didn't you 
lame your baste ?” 

««’T wasn’t the cut did it.” 

«© It was—sure I know better—Billy 
Moore tould me.” 

‘¢ Billy’s a liar !” 

Such and such like comments and 


Didn't I go that way 
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contradictions were very rapidly ex- 
changed, .and already the debate was 
waxing warm, when Mr. Craggs’ au- 
thoritative voice interposed with 

** Billy Moore be blowed! I want 
to know if I can have a car and 
horse ?” 

“To be sure! why not? who 
says you can't?” chimed in a chorus. 

“If you go to Clifden under five 
hours, my name isn’t Terry Lynch,” 
said an old man in rabbitskin breeches. 

«*T'll engage, if Barny will give me 
the blind mare, to drive him there 
under four.” 

** Bother!” said the rabbitskin, in 
a tone of contempt. 

** But where’s the horse ?” cried the 
corporal, 

‘Ay, that’s it,” 
** where’s the horse ?” 

‘Is there none to be found in the 
village?” asked Craggs, eagerly. 

* Divil a horse barrin’ an ass. 
Barny’s mare has the staggers the last 
fortnight, and Mrs. Kyle’s pony broke 
his two knees on Tuesday, carrying 
sea-weed up the rocks.”’ 

** But I must go to Clifden; I must 
be there to-night,” said Craggs. 

** It’s on foot, then, you'll have to do 
it,” said the rabbitskin. 

** Lord Glencore’s dangerously ill, 
and needs a doctor,” said the Corporal, 
bursting out with a piece of most un- 
common communicativeness. ** Is there 
none of you will give his horse for 
such an errand ?” 

‘* Arrah, musha !—it’s a pity !” and 
such-like expressions of passionate im- 
port, were muttered on all sides; but 
no more active movement seemed to 
flow from the condolence, while in a 
lower tone were added such expres- 
sions as, **Sorra mend him — if he 
wasn't a naygar, wouldn't he have a 
horse of his own? It’s a droll lord he 
is, to be begging the loan of a baste !” 

Something like a malediction arose 
to the Corporal’s lips ; but restraining 
it, and with a voice thick from passion, 
he said— 

«I’m ready to pay you—to pay you 
ten times over the worth of your P 

‘* You needn’t curse the horse, any- 
how,” interposed Rabbitskin, while, 
with a significant glance at his friends 
around him, he slyly intimated that it 
would be as well to adjourn the debate 
—a motion as quickly obeyed as it was 
mooted; for in Jess than five minutes 
Craggs was standing beside the quay, 


said another, 
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with no other companion than a blind 
beggarwoman, who, perfectly regard- 
less of his distress, continued energeti- 
cally to draw attention to her own. 

‘A little fippenny bit, my lord— 
the laste trifle your honour’s glory has 
in the corner of your pocket, that 
you'll never miss, but that'll sweeten 
ould Molly’s tay to-night? ‘There, 
acushla, have pity on the dark, and 
that you may see glory.” 

But Craggs did not wait for the re- 
mainder, but, deep in his own thoughts, 
sauntered down towards the village. 
Already had the others retreated within 
their homes; and now all was dark and 
cheerless along the little straggling 
street. 

«¢ And this is a Christian country !— 
this a land that people tell you abounds 
in kindness and good-nature !” said he, 
in an accent of sarcastic bitterness. 

** And who'll say the reverse?” an- 
swered a voice from behind; and turn- 
ing, he beheld the little hunch-backed 
fellow who carried the mail on foot 
from Oughterard, a distance of six- 
teen miles, over a mountain, and who 
was popularly known as ‘ Billy the 
Bag,” from the little leather sack, 
which seemed to form part of his at- 
tire. ‘* Who'll stand up and tell me 
it’s not a fine country in every sinse— 
for natural beauties, for antiquities, for 
elegant men and lovely females, for quar- 
ries of marble and mines of gould ?” 

Craggs looked contemptuously at 
the figure who thus declaimed of Ire- 
land’s wealth and grandeur, and, in a 
sneering tone, said— 

**And with such riches on every 
side, why do you go bare-foot — why 
are you in rags, my old fellow ?” 

‘Isn't there poor everywhere? If 
the world was all gould and silver, 
what would be the precious metals— 
tell me that? Is it because there’s a 
little cripple like myself here, that 
them mountains yonder isn’t of cop- 
per, and iron, and cobalt? Come over 
with me after I lave the bags at the 
office, and I’ll show you bits of every 
one I speak of.” 

‘I'd rather you'd show me a doc- 
tor, my worthy fellow,” said Craggs, 
sighing. 

‘I'm the nearest thing to that same 
going,” replied Billy. ‘I can breathe 
a vein against any man in the barony. 
I can’t say, that for an articular con- 
gestion of the wortic valves, or for a 
sero-pulmonic diathesis—d’ye mind ?— 
that there isn’t as good as me; but for 
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the ould school of physic, the humoral 
diagnostic, who can beat me ?” 

** Will you come with me across the 
lough, and see my lord, then?” said 
Craggs, who was glad even of such aid 
in his emergency. 

‘And why not, when I lave the 
bags?” said Billy, touching the leather 
sack as he spoke. 

If the Corporal was not without his 
misgivings as to the skill and compe- 
tence of his companion, there was 
something in the fluent volubility of 
the little fellow that overawed and im- 
pressed him, while his words were 
uttered in a rich mellow voice, that 
gave them a sort of solemn persuasive- 
ness. 

“Were you always on the road?” 
asked the Corporal, curious to learn 
some particulars of his history. 

“No sir; I was twenty things be- 
fore I took to the bags. Iwas a poor 
scholar for four years; I kept school 
in Erris ; I was ‘on’ the ferry in Dublin 
with my fiddle for eighteen months ; 
and I was a bear in Liverpool for part 
of a winter.” 

** A bear!” exclaimed Craggs. 

** Yes, sir. It was an Italian—one Pi- 
po Chiassi by name—that lost his beast 
at Manchester, and persuaded me, as I 
was about the same stature, to don the 
sable, and perform in his place. After 
that I took to writin’ for the papers— 
The Skibbereen Celt — and supported 
myself very well till it broke. But 
here we are at the office, so I'll step in, 
and get my fiddle, too, if you’ve no 
objection.” 

The Corporal’s meditations scarcely 
were of a kind to reassure him, as he 
thought over the versatile character of 
his new friend; but the case offered 
no alternative—it was Billy or nothing 
—-since to reach Clifden on foot would 
be the labour of many hours, and in 
the interval his master should be left 
utterly alone. While he was thus 
musing, Billy reappeared, with a vio- 
lin under one arm, and a much-worn 
quarto under the other. 

** This,” said he, touching the vo- 
lume, is the * Whole Art and Mystery 
of Physic,’ by one Falrecein, of Aqua- 
pendante ; and if we don’t find a cure 
for the case down here, take my word 
for it, it’s among the morba ignota, as 
Paracelsas says.” 

‘** Well, come along,” said Craggs, 
impatiently ; and set off at a speed that, 
notwithstanding Billy’s habits of foot- 
travel, kept him at a sharp trot. A 
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few minutes more saw them, with 
canvas spread, skimming across the 
lough, towards Glencore. 

** Glencore — Glencore!” muttered 
Billy once or twice to himself, as the 
swift boat bounded through the hissing 
surf. “Did you ever hear Lady Lucy’s 
Lament?” And he struck a few chords 
with his fingers as he spoke— 


*T care not for yon trelliced vine ; 
I love the dark woods on the shore, 
Nor all the towers along the Rhine 
Are dear to me as old Glencore. 
The rugged cliff, Ben-Creggan high, 
Re-echoing the Atlantic roar, 
And mingling with the seagull’s cry 
My welceme back to old Glencore.” 


‘* And then there's a chorus.” 

**That’s a signal to us to make 
haste,” said the Corporal, pointing toa 
bright flame, which suddenly shot up 
on the shore of the lough. ‘ Put out 
an oar to leeward there, and keep her 
up to the wind.” 

And Billy, perceiving his minstrelsy 
unattended to, consoled himself by 
humming over, for his own amuse- 
ment, the remainder of his ballad. 

The wind freshened as the night 
grew darker, and heavy seas repeatedly 
broke on the bow, and swept over the 
boat in sprayey showers. 

* It’s that confounded song of yours 
has got the wind up,” said Craggs, 
angrily ; “‘stand by that sheet, and 
stop your croning !” 

«© That’s an error vulgaris, attribut- 
in’ to music marine disasters,” said 
Billy, calmly ; “it arose out of a mis- 
take about one Orpheus.” 

* Slack off there!” cried Craggs, as 
a squall struck the boat, and laid her 
almost over. 

Billy, however, had obeyed the man- 
date promptly, and she soon righted, 
and held on her course. 

‘I wish they’d show the light again 
on shore,” muttered the Corporal; 
“the night is black as pitch.” 

“Keep the top of the mountain a 
little to windward, and you're all 
right,” said Billy. ‘I know the lough 
well; I used to come here all hours, 
day and night, once, spearing salmon.” 
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“And smuggling, added 
Craggs.” 

«Yes, sir; brandy, and tay, and 
pigtail, for Mister Sheares, in Ough- 
terard.” 

«© What became of him ?” 
Craggs. 

** He made a fortune and died, and 
his son married a lady !” 

**Here comes another; throw her 
head up in the wind,” cried Craggs. 

This time the order came too late ; 
for the squall struck her with the sud- 
denness of a shot, and she canted over 
till her keel lay out of water, and, 
when she righted, it was with the 
white surf boiling over her. 

**She’s a good boat, then, to stand 
that,” said Billy, as he struck a light 
for his pipe, with all the coolness of 
one perfectly at his ease ; and Craggs, 
from that very moment conceived a 
favourable opinion of the little hunch- 
back, 

‘* Now we're in the smooth water, 
Corporal,” cried Billy ; “let her go a 
little free.” 

And, obedient to the advice, he ran 
the boat swiftly along till she entered 
a small creek, so sheltered by the high 
lands that the water within was still 
as a mountain lake. 

«‘ You never made the passage on a 
worse night, I’ll be bound,” said 
Craggs, as he sprang on shore. 

«*Indeed and I did, then,” replied 
Billy. ‘‘I remember it was two days 
before Christmas we were blown out 
to say in a small boat, not more than 
the half of this, and we only made the 
west side of Arran Island after thirty- 
six hours’ beating and tacking. I 
wrote an account of it for The Tyrawly 
Regenerator, commencing with— 

«* «The elemential conflict that with 
tremendious violence raged, ravaged, 
and ruined the adamantine founda- 
tions of our western coast, on Tues- 
day, the 23rd of December ie 

‘Come along, come along,” said 
Craggs; ‘‘we’ve something else to 
think of.” 

And with this admonition, very 
curtly bestowed, he stepped out briskly 
on the path towards Glencore. 


too !” 


asked 


CHAPTER II. 


GLENCORE CASTLE. 


Wuen the Corporal, followed by Billy, 
entered the aes of the castle, 
they found two or three country people 


conversing in a low but eager voice 
together, who speedily turned towards 
them, to learn if the doctor had come. 
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‘*Here’s all I could get in the way 
of a doctor,” said Craggs, pushing 
Billy towards them as he spoke. 

«*Faix, and ye might have got 
worse,” muttered a very old man; 
« Billy Traynor has the ‘lucky hand.’ ” 

**How is my lord, now, Nelly?” 
asked the Corporal of a woman who, 
with bare feet, and dressed in ihe 
humblest fashion of the peasantry, 
now appeared. 

‘‘He’s getting weaker and weaker, 
sir; I believe he’s sinking. I’m glad 
it’s Billy is come; I'd rather see him 
than all the doctors in the country. 

«Follow me,” said Craggs, giving 
a signal to step lightly. And he led 
the way up a narrow stone stair, with 
a wall on either hand. Traversing a 
long, low corridor, they reached a door, 
at which having waited for a second or 
two to listen, Craggs turned the handle 
andentered, The room was very large 
and lofty, and, seen in the dim light of 
a small lamp upon the hearthstone, 
seemed even more spacious than it was. 
The oaken floor was uncarpeted, and 
a very few articles of furniture occu- 
pied the walls. In one corner stood 
a large bed, the heavy curtains of 
which had been gathered up on the 
roof, the better to admit air to the sick 
man. 

As Billy drewnigh with cautious steps 
he perceived that, although worn and 
wasted by long illness, the patient was 
still a man in the very prime of life. 
His dark hair and beard, which he wore 
long, were untinged with grey, and his 
forehead showed no touch of age. His 
dark eyes were wide open, and his 
lips slightly parted, his whole features 
exhibiting an expression of energetic 
action, even to wildness. Still he was 
sleeping; and, as Craggs whispered, 
he seldom slept otherwise, even when 
in health. With all the quietness of a 
trained practitioner, Billy took down 
the watch that was pinned to the cur- 
tain and proceeded to count the pulse. 

«*« A hundred and thirty-eight,” mut- 
tered he, as he finished; and then 
gently displacing the bedclothes, laid 

is hand upon the heart. 

With a long-drawn sigh, like that of 
utter weariness, the sick man moved 
his head round and fixed his eyes upon 
him. 

**The doctor!” said he, in a deep- 
toned but feeble voice. ‘* Leave me, 
Craggs—leave me alone with him.” 
And the Corporal slowly retired, 
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turning as he went to look back towards 
the bed, and evidently going with re- 
luctance. 

*‘ Ts it fever?” asked the sick man, 
in a faint but unfaltering accent. 

“It’s a kind of cerebral congestion 
—a matter of them membranes that’s 
over the brain, with, of course, febrilis 
generalis.” 

The accentuation of these words, 
marked as it was by the strongest pro- 
vincialism of the peasant, attracted the 
sick man’s attention, and he bent upon 
him a look at once searching and severe. 

**What are you—who are you?” 
cried he, angrily. 

‘* What I am isn’t so aisy to say; 
but who I am is clean beyond me.” 

**Are you a doctor?” asked the 
sick man, fiercely. 

**T’m afeared I’m not, in the sense 
of a gradum universatalis—a diplomia ; 
but sure maybe Paracelsus himself just 
took to it, like me, having a vocation, 
as one might say.” 

“Ring that bell,” said the other, 
peremptorily. 

And Billy obeyed without speaking. 

«* What do you mean by this Craggs ?” 
said the Viscount, trembling with pas- 
sion? ‘* Who have you brought me? 
What beggar have you picked off the 
highway? Or is he the travelling fool 
of the district ?” 

But the anger that supplied strength 
hitherto now failed to impart energy, 
and he sunk back, wasted and exhaust- 
ed. The Corporal bent over him, and 
spoke something in a low whisper, but 
whether the words were heard or not, 
the sick man now lay still, breathing 
heavily. 

«*Can you do nothing for him?” 
asked Craggs, peevishly — ‘* Nothing 
but anger him?” 

‘© To be sure I can if you let me,” 
said Billy, producing a very ancient 
lancet-case of box-wood tipped with 
ivory. ‘I'll just take a dash of blood 
from the temporial artery, to releave 
the cerebrum, and then we'll put cowld 
on his head, and keep him quiet.” 

And with a promptitude that showed 
at least self-confidence, he proceeded 
to accomplish the operation, every ste 
of which he effected skilfully and well. 

“There now,” said he, feeling the 
pulse, as the blood continued to flow 
freely. The circulation is relieved 
already ; it’s the same as opening a 
sluice in a mill-dam. He's better 
already.” 
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‘* He looks easier,” said Craggs. 

** Ay, and he feels it,” continued 
Billy. ‘Just notice the respiratory 
organs, and see how easy the inter- 
costials is doing their work now. Bring 
me a bow! of clean water, some vine- 
gar, and any ould rags you have.” 

Craggs obeyed, but not without a 
sneer at the direction. 

* All over the head,” said Billy; 
“all over it—back and front ~ and 
with the blessing of the Virgin, I'll 
have that hair off of him if he isn’t 
cooler towards evening.” 

So saying he covered the sick man 
with the wetted cloths, and bathed his 
hands in the cooling fluid. 

** Now to exclude the light and save 
the brain from stimulation and excita- 
tion,” said Billy, with a pompous 
enunciation of the last syllables; ‘and 
then quies—rest—peace !” 

And with this direction, imparted 
with a caution to enforce its benefit, he 
moved stealthily towards the door and 
passed out.” 

*“‘What do you think of him?” 
asked the Corporal, eagerly. 

** He'll do— he'll do,” said Billy. 
‘© He’s a sanguineous temperament, and 
he'll bear the lancet. It’s just like 
weatherin’ a point at say. If you have 
a craft that will carry canvas, there’s 
always a chance for you.” 

** He perceived that you were not 
a doctor,” said Craggs, when they 
reached the corridor. 

* Did he faix ?” cried Billy, half in- 
dignantly. ‘* He might have perceived 
that I didn’t come in a coach; that [ 
hadn’t my hair powdered, nor gold 
knee-buckles in my smallclothes ; but, 
for all that, it would be going too far 
to say, that I wasn’t a doctor. "Tis 
the same with physic and poetry — 
you take to it, or you don’t take to 
it! Theve’s chaps, ay, and far from 
stupid ones either, that couldn't com- 
pose you ten hexameters, if ye’d put 
them on a hot griddle for it ; and there’s 
others that would talk rhyme rather 
than rayson! And so with the ars me- 
dicatriz — everybody hasn't an eye for 
a hectic, or an ear for a cough — non 
contigit cuigue adire Corintheam. 
’Tisn’t every one can toss pancakes, as 
Horace says. 

«* Hush—be still!” muttered Craggs, 
** here’s the young master ;” and as he 
spoke, a youth of about fifteen, well- 
grown and handsome, but poorly, even 
meanly clad, approached A won 
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‘«* Have you seen my father? What 
do you think of him?” asked he ea- 
gerly. 

**’Tis a critical state he’s in, your 
honour,” said Billy, bowing; “ but I 
think he'll come round — deplation, 
deplation, deplation—actio, actio, actio ; 
relieve the gorged vessels, and don’t 
drown the grand hydraulic machine, 
the heart—there’s my sentiments.” 

Turning from the speaker, with a 
look of angry impatience, the boy 
whispered some words in the Corporal’s 
ear. 

** What could I do, sir?” was the 
answer; “it was this fellow or no- 
thing.” 

‘* And better, athousand times better, 
nothing,” said the boy, ‘* than trust his 
life to the coarse ignorance of this 
wretched quack.” And in his passion 
the words were uttered loud enough for 
Billy to overhear them. 

** Don’t be hasty, your honour,” said 
Billy, submissively, ‘* and don’t be un- 
just. The realms of disaze is like an 
unknown tract of country, or acountry 
that’s only known a little—just round 
the coast, as it might be; once ye’r 
beyond that, one man is as good a 
guide as another, ceteris paribus, that 
is, with ¢ equal lights.’ ” 

** What have you done? Have you 
given him anything ?” broke in the boy, 
hurriedly. 

**T took a bleeding from him, little 
short of sixteen ounces, from the tem- 
porial,” said Billy, proudly, and I'll 
give him now a concoction of meadow 
saffron with a pinch of saltpetre in it, 
tocause diaphoresis, dy’e mind? Mean- 
while, we’re disgorging the arachnoid 
membranes with cowld applications, 
and we're releeven the cerebellum by 
repose. I challenge the Hall,” added 
Billy, stoutly, ‘to say isn’t them the 
grand principles of ‘ traitinent.’ Ah! 
young gentleman,” said he, after a few 
seconds’ pause, ** don’t be hard on me, 
because I’m poor and in rags, nor 
think manely of me because 1 spake 
with a brogue, and maybe bad grammar, 
for you see, even a crayture of my 
kind can have a knowledge of disaze, 
just as he may have a knowledge of 
nature, by observation. What is sick- 
ness, after all, but just one of the phe- 
nomenons of all organic and inorganic 
matter—a regular sort of shindy in a 
man’s inside, like a thunderstorm, or a 
hurry-caneoutside? Watch what’scom- 
ing, look out and see which way the 
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mischief is brewin’, and make your 
preparations. That’s the great study 
of physic.” 

The boy listened patiently and even 
attentively to this speech, and when 
Billy had coneluded, he turned to the 
Corporal and said, ‘* Look to him, 
Craggs, and let him have his supper, 
and when he has eaten it send him to 
my room.” 

Billy bowed an acknowledgment, and 
followed the Corporal to the kitchen. 

«* That’s my lord’s son, I suppose,” 
said he, as he seated himself, ‘*and a 
fine young crayture, too—puer ingen- 
nuus, with a grand frontal develop- 
ment; and with this reflection he ad- 
dressed himself to the coarse but abun- 
dant fare which Craggs placed before 
him, and with an appetite that showed 
how much he relished it. 

*¢ This is elegant living ye have here, 
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Mr. Craggs,” said Billy, as he drained 
his tankard of beer, and placed it with 
a sigh onthe table; ‘many happy years 
of it to ye—I couldn't wish ye any- 
thing better.” 

«The life is not so bad,” said Craggs, 
‘* but its lonely sometimes.” 

‘* Life need never be lonely so long as 
a man has health and his faculties,” 
said Billy; ‘‘ give me nature to ad- 
mire, a bit of baycon for dinner, and 
my fiddle to amuse me, and I wouldn't 
change with the king of Sugar 
‘Candy.’” 

‘* I was there,” said Craggs, ‘it’s a 
fine island,” 

‘* My lord wants to see the doctor,” 
said a woman entering hastily. 

«* And the doctor is ready for him,” 
said Billy, rising and leaving the kit- 
chen, with all the dignity he could 
assume. 
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SPANISH ROMANTIC AND CHIVALROUS BALLADS, 


A ciassirication of the Spanish bal-.: 


lads, according to the respective eras 
in which, from internal evidence, they 
appear to have been composed, has 
been attempted in the preceding paper 
of this series—a classification most de- 
sirable and useful, by means of which 
we were enabled to trace the progress 
of Castilian poesy from a period but 
little less remote than the birth of the 
language which was its instrument, 
down to the time of its highest artistic 
perfection, as elaborated and perfected 
by the great poets of the seventeenth 
century. Any distribution of the bal- 
lads, however regular, which would 
wholly omit this literary link, would 
be necessarily defective; but a rigid 
adherence to it, at least when we come 
to present specimens of the various 
compositions of which Spanish ballad 
poetry is made up, would lead to much 
inconvenience and confusion. The 
same subject is frequently treated by 
poets of different eras; the fragment 
of an ancient ballad of the primitive 
class often forms the foundation of an 
exquisite elaboration by a compara- 
tively modern writer, which could no- 
where be so appropriately introduced 


as in connexion with the venerable 
relic on which it was modelled; the 
hantoms of the imagination would be 
intermingled with the well-defined 
outlines of historical characters, and a 
vague, chaotic crowd would perplex 
the memory and fatigue the fancy, 
instead of the cye being delighted and 
the ear charmed with spectacles of 
order and harmonious sounds, We 
shall follow, then, the example of the 
Spanish critics themselves, and distri- 
bute the ballads under four or five 
distinet heads, having reference, when 
they are historical, not so much to the 
supposed periods at which they were 
composed, as to the time at which the 
events narrated shall have taken place, 
and when fabulous, to their mutual 
bearing or dependance upon each 
other, This classification of the bal- 
lads according to their subjects, need 
not exclude a constant reference to 
those questions of age and authorship 
which are so interesting in a literar 
point of view, when materials for anh 
an investigation shall be found to 
exist, The Spanish ballads may be 
divided, in a general way, into the 
five following classes :—First, Ballads 
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founded on romantic circumstances, 
generally of a fictitious character, or 
on subjects connected with chivalry: 
Second, Those referring to the history 
of Spain and the popular heroes, such 
as Bernardo del Carpio, Fernan Gon- 
salez, the Lords of Lara, and the Cid: 
Third, Ballads founded on foreign his- 
tory, principally that of ancient Greece 
and Rome, on classical mythological 
fables, or on sacred subjects: Fourth, 
Moorish ballads, which are the most 
picturesque and poctical of the entire: 
And fifth, miscellaneous ballads, whe- 
ther amatory, sentimental, burlesque, 
satirical, or essentially popular, which 
could not well be grouped under any 
of the previous heads. In the ‘ Ro- 
mancero General” of Duran these are 
again subdivided into a great number 
of lesser divisions, which we shall 
notice in their proper order. At 
present we shall commence our pano- 
ramic view of Spanish ballad poetry 
with the stately cavalcade of the 
knights, either riding hawk in hand 
gracefully and leisurely to the hunting 
ground, or spurring with fatal haste 
to that celebrated valley, wherein, ac- 
cording to the pleasing delusion of 
Spanish national pride— 


** Charlemain and all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia.” 


The spirit of chivalry, and the adven- 
tures of that fabulous heraldic order 
in which the knights-errant of romance 
were enrolled, though amusing enough 
in the splendid exaggeration of Cer- 
vantes, were still so intrinsically noble, 
and expressed so high and so elevated 
an ideal, that even burlesqued as they 
are in that immortal satire, they 
awaken feelings of admiration and af- 
fection on behalf of the poor crazed 
knight that long survive the ludicrous 
impressions which are excited by his 
misfortunes. ‘The spirit of chivalry 
was the spirit of strength, of justice, 
and of self-denial, called into existence 
by the imagination of the people who 
pined for a protector, and created for 
the purpose of opposing force with the 
only weapon which force would then 
regard—namely, a sword sharper and 
more powerful than its own. In the 
middle ages, ere yet the first seeds of a 
— opinion were thrown upon the 

ard surface of society, there for a 
long time to be trodden down by the 
iron heel of the freebooter or devoured 
by the vulture beak of some titled de- 
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spoiler; at such a period, the feeble 
and the industrious—all those whose 
position left them weak, or whose 
pursuits made them pacific — all, in- 
deed, except the comparatively few, 
whose kindred tastes or idle and dissi- 
pated habits rendered them the fit 
instruments of employers in whose 
pleasures and plunders they shared ; 
all those classes—and they comprised 
nearly the bulk of what we would now 
call society—were almost literally de- 
fenceless, and had to submit to wrong, 
or to purchase an immunity from it, 
or a subsequent relaxation of its se- 
verity, on terms, the pecuniary pro- 
portion of which, though exacting and 
oppressive, was often the least degrad- 
ing and the most endurable. The 
people, no doubt, had then, as they 
nave still, a powerful and an undying 
defender in the Church—that spiritual 
army, with its mitred captains and its 
croziered chiefs, and its ranks filled by 
innumerable pious souls, all marshalled 
by the lieutenants of the faith, and 
all making interminable war upon the 
invisible enemy, whose agents are the 
evil-doers of this world. They had 
then, as they have still, in the material 
temples and cloisters of the Church, 
and in the feeling of reverence with 
which they were regarded, an asylum 
and a protection which was seldom 
violated. These were the castles of 
the weak, the fortresses of the feeble, 
the hospitia of the poor, the lyceums 
of the ignorant, the; armories in 
which the young of both sexes— 


* Wrought linkéd armour for their souls, before 
They dared walk forth to battle with mankind" — 


the homes of those who had no other 
home; but the spiritual panoply of 
religion, which could render the soul 
invulnerable, was not always capable 
of protecting the body from indignity, 
and the hearth from spoliation. Any 
mitigation of the evils incidental to a 
period of disorder and barbarism, of 
individual power and social weakness, 
came from it; but, notwithstanding 
this diminu‘ion, a great deal of injus- 
tice, a greai eal of oppression had to 
be endured without appeal and without 
redress. The people who heard the 
principles of justice laid down, and 
the terms of retribution threatened by 
the anointed dispensers of the law, 
saw them broken and set at nought at 
every turn. ‘To them the Sword of the 
Spirit seemed of too fine an edge, and 
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of a temper too ethereal to cope with 
the rude weapons to which it was op- 
posed. How natural for them, then, to 
imagine, and to love to dwell upon, a 
race of heroic champions, endowed 
with supernatural strength, gifted with 
superhuman bravery, cased in magic 
armour, bearing charmed lances, ac- 
tuated by motives of justice and of ge- 
nerosity, uninfluenced by selfish con- 
siderations, bearing fatigues, enduring 
hardships, and all for the sake of suc- 
couring the weak, and resisting the 
oppressor? What were the paladins 
and knights of romance but the incar- 
nations in a warlike and chivalrous 
age of those instinctive longings after 
a state of security, protection and 
responsibility, which modern society 
aims at through all its mingled and 
manifold machinery? At that time 
the altar was the only court of equity, 
within whose sacred precincts alone 
were heard those principles of justice 
and of mutual right, and those limi- 
tations of privilege and power, without 
which labour would tremble at its own 
success, beauty would bewail ‘ the 
fatal gift,” which exposed it to more 
certain danger, and virtue, that re- 
finement which would be regarded 
only as a pervading grace, which ren- 
dered every other charm the more at- 
tractive. The words that came through 
the altar-rails were words of power, 
for they were the words of God; they 
fell soft and sweet, like notes of hea- 
venly music, on the hearts of those who 
listened ; they were the only sounds of 
consolation and of hope that were 
heard for many a long era; they spoke 
of the destiny of the soul, of its pre- 
sent trials and its future recompense. 
How—like love in the description of 
the poet— 
“Tts holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest ; 

It here is tried and purified 

And hath in heaven its periect rest ; 


It soweth here in toil and care, 
But the harvest time of love is there.”* 


But the lips from which those in- 
structive lessons issued, and the hands 
that were seldom raised but in bene- 
diction, were consecrated to peace. It 
was not for the minister of religion to 
rush in his silken vestments and sacer- 
dotal robes to intercept the robber in 
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his foray, or overtake the ravisher in 
his flight ; although his personal inter- 
ference was never wanting when it 
could be beneficially used for the pro- 
tection of innocence and the preven- 
tion of guilt. The popular imagination, 
which dislikes abstractions and delights 
in the creation of palpable things, saw 
the necessity of an intermediate order 
of beings—a sort of armed priesthood, 
bound frequently by the same vows, 
influenced generally by kindred mo- 
tives, and devoting themselves, after 
a rude fashion, and in a bloody man- 
ner, with sword in hand and shield on 
arm, to the prevention or punishment of 
crimes, only reached by the tranquil 
homily or the spiritual anathema. 
Bolts fired in this life to explode in the 
next, have far too long a range for the 
irreverent malefactors of all times and 
places. So thought the minstrels and 
prose romancists of the middle ages. 
According to their material notions, 
the vigilance of Providence should be 
public, palpable, and present. A 
battle-axe in the hand of an avenging 
knight, and thundering on the gates 
of arobber-baron, they thought would 
strike more terror to his heart than 
the tinkling of the bell of excommuni- 
cation in the distant chancel. ‘The in- 
security of the female sex led to that 
chivalrous and romantic devotion to 
some ideal mistress, which Cervantes 
perhaps unwisely ridicules in the ** Don 
Quixote;” since withallitsextravagance 
it greatly assisted religion in assigning 
and securing to woman her dignified and 
beneficent position in society. The 
hold which books of knight-errantry, 
whether in prose or verse, took upon the 
people did not arise so much from the 
interest of their adventures as mere 
stories, but from the conviction that 
the heroes whose prowess they chro- 
nicled were their own champions, 
having their interests at heart, and 
standing before others, as helpless as 
themselves, powerful to punish as well 
to protect. It was so in the early 
ages of Grecian history. The adven- 
tures of Hercules and Theseus, those 
famous knights-errant of antiquity, 
which we may be sure were received 
with greatest favour, and remembered 
most fondly, were not those which 
would appear to us to possess the great- 
est inherent attraction, but such as 
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recorded the destruction of some mon- 
ster too terrible for ordinary courage 
to subdue, or the chastisement of some 
oppressor whom it required a demigod 
to curb; in either case a blessing and 
a boon to the people. The Ama- 
dises and Orlandos of modern song 
and story were not mere Gothic imita- 
tions of those classical heroes, as some 
have been inclined to imagine. ‘They 
were original creations arising out of 
circumstances in some degree similar, 
from a consciousness of weakness and 
oppression on the part of the people, 
and from an indefinable longing after 
some authority which could effectually 
check and control the recklessness of 
passion and the lust of power. This, 
we conceive, was the original source 
of the strong attachment felt for bal- 
lads and narrative tales of this descrip- 
tion during the earlier portions of the 
middle ages. Subsequently, no doubt, 
the romantic interest of the stories 
themselves, the use of supernatural 
machinery, the introduction of mon- 
strous exaggerations, such as giants, 
dragons, &ec., the influence of enchan- 
ters, and other magical personages, 
principally of Oriental origin, and per- 
haps the lax morality that gradually 
replaced the simple and innocent na- 
turalness that were their earliest cha- 
racteristics, may have invested them 
with new but fatal attractions. The 
spirit of chivalry, which was at first a 
semi-religious instinct, began to dete- 
riorate. Instead of the knight being, 
as he was originally, the armed ideal 
of authority, a male effigy of Justice, 
still holding the uplifted sword, but 
replacing the fluctuating scales by the 
decisive shield, he became the mere 
representative of brute force, and dif- 
fered only from those evil-doers that 
popular imagination had called him 
into existence to oppose, by surpassing 
them all in rudeness, rapacity, and 
voluptousness. Their numbers in- 
creased, but their comeliness and vi- 
gour diminished, until at length the 
whole shadowy army of doughty pala- 
dins and wandering knights, with all 
their paraphernalia of giants, enchan- 
ters, and their magic menagerie of 
winged dragons, fell prostrate before 
the strokes of a single pen (the lance 
and the sword of the new civilisation), 
wielded by a one-armed and indigent 
soldier, who had with difficulty es- 
caped from the battle of Lepanto ; 
thus receiving on the same soil a more 
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fatal discomfiture than that which was 
believed to have befallen the bravest 
of them exactly eight hundred years 
before— 
**When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And ev'ry paladin and peer 
On Roncesvalles died.” 

Nothing, perhaps, indicates more 
strongly the exceeding richness and in- 
terest of Spanish history itself, than 
the reserve with which the early bal- 
ladists received the knights and cham- 
pions, whose exploits were the com- 
mon property of western Europe, as 
the heroes of their songs. A people, 
who could boast of such heroic chil- 
dren as Bernardo del Carpio, Fernan 
Gonzalez and the Cid, and whose his- 
torical traditions were varied by such 
romantic episodes as those contained 
in the legend of ** The Children of 
Lara,” and many others, had little 
need to search for subjects of interest 
outside their own immediate history 
and soil. Itis for this reason that, in 
the early tales of chivalry, whether in 
prose or verse, we find little or no 
trace of Prince Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table — of Launcelot of 
the Lake — of Palmerin of England, 
and his numerous namesakes — and of 
the other famous champions, with 
whom, for along period, the rest of 
Christendom were familiar. As long as 
the struggle for national independence 
continued, the Spanish ear could find 
no music in any strain that had not 
that darling theme for its burden and 
inspiration — no Spanish heart could 
be thrilled by narratives which were 
not only fictitious, but foreign to those 
patriotic feelings which were cherished 
almost to the exclusion of every other. 
When the absorbing interest of the 
great national struggle was over, and 
when poetry, instead of being the 
spontaneous expression of popular opi- 
nion — an irrepressible outburst of the 
hopes and fears, the hatred and enthu- 
siasm that lay in the inmost core of the 
Spanish heart — when poetry became 
a mere art, and the poet, instead of 
kindling the ardour, and keeping alive 
the enthusiasm of his countrymen, 
merely contributed to the amusement 
of their leisure hours — then, indeed, 
the shadowy paladins of chivalry, such 
as the Amadises, and Sir Tristrams, and 
others, are found to mingle with the 
more clearly defined outlines of Spa- 
nish historical or traditional heroes — 
not, indeed, before the former had be- 
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come localised as it were upon the Spa- 
nish soil, by means of the prose ro- 
mances which recorded their prowess, 
and which attained an extraordinary, 
though short-lived, popularity. The 
principal exception to these remarks is 
to be found in those ballads which are 
founded upon stories connected with 
Charlemagne and his peers. ‘* That 
great Sovereign,” says Mr. Ticknor, 
“who in the darkest period of Eu- 
rope since the days of the Roman 
Republic, roused up the nations, not 
only by the glory of his military con- 
quests, but by the magnificence of his 
civil institutions — crossed the Py- 
rennees in the latter part of the eighth 
century, at the solicitation of one of 
his Moorish allies, and ravaged the 
Spanish marches, as far as the Ebro, 
taking Pamplona and Saragossa. The 
impression he made there seems to have 
been the same he made everywhere ; 
and from this time the splendour of his 
great name and deeds was connected 
in the minds of the Spanish people 
with wild imaginations of their own 
achievements, and gave birth to that 
series of fictions which is embraced in 
the story of Bernardo del Carpio, and 
ends with the great rout at Ron. 
cesvalles.”’ 

But even in those romances (we 
speak of the series devoted to the ex- 
ploits of the twelve Peers, and of the 
Christian or SaracenicK nights of Spain 
engaged with them) the Spanish na- 
tional spirit maintains its usual predo- 
minance. It was not so much the 
greatness of Charlemagne, or the 
marvellous valour of his peers, that 
excited the Spanish balladists to record 
their glories ; it was rather to exhibit 
Spanish heroism on a newer and more 
splendid stage, and to show how in the 
presence of the great Emperor Spanish 
or Moorish valour could hold itself, if 
not always with triumph, yet never with 
disgrace, even against those peers 
whom the voice of fame and popular 
»restige pronounced to be the bravest 
in the world. Spain is seldom if ever 
lost sight of. Many episodes are nar- 
rated, of which the chronicle of Tur- 
pin makes no mention — that famous 
storehouse from which Boiardo, Pulci, 
and Ariosto drew the materials of 
their poems, which was circulated all 
over Europe, and translated out of the 
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original Latin, not only into the va- 
rious Roman dialects, but even into 
Trish —a curious version in that lan- 

uage existing to the present day in 
x wcirslat Celtic Ns. Ca as 
the “* Book of Lismore,” the date of 
which is certainly not later than the first 
half of the fifteenth century.* The Spa- 
nish balladists were not content with 
surveying Charlemagne and his peers 
at a distance—in one way or the other 
they contrive to mingle them so with 
Spanish and Moorish persons and cir- 
cumstances, as to leave the impression 
that they belong more to the history 
of the Peninsula, than to the fair 
land of France. Thus the Moor 
Calaynos departs alone, at the simple 
request of his Moorish mistress, and 
rides boldly into the city of Paris, 
and blowing his bugle on the banks of 
Seine, challenges not only one of the 
great paladins to meet him in combat, 
but the three very bravest of the en- 
tire band. Then there is the expedi- 
tion of Orlando and Rinaldo into the 
Moorish territory. The subsequent 
disgrace and banishment of Orlando, 
his disguise as a Moorish knight, and 
his laying siege to Paris itself. Then 
we have the steadfastness of the Ad- 
miral Guarinos in the halls of Mar- 
lotes, and the gallant foray of Gay- 
féros, as far as Saragossa, to rescue his 
captive bride. There are, in fact, in- 
numerable instances of this blending 
the two countries and the three races, 
wherein full justice is done to the pe- 
culiar merits of each, and to the valour 
of all. In point of style, these bal- 
lads are very simple and inartificial in 
their construction. 


“The author of these romances,” says 
Bouterwek, “ paid little regard to the inge- 
nuity of invention, and still less to correct- 
ness of execution. When an impressive 
story of poetical character was found, the 
subject and the interest belonging to it were 
seized with so much truth and feeling, that 
the parts of the little piece, the brief labour 
of untutored art, linked themselves together 
as it were spontaneously, and the imagina- 
tion of the bard had no higher office than to 
give to the situations a suitable colouring 
and effect. This task was performed with- 


out study or effurt, and the situations paint- 
ed more or less successfully, according to 
the inspiration, good or bad, of the moment. 
These antique racy effusions of a fertile poe- 
tic imagination, scarcely conscious of its own 
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productive power, are nature’s genuine off- 
spring. To recount their easily-recognised 
defects and faults, is as superflous as it would 
be impossible, by any critical study, to 
imitate a single trait of the noble simplicity 
which constitutes their highest charm.” 


Mr. Ticknor, referring to the ro- 
mantic events which form the subject 
of the ballads of which we are at pre- 
sent treating, says—‘* These pic- 
turesque adventures, chiefly without 
countenance from history, in which 
the French paladins appear associated 
with fabulous Spanish heroes, such as 
Montesinos and Durandarte, and once 
with the noble Moor Calaynos, are 
represented with some minuteness in 
the old Spanish ballads.” 

The largest number, including the 
longest and best, are to be found in 
the Ballad Book of 1550-1555, to 
which may be added a few from that 
of 1593-1597, making together some- 
what more than fifty, of which only 
twenty occur in the collection expressly 
devoted to the Twelve Peers, and first 
published in 1608. Some of them are 
evidently very old, as, for instance, 
that on the Conde d’Irlos, that on the 
Marquis of Mantua, two on Claros of 
Montalban, and both the fragments on 
Durandarte, the last of which can be 
traced back to the Cancionero of 1511. 


“ The ballads of this class are occasionally 
quite long, and approach the character of 
the old French and English metrical roman- 
ces; that of the Count d’Irlos extending to 
about thirteen hundred lines. The longer 
ballads, too, are generally the best; and those, 
through large proportions of which the same 
asonante, and sometimes even the same con- 
sonante, or full rhyme, is continued to the 
end, have a sulemn harmonyjin their pro- 
tracted cadences, that produce an effect on 
the feelings like the chanting of a rich and 
well-sustuined recitative. ° 

“Taken as a body, they have a grave 
tone, combined with the spirit of a pictu- 
resque narrative, and entirely different from 
the extravagant and romantic air afterwards 
given to the same class in Italy ; and even 
from that of the few Spanish ballads which, 
at a later period, were constructed out of the 
imaginative and fantastic materials found 
in the poems of Bojardo and Ariosto. But 
in all ages, and in all forms, they have been 
favourites with the Spanish people. They 
were alluded to as such above five hundred 
years ago, in the oldest of the national 
chronicles ; and when at the end of the last 
century, Sarmiento notices the ballad-book 
of the Twelve Peers, he speaks of it as one 
which the peasantry and the children of 
Spain still knew by heart.” 
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The first ballad in this division of the 
Romancero of Duran, is that of Count 
d'Irlos, the extreme length of which 
has been already alluded to. The 
story on which it is founded is an 
imaginary expedition to the East, which 
was commanded by Charlemagne to 
be undertaken for the conquest of the 
kingdom of a great Moorish Prince, 
called Aliarde. The Count of Irlos 
was selected to conduct this expedi- 
tion; he obeyed with alacrity, although 
as much at the separation from 

is young and beautiful wife, to whom 
he had been but recently united. His 
instructions to her were, that if tidings 
should not be heard of him for seven 
years, she should consider him to have 
perished ; and that then she would be 
at liberty to enter into a new marriage, 
should she think it advisable to do so. 
He departs on his distant expedition, 
succeeds in landing on King Aliarde’s 
territory, and reduces it to subjection 
in three years. Twelve years, in ad- 
dition, however, roll by, before his 
power is so sufficiently consolidated as 
to permit him to think of returning, 
during which period no intelligence 
of him had reached France. He is 
at length startled by a dream that his 
wife is about being united to another 
husband ; he suddenly abandons his 
conquest, and returns to France. 
His beard and hair had grown to such 
a length, and his long endurance of 
the fatigues of war had so changed 
his appearance, that he was enabled to 
inquire into his private affairs without 
being discovered. Ile learns that his 
wife had been compelled to betroth 
herself to the young Prince Celinos, 
another of the Peers of Charlemagne, 
that his castles were already in the 
possession of the bridegroom, but that 
the lady herself, by an express stipu- 
lation required by her, and enforced 
by the Emperor, was never to be asked 
to live with Celinos as his wife. The 
poor Count is sadly perplexed what to 
do; he is strongly inclined to kill the 
audacious semi-bridegroom, and all 
those among the Peers who abetted 
his pretensions ; but he is fortunately 
recognised in time, and thus a good 
deal of mischief is prevented. His 
castles and his wife are returned to 
him, and Charlemagne honours the 
reunion with a banquet, to which all 
the twelve Peers, who ate bread at the 
one table, were invited, and where, it 
is to be hoped, they received a more 
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sumptuous entertainment than is re- 
corded in that celebrated and oft- 
repeated couplet. Count Irlos deli- 
vers up to Charlemagne the keys of 
the conquered cities of Aliarde, and 
all ends happily. 

Lockhart describes this ballad as 
‘‘extremely flat and tedious” —a ver- 
dict in which, probably, most modern 
critics must agree; but it could not 
have been considered so by the Spanish 
people themselves, as it is one of those 
primitive compositions handed down 
by tradition, but which, previous to 
its being printed, underwent many 
changes at the hands of those min- 
strels and others who have transmitted 
ittous. ‘The narrative,” says Duran, 
‘*is told generally with simplicity and 
vigour, although occasionally weakened 
by heaviness and monotony ; but the 
dialogue is uniformly interesting and 
well-sustained.”’ 

The next ballad in the collection, 
or rather the first of a series of ballads, 
which form one continuous narrative, 
is of still greater length. It is on 
the subject of the Marquis of Mantua, 
and is more famous than the preceding 
one, from the use Cervantes makes of 
it in the fifth chapter of the “ Don 
Quixote,” where he represents the poor 
knight consoling himself with various 
quotations from this romance, after 
his discomfiture by the swine-drivers. 
It relates the treachery of Carloto, 
one of the sons of Charlemagne, who 
inveigles Count Baldwin into a forest, 
and there mortally wounds him, with 
the intention of marrying his widow 
after his decease. The Marquis of 
Mantua, his uncle, happening to pass 
through the forest at the time, hears 
him lamenting, after the manner so 
admirably burlesqued by Cervantes. 
Owing to this circumstance, the crime 
of Carloto is discovered; the Marquis 
vows that until Carloto is punished, 
he will act in the manner Don Quixote 
determined to imitate ; and the assassin 
is accused before the Emperor, his 
father. 

This forms the subject of a separate 
ballad; another is devoted to his 
sentence; and a fourth terminates with 
his execution on a public scaffold, in 
Paris. The Spanish editors of the 
*‘Don Quixote” consider that Jeronimo 
Trevino, who published the first of 
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this series of ballads, in 1598, at Alcala, 
was its author; but the simplicity of 
the narrative, and its freedom Toca 
any traces of elaborate poetical orna- 
ment, lead Duran to the conclusion, 
that Trevino acted merely in an edito- 
rial capacity, and confined himself to 
the task of correcting and modifying 
a much more ancient production. 
Though condemned by the fastidious 
Lockhart, in his notes to an edition of 
Motteux’ **Don Quixote,” edited by 
him, * in which a considerable number 
of his celebrated translations first ap- 
peared, “as a very flat and unprofit- 
able composition,” it is considered by 
Duran to present a most beautiful 
picture of chivalrous manners, and is 
full of interesting sentiments, which, 
by their naturalness and simplicity, 
arrest the attention of thereader, and 
give an appearance of truth and 
reality to the conceptions of the poet. 
The story must have been very popu- 
lar, as we find Lope de Vega making 
use of it as the subject of one of his 
dramas, which he entitles El Marques 
de Mantua, and which is to be found 
in the twelfth volume of his Dra- 
matic Works. In addition to the 
longer ballads on the subject of Sir 
Baldwin (or Baldovinos, as he is called 
in the Spanish), there are several 
shorter and still more ancient ones, 
which have served for the glosses of 
later poets; they are all fragmentary, 
and generally refer to some incident 
or circumstance more fully detailed in 
those we have referred to. The Spanish 
minstrels seem to have had an espe- 
cial hatred to Carloto, the supposed 
murderer of Sir Baldwin, which is 
inexplicable to the Spanish critics 
themselves, as of the three sons of 
Charlemagne, this Carlos, or Carloto, 
seems to have been the favourite, 
and history records nothing to his 
disadvantage. Had the Spanish min- 
strels selected Pepin, or Pipino, as 
they call him, the son of Charlemagne 
by his first wife, whom he repudiated, 
as the object of their satire and hatred, 
there might be some reason for it, in 
the circumstance that, like the popu- 
lar notion of the English Richard the 
Third, he was known by the sobriquet 
of El Jorobado, or the crooked-back, 
from his personal deformity. He was 
also at variance with his father, entered 
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into conspiracies against him, and 
would probably have met with a 
violent death, but from the circum- 
stance of his having received a vocation 
for a religious life in a monastery, a 
calling which he eyentually embraced. 

The ballads on the subject of Count 
Claros de Montalban’s love for one of 
the daughters of Charlemagne which 
follow, are among the very earliest of 
those which appeared in print, frag- 
ments of them being given in the 
first Cancionero General, which was 
published at Valencia, in 1511. Al- 
though the name of Count Claros is 
frequently to be met with in Spanish 
poetry as the very type ofa true lover, 
no trace of his adventures can be found 
in the old historical chronicles : unless, 
indeed, we consider with the Ger- 
man critic, Depping, that the actual 
story of Eginhard, the secretary, and 
afterwards the son-in-law of Char- 
lemagne, forms the original and au- 
thentic foundation on which they are 
constructed. In the first of them (the 
opening line of which Cervantes uses as 
the commencement of the ninth chapter 
of the second part of ‘**‘ Don Quixote,” 
«It was midnight by the thread” —a 
mode of computation which would in- 
dicate, says some annotator, that the 
ballad was composed before the use of 
clocks was known) the story is told 
with the happy denouement which at- 
tended the suit of Eginhard. In some 
others a more tragical catastrophe is 
recorded ; but on the whole, the gene- 
ral resemblance between the two nar- 
ratives is too striking to be accidental. 
The loves of Eginhard and the daugh- 
ter of Charlemagne form the subject of 
@ prose romance, in which a pictu- 
resque but somewhat primitive strata- 
gem is resorted to by the lovers. From 
the position of Eginhard in the em- 
peror’s court, the addresses of his future 
sov-in-law had first to be made to the 
princess in secret. On one occasion 
that they thus met in the garden of 
the palace, a heavy shower of snow 
fell, and the lady, fearing that the im- 
press of a man’s foot on the white sur- 
face would betray their meeting, took 
Eginhard in her arms and carried him 
out of the garden. The emperor, who 
was an early riser, beheld the cireum- 
stance from his window, and though 
at first indignant, was eventually ap- 
peased, and united his daughter to the 
fortunate secretary, who showed his 
gratitude by writing the valuable chro. 
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nicle of his imperial father-in-law which 
still exists. 

The best known portion of those 
ballads is that fragmout already al- 
luded to, which was printed in the 
Cancionero of Valencia, in the year 
1511. It is a dialogue between the 
imprisoned count and his uncle, the 
Archbishop, after the former has been 
condemned to death for his ambi- 
tious love of the Emperor’s daughter. 
It has been translated by Dr. Bowring 
and Mr, Ticknor, The following is the 
graceful and correct version of the 
latter :— 


** PESAME DE VOS8, EL CONDE. 
“Tt grieves me, count, it grieves my heart, 

That thus they urge thy fate, 

Since this fond guilt upon thy part 
Was still no crime of state; 

For all the errors love can bring 
Deserve not mortal pain, 

And I have knelt before the king, 
To free thee from thy chain. 

But he, the king, with angry pride 
Would hear no word I spoke: 

‘The sentence is pronounced,’ he cried, 
‘Who may its power revoke ?” 

The infanta’s love you won, he says, 
When you her guardian were, 

O, nephew, less, if you were wise, 
For ladies you would care. 

For he that labours most for them 
Your fate will always prove ; 

Since death or ruin none escape 
Who trust their dangerous love.’ 

*O, uncle, uncle, words like these 
A true heart never hears ; 

For I would rather die to please, 
Than live and not be theirs,’” 


We now have reached the celebrated 
ballad of Count Alarcos, which the 
critics of all countries have agreed in 
pronouncing one of the most affecting 
and beautiful that can be found in any 
language. Although the story is ra- 
ther one of love than chivalry, a certain 
resemblance which it bears to the pre- 
ceding ballads on Count Claros, and 
still more, the view which it gives of 
the arbitrary power exercised by the 
Spanish princes over their feudatories 
and subjects during the middle ages, 
appropriately place it in the present 
division of our subject. In reading 
this ballad, we should remember that 
the king, who exercises the tremendous 
authority which it records, acted but li- 
terally in the spirit of theancient Gothic 
laws, which, under circumstances of a 
similar nature, empowered not only the 
father of a family to put his wife or 
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daughter to death, but even delegated 
this terrible power, in case the father 
was dead, to the brother in relation to 
his sister, or even to the lover when 
the offending party had been betrothed 
to him (Ticknor, ii. 364). From the 
manner in which the story is told, as if 
it were an occurrence of no extraordi- 
nary novelty, itis possible that the bal- 
lad was composed when those laws were 
practically in force; for though they 
remained unrepealed, as we would say, 
on the statute-book, down even to the 
time of St. Ferdinand, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, they were prac- 
tically a dead letter in those respects 
for a long time previously. Their 
spirit, however, continued to be felt 
for centuries later, as the strict social 
laws which regulated domestic honour 
abundantly testify, and which in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
formed the most fruitful and exciting 
sources, whence Lopede Vega, Calderon, 
and others drew the inspiration and the 
materials of their dramas. On this 
particular story of Count Alarcos, there 
are not less than four full-length plays 
in the Spanish theatre. One of them 


by Lope de Vega, called La Fuerza 
Lastimosa, or the Deplorable Neces- 


sity ; another, by Guillen de Castro; 
a third, by Mira de Mescua; and a 
fourth, by José J. Milanes, a poet of 
Havana —the three last being called 
simply El Conde Alarcos, after the 
ballad. The Romance itself has been 
translated into English, by Mr. Lock- 
hart and Dr. Bowring. In German a 
very pleasing analysis of it has been 
made by Bouterwek of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance. ‘The romance 
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of the Conde Alarcos, he says, is dis- 
tinguished from most of the other ro- 
mances by greater richness of composi- 
tion. It opens in a very simple man- 
ner with a description of the sorrow of 
the infanta Solisa, who, after being se- 
cretly betrothed to Count Alarcos, has 
been abandoned by him :— 


Alone, as was her wont, she sate within her bower 
alone ; 
Alone and very desolate, Solisa made her moan; 
Lamenting for her flower of life, that it should pass 
away, 
And she he never wooed to wife, nor see a bridal 
day.” 


At length, after Count Alarcos has 
long been married, the forsaken prin- 
cess discloses her connexion with him 
to her father. This scene is strongly 
painted, but not overcharged; the 
king is transported by rage and indig- 
nation: his honour appears to him so 
wounded, that nothing but the death 
of the countess can be a sufficient satis- 
faction. He has an interview with the 
count, addresses him courteously, re- 
presents the case to him with chival- 
rous dignity as a point of justice and 
honour, and concludes by categorically 
demanding the death of his lady. ‘Thus 
the development of the story commences 
in a manner which, though most sin- 
gular, is perhaps not unnatural, when 
the ideas of the age to which the com- 
position belongs are considered. The 
count conceives himself bound, as a man 
of honour, to give the king the satisfac- 
tion he desires. He promises to com- 
ply with his demand, and proceeds on 
his way home. There is a touching 
simplicity in the picture which is here 
drawn :— 


“In sorrow he departed—dejectedly he rode 
The weary journey from that place unto his own abode ; 
He grieved for his fair countess—dear as his life was she ; 
Sore grieved he for that lady, and for his children three. 


“ The one was yet an infant upon its mother’s breast, 
For though it had three nurses, it liked her milk the best. 
The others were young children, that had but little wit, 
Hanging about their mother’s knee while nursing she did sit.” 


The pathetic interest now rises gra- 
dually to the highest pitch of tragic 
horror. The countess, who receives 
her husband with the wonted marks of 
ailection, in vain inquires the cause of 


his melancholy. He sits down to sup- 
per with his family; and again we 
have a situation painted with genuine 
feeling, though with little art. ‘They sit 
down together to supper in the hall— 


“* The lady brought forth what she had, and down beside him sate, 
He sat beside her, pale and sad, but neither drank nor ate. 
The children to his side were led—he loved to have them so; 
Then on the board he laid his head, and out his tears did flow. 
‘I fain would sleep—i fain would sleep,’ the Count Alarcos said. 
Alas! be sure that sleep was none that night within their bed.” 
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The apparent fatigue of the count 
induces the countess to accompany him 
to his apartment. When they enter, 
the count fastens the door, relates 
what has passed, and desires his lady 
to prepare for death. To all her re- 
monstrances, he only replies with ter- 
rible brevity, that she must die before 
the morning dawns. She begs him to 
spare her only for her children’s sake. 

he count desires her to embrace, for 
the last time, the youngest, whom she 
has brought with her into the room 
asleep in her arms. She submits to 
her hard fate, and only asks for time to 
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say an Ave Maria. The count desires 
her to be quick. She falls on her knees 
and pours forth a brief but fervent 
prayer; she then requests a few mo- 
ments’ more delay that she may once 
more give suck to her infant son. What 
modern poet, says Bouterwek, would 
have thought of introducing so exqui- 
site a touch of nature? The count for- 
bids her to awake the child. The unfor- 
tunate lady forgives her husband, but 
ome that within thirty days the 
ing and his daughter will be sum- 
moned before the tribunal of the Al- 
mighty. The count strangles her. 


“‘ He drew a kerchief round her neck—he drew it tight and strong, 
Until she lay quite stiff and cold her chamber floor along ; 
He laid her then within the sheets, and kneeling by her side, 
To God and Mary Mother in misery he cried. 


“Then called he for his esquires—Oh! deep was their dismay, 
When they into the chamber came, and saw her how she lay. 
Thus died she in her innocence, a lady void of wrong ; 
But God took heed of their offence—His vengeance stayed not long. 


“ Within twelve days, in pain and dole, the Infanta passed away ; 
The cruel king gave up his soul upon the twentieth day. 
Alarcos followed ere the moon had made her round complete : 
Three guilty spirits stood right soon before God’s judgment-seat.” 


The versified portion ‘of this analy- 
sis we have taken from Mr. Lock- 
hart’s version; that of Dr. Bowring, 
however, along with imitating the 
monorhythmical versification of the ori- 
ginal, brings out occasionally the ten- 
derness and simplicity which are its 
chief characteristics, in a manner, per- 
haps, more striking than even the 
elaborate and spirited transcript which 
we have used. Such, for instance, is 
the description of the wretched count 
after leaving the presence of the king, 
who had extorted from him the dread- 
ful promise of destroying his wife :— 


“* Weeping mounts the Count Alarcos ; 
Weeping bitterest words is he— 
Weeping for his wife devoted, 
Whom he loved so tenderly. 
Weeping for his infant children— 
Infant children there were three, 
One was yet a helpless baby 
Nursed upon his mother’s knee ; 
Nurses three had bared their bosoms, 
He rejected all the three ; 
For he knew his tender mother, 
And upon her breast would be. 
Other two were little children, 
Thoughtless, careless, gay and free.” 


Tn a later portion of the ballad, the 
entreaties of the countess are given 


very feelingly. After fainting through 
terrér at hearing the dreadful purport 
of her husband's visit, she slowly ad- 
vances and addresses him mournfully 
thus :— 


“ Thus, then, thus am I rewarded 

For my fond fidelity ! 

Kill me not—a better counsel 
I would offer, count, to thee. 

Send me to my native dwelling, 
Where I passed my infancy ; 

I will educate your children, 
Lead them—love them tenderly, 

And preserve to thee as ever 
An unbroken chastity.’ 

‘Thou must die—must die, my countess, 
Ere the morn wakes smilingly ! 

‘It were well, my Count Alarcos, 
Well if there were none but me ; 

But I have an aged father— 
(Oh! my mother tranquilly 

Sleeps in death) my brother Garcia, 
He was murdered cruelly— 

He, the noble count, was murdered 
For the king’s dark jealousy. 

Death afflicts me not, for mortal— 
Mortal I was born to be— 

But my children’s fate afflicts me, 
They must lose my company. 

Let them come and take my blessing, 
They my last farewell must see.’ 

‘ Never shalt thou see them, countess, 
Earth has no such bliss for thee ; 
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But embrace thy smiling infant, 
Now condemned to orphancy : 
Miserable is my duty— 
*Tis the excess of misery. 

Vain is all my wish, my lady, 
Though I gave my life for thee— 
’Tis thy doom—so now commend thee 

To the Eternal Deity.’ 
‘ Let me utter one petition, 
One, in all humility.’ 
‘ Countess, ere the dawn of morning, 
Pour thy offering speedily.’ 
‘Soon it will be said, Alarcos, 
Sooner than an Ave-Marie.’ 
This was her petition, bending 
In the dust her trembling knee :— 
‘Father! humbly I commend me, 
I commit my soul to thee ; 
Judge me not by what I merit, 
Judge me, Lord, benignantly ;— 
By Thy grace and gentle mercy, 
And Thy love’s benignity ! 
Count—my count—the prayer is uttered, 
Uttered as ’twas wont to be. 
To thee I commend our children, 
Born in love "twixt me and thee ; 
And while life is thine, Alarcos, 
Pour thy prayers to heaven for me.’” 


Then follows that most affecting in- 
cident of the poor countess asking for 
her baby to put him to her breast once 
more before she dies—an incident 
which cannot be read without emotion 
— which Bouterwek and the German 
critics have praised in the manner 
already mentioned, and concerning 
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which the American poet, Longfellow, 
asks—‘ Is there in all the writings ot 
Homer an incident more touching or 
more true to nature ?” 

Although we have by no means ex- 
hausted the subject of the Spanish 
ballads of chivalry in the present 
paper, we cannot more appropriately 
terminate the foregoing observations 
than by again quoting the elegant 
writer just alluded to. After taking a 
rapid but brilliant survey of the entire 
subject of Spanish metrical romance, 
he says: **Such are the ancient bal- 
lads of Spain—poems which, like the 
Gothic euhatels of the middle ages, 
have outlived the names of their build- 
ers. They are the handiwork of wan- 
dering, homeless minstrels, who, for 
their daily bread, thus ¢ built the lofty 
rhyme,’ and whose names, like their 
dust and ashes, have long been wrapped 
in a shroud.”* ‘These poets,” says 
an anonymous writer,t ‘ have left be- 
hind them no trace to which the ima- 
gination can attach itself; they have 
‘died and made no sign.’ We pass 
from the infancy of Spanish poetry to 
the age of Charles, through a long 
vista of monuments without — 

e 


tions, as the traveller approaches t 
noise and bustle of modern Rome 
through the lines of silent and unknown 
tombs that border the Appian Way.” 


* Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe,” p. 626. 


t Now known to be Mr. Forde. 


“Edinburgh Review.” 


Vol, xxxix. p: 432. 
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ALBERICO PORRO; A TALE OF THE MILANESE REVOLUTION OF 1848.—PART II. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE SARDINIAN SERVICE. 


CHAPTER V.—THE VENGATORI. 


“ There has sprung up a secret Society, whose intrigues, and meetings, and objects are so carefully con- 
cealed, as to defy all my endeavours to find them out.”— Letter of Count Bolza to the Director of Police. 


A rew days after the visit of Porro to 
Nina Ezzellinni, on the outskirts of a 
wood, on the road leading to Milan, 
the capital of Austrian Lombardy, 
might have been seen three men, armed 
with carbines, conversing in a low tone 
together. The night was cold, and a 
sharp wind every now and then rustled 
through the trees, scattering the few 
leaves yet remaining, and which had, 
until then, withstood the approach of 
stern winter. The face of the moon 
was obscured by thick and dark clouds 
rolling over the firmament of heaven, 
while in the distance were heard the 
slight vibrations of thunder, accom- 
panied with sudden flashes of light- 
hing, indicative of an approaching 
storm. 

** Per Bacco!” exclaimed one of the 
men, ‘how chilly the night is. I 
wish he would come, and let us finish 
our business.” 

** Perhaps he has already passed. 
It seems to me we have been here fully 
two hours, and I think it is useless 
remaining any longer. By. stopping 
here I shall also lose seeing our pro- 
mised Capitano, who is to visit us for 
the first time this evening.” 

** No, no, Giacomo, ‘* exclaimed 
the third man, “ you are mistaken. 
We have not been here an hour yet, 
and it is only your impatient spirit 
which makes you imagine we are 
here longer. What will not our 
comrades say to us if we return with- 
out having accomplished the first busi- 
ness entrusted to our hands ?” 

**T wish to perform it with credit, 
as much as you; but I long to see 
what sort of man our Capitano is, in 
ease he is thought worthy of being 
elected to the post, which two or three 
of my friends, who seem to have a 
guess as to who he is, entertain no 
doubt of his being.” 

**‘ We are sure to be back in time, 
for he was not to arrive till one o'clock, 
and it is scareely twelve yet. Let us 


not, however, forget our instructions, 
and harm the man; for the Baron 
told us we were on no account to hurt 
him.” 

«* Not I,” responded the comrade of 
Giacomo; * although I can’t say 1 
should dislike to crack the skulls of a 
few of these barbarians. Per la Madre 
del Dio! I will still be revenged for 
the death of my brother.” 

“‘ We shall hear to-night what the 
Capitano says, and then we shall know 
when our work is to commence. But 
what a stronghold we have got; it 
would defy all the ingenuity of the 
commissary and his agents to find 
out where we meet,” said Giacomo. 

* Yes, it will not be an easy task to 
find us out. Idid not think, a few 
years ago, when I was accused of be- 
ing joined in a conspiracy, I should 
ever be leagued with a real one.” 

«* Tlow was that?” asked Giacomo. 
** Tell us the story while we are wait- 
ing for this fellow ; it will serve to pass 
away the time.” 

** Well, if you wish, I will relate 
how my poor brother was murdered, 
and how I fell into the hands of our 
present masters, who, God forbid 
should long continue to be so. It was 
in the year of 1831, when there was 
a great talk in Milan of a revolution 
likely to take place. I was one night 
walking in the country with a few com- 
rades. We were talking and laugh- 
ing, for we were all young fellows, of 
about sixteen or twenty years of age, 
when a small body of soldiers came 
along the road, and commenced to call 
us by different names. My brother, 
Enrico, who was with me, a young 
fellow, full of spirit, could not well 
brook the insults of the soldiers. At 
length something was said to him 
which I did not well mind; but the in- 
stant the soldier who had addressed him 
had ceased speaking, he flung at hima 
stone, shouting out as he did so, ‘ We 
will kill you all, in a few days, in this 
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way.’ The soldiers immediately seized 
upon us all, and declared we were a 
band of conspirators, and they would 
have their revenge upon us. They 
were all taken before the Commis- 
sary ; for I, fortunately, escaped, by 
giving the soldiers who held me some 
money I had on me belonging to my 
mother, who I knew would not care 
for it when she learned the purpose I 
had put it to. Poor Enrico Penuzia 
was shot for being a conspirator, and 
the rest of my comrades have never 
been heard of since, although it is 
nearly six years ago.” 

«* And what do you think has be- 
come of them ?” asked Giacomo. 

** Lingering in some dungeon, I 
suspect. But, listen; there is the 
signal. Be ready to stop him.” 

A shrill whistle, that might almost 
be taken for the blast of the wind, 
echoed along the road, and then again 
another, sounding much nearer, Pre- 
sently was heard the clattering of a 
horse’s feet, and along the road came 
galloping a man dressed in the uni- 
form of a government courier, His 
progress did not extend much fur- 
ther, for scarcely had he proceeded a 
few hundred yards, when the three 
men sprung out from the wood and 
seized his horse’s reins, The sudden 
attack startled both the horse and his 
master, for the former, rearing and 
plunging furiously, upset the rider, 
and, escaping from the man who held 
him, galloped rapidly away, and soon 
disappeared from sight. ‘l’o seize hold 
of the rider, and rifle his person of the 
despatches he bore from the Imperial 
Court to the different members of the 
Lombardic Government, was the work 
of a few moments ; and binding the 
poor courier to a tree (from which ina 
few hours he was sure to be released), 
amidst his earnest supplications not to 
murder him, the party betook them- 
selves away. Entering the wood again, 
which extended over many a hill and 
dale, they proceeded quickly to tread 
a small path, which turned now to 
the left and then to the right, seeming- 
ly as if it was interminable. After 
walking for the space of half an hour, 
they left the path entirely, and struck 
through the wood, where no sign of a 
road seemed ever to have existed. 
The wood appeared, however, well 
known to the men, for they expe- 
rienced no difficulty in making their 


way through; and they trod boldly 
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forward, bending branch after branch 
aside that might have impeded their 
further progress. A shrill whistle, 
similar to the one which had given 
them notice of the approach of the 
courier, startled the silence of the 
night, hitherto broken by the wind 
and the roar of thunder. ‘The three 
men stopped on hearing the sound ; 
and Giacomo, applying his finger 
to his mouth, instantly repeated the 
signal, This was followed by two 
others, which were again repeated by 
Giacomo, and the three then continued 
their journey in perfect silence. They 
soon arrived at the top of a hill, where 
the trees were so thick they could 
scarcely force their road onwards. 
Here the signal was again repeated, 
and directly afterwards they were joined 
by another man, who led them down 
the steep hill, which it would have been 
impossible to have descended, it being 
almost perpendicular, were it not for 
the trees which they held by, as they 
slowly descended one by one. A small 
narrow opening presented itself a few 
hundred yards below in the hill, 
through which they crept, but soon 
the space widened sufliciently to enable 
them to walk straight, feeling the walls 
on either side, for the passage was 
totally enshrouded in darkness. At 
length a barrier opposed their further 
progress, and another signal was re- 
quisite to enable the difliculty to be 
overcome. A noise was after a few 
moments heard as if some iron ma- 
chinery was at work, and the large 
ponderous piece of wall slowly opened, 
presenting to their sight a strange and 
picturesque scene. 

The place they now entered was 
a large cavern, either cut out by 
art, or formed naturally. In the cen- 
tre, built of stones, was erected a 
large table, and around it, formed by 
the same materials, was a number of 
seats, on which sat some fifty or sixty 
ersons, On the table lay a miscel- 
aneous collection of arms, consisting 
of guns, swords, pistols, and knives, 
intermixed with glasses and small casks 
of wine. The countenances of the 
persons assembled there presented 
every variety of features—the dark and 
handsome ones of the south, with the 
bold and lighter ones of the northern 
part of Italy ; while in their dress ap- 
peared the same variety —the coarse 
coat of the artisan mingled with the 
fine-texture one of the gentleman. The 
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end of the cavern was hung with large 
folds of black cloth, while on the top 
of it, extending in the middle, hung a 
banner of a blood-red colour, on which 
was written in bold characters— 


“ SoclETY OF THE VENGATORI, 
Formed on the Twenty-first day of August, 1847, 
To redeem from slavery the land 
Of their Nativity. 


Blessed be he who dies in its service ! 
Cursed the coward whose arm fails in its duty !” 


As the three men and the person 
who had joined them entered the ca- 
vern, they were welcomed by their 
companions, and room was made for 
them to sit down. A person who sat 
at the head of the table, and who ap- 
peared to be a kind of leader, rose 
from his seat, and informed them their 
promised chief had arrived, and that 
the business of the night would be pro- 
ceeded with. Instantly a perfect si- 
lence ensued, and nothing was heard 
but the gathering up of the arms, as 
each person seized his own weapon. 

The Baron Pinaldi then entered the 
cavern, and approached the head of 
the table— 

«*Companions and Vengatori!” he 


exclaimed, “this night, the third of 
our meeting, we have met together 
again, to see in what way we can ad- 


vance further our sacred cause. You 
are all aware the object we have in 
view—the emancipation of our native 
land from foreign oppression; but none 
of us are acquainted with the means to 
be employed in attaining this holy end. 
By the rules of our order we are bound 
to obey implicitly, at any hazard, the 
orders of our chief, if that head be 
elected by the unanimous voice of our 
body. We have hitherto thought and 
pondered over such an election, but 
notwithstanding the number of names 
we have mentioned, not one has been 
deemed worthy of a general vote. To 
place our lives, our future destinies, the 
welfare of our country, at the command 
of a single will, is a fearful responsi- 
bility ; and yet to carry out successfully 
the ends of our order, it is impossible, 
without such a trust, however great and 
solemn, be confided in one. Hitherto 
Ihave remained silent, thinking you 
would have found one worthy of your 
a confidence,’ but you have 
ailed in doing so. Vengatori, that 
silence I now break, and declare to you 
I have found the one you have sought 
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for in vain—a youth, rich in birth, in 
fortune, in patriotism. Companions 
of our holy cause! Vengatori of our 
country’s rights! behold the chief 
worthy of your votes!” 

The folds of the black cloth were 
slowly drawn aside. In a small inner 
cave, hung with the same sombre hue, 
before an altar, on which stood a huge 
crucifix, behind it the likeness of our 
Saviour encircled with a crown of 
glory, was seen the manly and hand- 
some countenance of Alberico Porro, 
glowing witheagerexpectation. Known 
to everyone present, for most of the 
persons belonged to the town of Padua 
and the city of Milan, a burst of ap- 
plause greeted his unexpected presence. 
Advancing a few paces, and gracefully 
acknowledging the glad welcome he 
had received, he exclaimed— 

** Fellow-countrymen! but a short 
time ago returned from a foreign land 
to revisit my own, at the request of 
an aged parent, I did little imagine, 
when entering Padua, I should be wit- 
ness to a deed of injustice and oppres- 
sion unworthy the age in which we live. 
T allude to what the greatest part of 
you are acquainted with, the imprison- 
ment of the Signora Azellinni. ‘Too 
young when I left my native soil to un- 
derstand the miserable subterfuges of 
power, I have returned, with mind 
expanded, to grasp and shift the ex- 
ercise of undue imperial despotism. A 
lawless act committed before my sight, 
and which should have condemned the 
perpetrators to a severe punishment, 
is not only allowed to pass over in si- 
lence, my entreaties for redress un- 
heeded, but is considered, in the esti- 
mation of Austrian wisdom, a fit act 
for reward. Do our masters think we 
have sunk so low, that we have become 
so debased in mind, so unheedful to 
the voice of pity, that murderers are to 
walk our cities in triumph, not con- 
sidered even fit companions for us to 
associate with? Yes, Italians, we have 
given them reason to think so, when 
for thirty-two years we have borne 
almost uncomplainingly this barbarous 
Attila yoke. It is time we should 
awake to a proper sense of our man- 
hood, to a thorough appreciation of our 
shame, and, casting aside for ever the 
fears which have kept us asunder, 
unite with heart and hand to efface the 
burning brand of Cain from our brows. 
I have come, therefore, to you this 
night, fearless in heart and purpose, to 
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express to you my determination, and 
either as your leader or as your equal, 
to point boldly out to you the only 
course left open—to strike earnestly for 
our brothers’ and sisters’ emancipation, 
or to weep in silence over our own de- 
generacy! Italians! from the centre 
of the old capital of the ancient world, 
Rome, a gleam of sunlight, for ages 
hidden from our view, has suddenly 
dawned upon our destinies, and it be- 
hoves us to greet bravely the ray, until 
not one, but a thousand, glitter in our 

ath. Will you allow such a glorious 
ight to pass unheeded from before your 
gaze? Will you quietly sit down and 

roclaim to Europe that the children of 

ante, of Rienzi, are deaf to the sound 
of freedom? Will you see your pa- 
rents, your sisters, your infants, sold 
to demoralisation, to vice, to the basest 
of all slavery? Men, if such is the 
future destiny you consign them to, I 
abandon my country; the very name 
of an Italian will be to me the imper- 
sonation of dishonour. But if you 


choose the cause of justice, of right, of 
country, of soul-inspiring liberty, then 
I bless my fortune for having you as 
brothers, and from this hour I dedicate 
my life and lands at the altar of Italy’s 


wrongs |” 

As Porro ended the curtains closed, 
and concealed him from sight. So deep 
and passionate in feeling had been his 
address, that for a few moments not a 
sound, not a whisper was heard. All 
were entranced, not so much with his 
language, as with the heartfelt emotion 
which breathed in every word, in every 
action of his body — the true soul of 
oratory. Then burst forth from every 
lip, ** Viva I’Italia! Viva la liberta! 
Long live Italy! Long live liberty!” 
and was again and again echoed 
through the cavern, so intense was the 
feeling the address had excited. 

** Vengatori,” spoke the Baron Pi- 
naldi, the instant silence had been ob- 
tained, ‘it now becomes your duty to 
say whether you accept of Alberico 
Porro as your leader and chief, to serve 
him with life and fortune, until the 
hour when the world shall proclaim 
your land a nation again.” 

«© Yes, yes!” answered every voice, 
«© we accept him as our chief.” 

*¢ For form’s sake, and for the neces- 
sary observance of our rules, which we 
have all sworn to obey, it becomes ne- 
cessary for me to demand if any mem- 
ber of our order opposes the election ?” 
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A moment's silence ensued, and no 
voice speaking, a burst of approbation 
resounded, with shouts of ‘* Viva il 
Signor Porro! Viva il nostro Capi- 
tano |” 

The curtain was again withdrawn, 
and the Baron Pinaldi advanced a few 
steps towards Porro, who still stood 
before the altar. 

*‘Signor Porro, by an unanimous 
vote of the order of the Vengatori, I 
have to inform you they have chosen 
you as their chief, and I now call upon 
you to subscribe to the oath. I request 
you, therefore, to give me answers to 
the questions I shall address you. Do 
you solemnly believe in the justice of 
our cause, in the pledge we take to 
repel force by force, until the divine 
rights accorded to man by God be 
fully admitted 2” 

#1. do.” 

«*Do you solemnly declare, in wish- 
ing to enter our order as companion, 
you are actuated by neither ambition 
nor personal motive of any kind; and 
that your only feeling in doing so is 
the pure, holy, and sublime love of 
country and humanity ?” 

*¢T do.” 

*€ Do you, in sincerity of heart and 
purpose, renounce now and for ever 
all allegiance to the House of Austria, 
from its Emperor to its lowest servant ; 
and throughout life, until Italy is free 
from its slavery, you will lose no op- 
portunity, either in secrecy or openly, 
at the hazard of life, of fortune, of 
fame, in opposing its power and its 
empire ?” 

“2.ao. 

**Are you willing to bind yourself 
by oath to the questions I have asked 
you, and which you have answered in 
the affirmative ?” 

“Tam.” 

«¢ Repeat after me, then, the formula 
of our oath.” 

“I, Alberico Porro, firmly con- 
vinced that the rights and immunities 
of my country have been betrayed to 
foreign oppression, the laws of Chris- 
tianity violated by robbery, pillage, 
murder, and sacrilege, do here solemn- 
ly vow, in presence of God and man, 
to dedicate my life in defence of my 
country. I swear to let no opportu- 
nity pass, where my judgment shall 
consider it as coming within the 
moral code of war, without seizing 
upon it to advance the liberty of Italy. 
I swear never, by either act or word, 
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to pay obedience to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and that I will use whatever influ- 
ence I may possess to induce others to 
pursue the same course. I swear to 
pursue with uncompromising hatred 
every friend of the house of Austria, 
even if found in the ranks of my near- 
est and dearest relatives. I swear to 
obey, without questioning, the orders of 
the chief of the Order of the Vengatori ; 
and lastly, not to divulge to human 
being either the objects or the names 
of its members, without a special per- 
mission from the chief todo so. As 
God is my judge, and as I| trust for 
salvation through the metey of my 
Saviour hereafter, I declare I have in 
perfect purity of heart and purpose, 
been ordained a mewber of the Order 
of Vengatori.” 

«Signor Porro, having now become 
a member of the society, the adjutant 
will instruct you in the signs and 
passes requisite todistinguish a member 
of our holy cavse. Companion, you 
will now oblige the members by inform- 
ing them if you are willing to accept 
the post of chief which they have 
unanimously conferred upon you.” 

Tam.” 

** Subscribe, then, to the oath.” 

«J, Alberico Porro, accept in 
entire unity of faith, and in the con- 
viction of my sincerity, the post of 
Chief of the Order of the Vengatori, 
and declare before you, brothers in jus- 
tice, in truth and in honesty, I will 
never use, or subvert, for personal 
ambition or private interest, the ends 
of our Society. I swear to keep invio- 
late this oath and the rules of theOrder.” 

A shout of applause greeted Porro 
the instant he had finished subscribing 
to the oath. 

«* Comrades and soldiers of the Army 
of Vengeance! I have accepted the 
noble post of your chief, in the full 
determination of proving myself worthy 
of your acceptance. The march of 
thought, the experience of past ages, 
long years of oppression and injustice, 
are rousing in the Cesar race the spirit 
of Brutus. With joy do I greet its 
appearance — with pleasure urge it 
forward. Let it roll over the fair 

lains‘of Lombardy, and I will still say, 
Poveurdi Let it rollin Croatian blood, 
and my cry will still be the same; nor 
shall 1 cease to echo it until from the 
Sicilian Sea to the Alps is seen coaene 
in the breeze of heaven the nation 


flag of Italy. What, if in the attain- 
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ment of this noble end, our lives be- 
come a sacrifice, is it not far better to 
die than to live in uncertainty and 
shame ?—to live in the memory of the 
good, the pure, the free, than as the 
bondsmen of those who respect no ties, 
who acknowledge no justice? Man 
with life aequired the inalienable right 
of freedom; and it cannot be torn 
from him without a violation of the 
law of God. For this crime perished 
miserably Kzzelini and his family ; for 
a similar one, the Borgia. And for 
this, too, must full the supremacy 
of the Emperor on Italian soil. [ 
would be the last to hurry on to the 
uncertainty of revolution the moral 
claims and rights appertaining to us. 
I would be the last to counsel you to 
secret, and afterwards to open resist- 
ance; but every other avenue for re- 
dress has long been closed to you— 
every prayer and entreaty, however 
humble, unheeded ; and patience, hav- 
ing its limits, calls loudly for the scab- 
bard to be cast indignantly aside—the 
sword to flash bravely in the light — 
your motto, ‘ Country and Liberty, or 
Slavery and Death!’ ‘To prepare this 
struggle to use with prudence the 
large sums placed at my disposal — to 
take warning from previous failures, 
will be my earnest task; and to you, 
Vengatori, to whom God has en- 
trusted our resurrection, to you be it 
the end to stir up the minds of your 
countryinen, to prepare for the battle 
and emancipation of Italy! Let no 
fear or doubt linger on your minds—re- 
member boldness and decision are half 
the victory; and to appear weak is to 
throw a shadow on the justice of our 
cause. Farewell till our next meet- 
ing! Igo tu lay the mine of to-day— 
the triumph of to-morrow.” 

In the midst of loud applause from 
the band who had elected him as chief, 
Porro, accompanied by Pinaldi, left 
the cavern, and, by another entrance, 
known only to themselves, soon issued 
forth, as it were, from the bowels of 
the earth. 

‘* I congratulate you, my dear young 
friend and noble leader,” said Pinaldi, 
*‘on the success of this night’s work. 
You exceeded my expectations, and 
have created for yourself a feeling 
amongst the Vengatori which, united 
with the oath by which I and they are 
all bound, will make them obey your 
slightest wish.” 

*‘ Happy am I that you approve of 
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what I have done and said. The first step 
is taken, and I shrink not from the con- 
sequences. You will not fail me to-mor- 
row night, for I will then inform you on 
what further means I have decided.” 

‘No; in nothing will I fail you 
so long as our conferences tend to the 
downfall of imperial Austria,” answered 
Pinaldi in a quick and vindictive tone 
of voice. 

** Adieu, Pinaldi! May the smile 
of Heaven alight on our glorious en- 
terprise |” 
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They had now arrived, by a different 
path from the one we have pursued in 
the first part of the chapter, where two 
roads, or rather narrow footpaths, 
crossed each other. A servant stood 
here with a horse, awaiting the arrival 
of his master, Porro, who immediately 
mounting and bidding farewell again 
to the baron, galloped on his way to- 
wards Milan, full of thoughts which 
were to conduce to the happiness or 
misery of thousands, 


CHAPTER VI. 


MIGHTY RESOLVES NOT EASY TO BE FULFILLED, 


“T have in my hands an infallible means of making the good Milanese forget their idol, Pio Nono, and their 
wishes for national independence, which they have lately manifested in their puerile demonstrations; the 
carnival is approaching, and I will then give a grand entertainment in the Theatre della Scala."—Conversa- 
tion with H. Figuelmont, the Austrian Minister at Milan, 

* The evil counsels of fanatics, and the faithless spirit of innovation, will be broken by your valour and 
fidelity, like fragile glass against a rock.’’— Marshal Radetsky's address to the Austrian troops in the 
capital of northern Italy before the period of the Revolution, 


Atone, in a small, handsomely-fur- 
nished room, before a table covered 
with numerous papers, was seated a 
person of rather an advanced age. His 
countenance was frank and open; his 
dress and appearance bore the stamp 
of a person of some consequence. It 
was the Baron Toresani Lanzenfeld, 


for many years the director of the po- 


lice at Milan, In his right hand he 
held a paper which he was intently 
scanning over, while his left supported 
his head, as his elbow rested on the 
table. ‘The contents of the document 
he was perusing called every few mo- 
ments a smile to his lips, and his rather 
stern features glistened with inward 
pleasure, created, no doubt, by the 
news he was gathering. 

«So, so,”” muttered the Baron; **the 
web is commencing to be unravelled. 
The Count Bolza informs me here he 
has at length discovered a track to the 
perpetrators of the robbery committed 
on the person of the Government’s 
courier. The Baron Pinaldi was seen 
near the place about the same time the 
outrage was committed, and in his 
company this young lord, who has but 
lately returned to his country, and who 
annoyed the Imperial Court so much 
with some tale about his nurse’s impri- 
sonment. ‘The Count Bolza informs 
me here—a trusty agent he is—there 
was also observed about the same neigh- 
bourhood a number of strangers 
during the evening previous, and the 
morning following, and he has collect- 
ed a number of their names, all known 


to be more or less disaffected towards 
the Government. He therefore comes 
to the conclusion, and a just one too, 
a political meeting must have been 
held in the neighbourhood. The whole 
of the persons the Count Bolza has 
discovered are strangers to the neigh- 
bourhood, and being there on the same 
evening that the courier was robbed, 
can easily be questioned, and if not 
able to assign good and valid reasons 
for travelling in that direction, can be 
detained in prison ; but this young Sig- 
nor Porro, I know not whether we could 
venture on such a step towards him. 
Allied as he is to many of the most in- 
fluential families in Lombardy, and to 
the royal house of Sardinia, his arrest 
would not be allowed to pass by with- 
out strong remonstrances from quarters 
we had better conciliate than excite 
further. Caution must be the plan, 
and before we think of curtailing his 
liberty we must have sure proof to 
goon. I must pause a few moments 
and reflect well on the matter. Ah! 
a good idea, we must set some trusty 
spy on his footsteps, who will gain his 
confidence, which must be an easy task, 
for he is so young, and then the rest 
can be soon settled. These treacherous 
times require treacherous means.” 

His further reflections were inter- 
rupted by a servant entering and an- 
nouncing the minister Figuelmont was 
waiting without. 

“Show his excellency in imme- 
diately. Ah, my lord,” continued the 
Baron Toresani Lanzenfeld, as the 
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Austrian minister entered, ‘* you have 
just arrived in time to aid me with 
your good advice. But pray be seat- 
ed ” 


«‘ What is it you would ask of me ? 
Of importance it must be, if your own 
sagacity cannot discover the course to 
pursue under your difficulty. It is 
thought, and in high quarters too, the 
chief of the police here is not often at 
fault,” answered the Count Figuel- 
mont—a man possessing good talents, 
but with an inordinate vanity in his 
own powers of discernment. 

«1 am glad to find, my good lord, 
my efforts to fulfil my duties have met 
with, for these several years past, the 
approbation of our gracious Emperor ; 
yet there are times, and I fear it is so 
with most men, when I know not well 
how to deal with men, who, high in rank 
and influence, lend themselves to in- 
crease the agitation we see daily rising 
around us on every side. It was when 
you but entered now I was perusing a 
letter from one of our most trusty 
agents, and one who is well known to 
your lordship—the Count Bolza—who 
informs me he has discovered a clue to 
the perpetrators of the outrage, who 
stopped and robbed the Government’s 
courier the other evening of his dis- 
—. Itmust have appeared clear, at 
east to you, that these were no ordinary 
thieves, for notanarticle on the courier’s 
person was touched with the exception 
of the Government’s bag; and I have 
from the courier’s own lips his version 
of the story, and he stated positively— 
for | was most particular on that head— 
that the robbers had plenty of time be- 
fore any help reached to have taken 
from him every article he had about 
him. Now, from what Bolza informs 
me, from the information he has ga- 
thered in the neighbourhood, some 
meeting of a clandestine kind, un- 
known to the police, must have been 
held the very night the robbery took 

lace, in that part of the country. 
Further he gives me to know, a num- 
ber of persons, all amongst the list of 
the suspected, and living far from the 
immediate neighbourhood, must have 
been gathered there for some unlawful 
purpose, Out of this list I must except 
one; and here lies my great difficulty.” 

** In what way, Baron ?—for to the 
authority of the police must bow every 
one but its superiors.” 

« This exception of whom I speak 
is the heir of the Porro family — one 
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whom your lordship must see, from 
the influence of his powerful con- 
nexions, his rank, his riches, I can- 
not deal with as I would with one of 
the common herd of this vain, proud, 
and besotted Italian nobility.” 

** Ha, ha! you must be more cha- 
ritable in speaking of our kind neigh- 
bours, who, with all their fine airs, re- 
mind me of so many Gascons, with 
plenty of boasting, but lacking the 
courage to make their empty vaunts 

ood.” 

. ** Yet to deal with them, we must 
keep a sharp eye over their proceed- 
ings.” 

** Right, right; nothing like the 
strong sword of authority to keep 
them at their proper distance. With 
this young noble, this Signor Porro, 
of whom you speak, we must deal 
gently ; not on account of any feelings 
of leniency we might entertain, but 
for other reasons, of which I shall 
speak anon. Nothing so easy as to lull 
him into security, to profess to be his 
most devoted servants, and then, when 
the proper hour arrives, to suddenl 
fall upon him, with full proof of his 
criminality, and give him either a 
quick and easy death, or consign him 
to the tender keeping of one of the 
many gaolers of our prisons.” 

** My own thought. Yet where to 
find one to whom we could entrust the 
delicate handling of this stripling. 
My own agents are commencing to be 
all so well known, or smell so strongly 
of the police, I fear none of them 
would be able to effect the work ; anda 
failure would only place him on his 
guard.” 

**Oh, I can supply your want. I 
have on my hands a young Neapolitan 
nobleman, whom I have been acquainted 
with for some time past, and who would 
just suit the purpose. He must be 
well paid, however; for, in the first 
case, his task will be an expensive one ; 
and, secondly, his whole fortune, al- 
though a large one when I knew him 
first, has entirely disappeared during a 
long career of extravagance and dissi- 

ation. Apart from these reasons, 

owever, 1 would wish to serve him; 
and how better than binding him to 
the Gordian knot, where retreat is im- 
possible ?” 

‘* Always sagacious, my lord—always 
ready with your good advice, to re- 
medy any evil we may wish to over- 
come, When will you send him to 
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me, this new protegé of yours? I 
need not ask your lordship also, whe- 
ther you are well assured of his fide- 
lity ?” 

** As to your latter question, I in- 
variably abide by the rules laid down 
by our Government — never to emplo 
any person, whatever the interest 
may feel in him, without having such 
a power over his future life as to be 
able, at any hour, if I find the slight- 
est cause to doubt his fidelity, to turn 
him adrift on the world, a living curse 
to himself, and shunned by the whole of 
society. An excellent rule, too; for 
I have never, except in a single case 
which came to my knowledge, known 
any employé of ours become unruly in 
our service.” 

«* And what is the case your lord- 
ship alludes to, if I may venture to in- 
quire 2?” 

** Oh, to you I can have no objec- 
tion to communicate the fact; but we 
must be careful the world become not 
acquainted with a system we derive so 
much benefit from; for what an out- 
cry would be raised if it was but 
known what means we adopt to turn 
our regular police body, our true 
agents, to a proper account! The se- 
cret stratagems, the bold crimes, the 
means to subdue both body and soul— 
the poisoning, the strangling, the con- 
tinual torture of conscience ; and yet 
these means, however fearful, are 
necessary to carry out an authority 
such as ours. The fact of which I 
spoke is but an illustration of our 
system, and which would have turned 
out as successful as all other cases, 
were it not for an unfortunate disco- 
very; and thus, instead of our em- 
ployé living a few years longer in hor- 
ror of our secret servitude, we were 
forced to consign him quietly to the 
arms of death. The case was simpl 
this. A respectable merchant, ar 
ing in the town of Padua, was thought 
to be a member of the Carbonari, and 
we had reason to think several mem- 
bers of it were scattered over the 
town. To find out who they were be- 
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came an absolute necessity, to prevent 
an increase of their number. The 
merchant was a widower, with an only 
child, a son, of about three or four 
— of age. One of our agents, a 

ardy ruffian, inured to every service, 
was a lover of the child’s nurse, and 
he induced her one evening to give the 
child what he pretended was but a 
dose of physic, but in reality poison. 
In the morning the child was disco- 
vered a corpse, and the bottle which 
had contained the poison secreted in 
the coat of the father, placed there by 
the hands of our trusty agent. The 
police, who took care to be imme- 
diately on the spot the moment the 
child was discovered dead, arrested the 
merchant and the nurse, and carried 
them before the commissary, who was 
acquainted with the real facts of the 
case. The nurse, for fear of losing 
her lover, and by threats, was kept 
silent ; while the father, against whom 
the evidence appeared so strong, was, 
by the offer of his safety and liberty, 
with a promise of strict silence on the 
whole matter, in an agony of terror 
at being thought by his friends and 
fellow-townsmen the murderer of his 
own child, induced to confess all he 
knew about the Carbonari. So far, 
everything had succeeded well; but, 
unfortunately, the nurse, a short time 
after, suddenly seized with illness, con- 
fessed the whole transaction — at least 
as much as she was acquainted with — 
to her master; and he, good soul, in- 
stead of seeking safety in flight, with 
the dangerous knowledge he possessed 
of our means of gaining information, 
must present himself at the commis- 
sary’s office, with threats of vengeance. 
This, as I informed you before, was 
only put a stop to by the death of 
the merchant; there was no other al- 
ternative. Such is the history of a 
matter, which, to this day, is still a 
mystery to the wise world.”* 

**Ah, I remember well, my lord, 
my feelings of compunction when first 
appointed to my office, and I learned 
the many terrible secrets of our duty. 


* The tale related is a strict fact, personally known to the author as having occurred. 
The tyranny of the Austrian police exceeds description ; its means are most revolting to hu- 


man nature. Canti, in his “ Storia di Cento Anni,” thus describes its power :— 


“ Corrotte dalla Polizia, arbitra di tutto. 


Una polizia aulica, una polizia generale, una po- 


lizia del comune, una del governo, una della presidenza del governo, tutte spiantesi e vicenda ; 
in mano della polizia stravano tutti gli impieghi, gli onori, i posti dell’ instituto, le cattedre, 
sino il ministero ecclesiastico ; giacché per ogni nomina eran necessarie le sue informazioni 


secrete, irreparabili.” 
VOL, XLVIveeNO. CCLXXII. 
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Necessity, however, is the mother of 
our law, and by its dictates we must 
abide,” 

** Certainly there is no other re- 
source open. But to resume the 
thread of our discourse. The Cavalier 
Morini — for such is the name of the 
young gentleman whom I intend to in- 
troduce to the mysteriesof our duties— 
will be with you in the course of to- 
morrow, and [ will take care to pre- 

re him for the nature of his office.” 

‘A rather difficult task at the be- 
ginning, if the pupil has much delicacy 
of feeling.” 

“Qh! I shall have little scruple 
with my protegé,” said the Count 
Figuelmont, with a sinister smile. «‘ Let 
us drop our present subject, and turn 
to matters of greater importance which 
I have been ordered to communicate 
with you upon. By letters received 
this morning from his Highness the 
Prince Metternich, after regretting the 
tendency of the various independent 
princes of the states of Italy, to accord 
to their subjects liberal reforms, and 
thus discard the motherly authority of 
Austria in so doing, his highness di- 
rects me to confer with you and the 
Marshal Radetsky on the best means 
of quelling the rebellious feeling 
evincing itself not merely in the Ro- 
man States, in those of Piedmont, of 
Naples, of Modena, of Parma, but even 
in the Lombardo-Venetian territories. 
My opinion is, if the other sovereigns 
are so terrified by the mere ebullition 
of a people's feeling sunk in sloth, 
without a remnant of the ancient spirit 
remaining which ever and anon shone 
forth in the middle centuries, like a 
bright meteor of their past glory, our 
Government should not bow down be- 
fore the shadow of a phantom it has so 
often before, and can still and ever 
crush with the utmost facility. By 
doing so it would only encourage 
them, if any partial reforms were con- 
ceded to their miserable outery, to 
demand still more; and thus we should 
be ever annoyed, as we have been the 
entire year, by petitions pouring in 
from every quarter demanding, in the 
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most insolent tone, what they, the 
communes, choose fit to term their 
rights, granted to them by ancient 
treaties; as if Austria, from the hour 
she took the Lombardo-Venetian ter- 
ritories under her protection, ac- 
knowledged any other law but her own 
powerful will, For my part, I only 
smile at their puerile demonstrations, 
their inyocations to the dead, their de- 
monstrations at their public places of 
resort, their ovations to their new idol, 
Pio Nono.* It will be time enough, 
if any symptom of real rebellion is seen, 
to crush it immediately by a wholesale 
slaughter,” 

«My lord, with all due respect for 
your opinion, I differ from you in your 
estimate of the popular ebullition of 
feeling, Under the smooth surface of 
the Italian countenance, I think there 
lurks more than mere empty words. 
Not that I do not agree with you, even 
if an outbreak did take place against 
the Government, the cok of crushing 
it would be accomplished, althoug 
not altogether with the ease you may 
imagine. I speak from information 

athered from various secret sources. 

‘o me there appears but two paths 
open—either to concede to the wishes 
of the people, in granting them the 
liberty of the press, a civic guard, and 
@ constitution of their own F 

** Ha! ha! Baron, your political wis- 
dom has gone astray,” exclaimed the 
Count Figuelmont, laughing heartily 
at the idea of reform, 

*¢ Or otherwise,” continued the Ba- 
ron ‘Toresani Lanzenfeld, unheeding 
the interruption, ‘ to call immediately 
into play the strongest measures of the 
law, and crush the slightest symptoms 
of dissatisfaction. Such is my opinion, 
my lord; and I assure you, it bas not 
been formed without due thought or 
consideration,” 

‘* Why even the Marshal Radetsky 
expressed himself to me slightly on the 
dissatisfaction of the people, and as- 
sured me he felt not the slightest alarm 
on that head; the only fear he had was 
on the side of Sardinia, as if that puny 
power would dare to attempt, by force 


* By demonstrations in the theatres, in the churches, in the public squares; by funeral 
services in honour of defunct patriots, by ovations to the Pope, by festivals and anniversaries 
without end, by all that could have a meaning, that could convey an allusion, however vague 
and remote, to the hope nearest to their hearts, The stir of men’s mind was immeasurable! 
In proportion as the Italians made adyances in the school of resistance, the Austrians lost 
sight of the compass of timely concession.” ——Mariotti’s Italy in 1848, 
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of arms, the attack of such a giant as 
Austria. The Prince Metternich at- 
tributes this fear of the veteran mar- 
shal to its true source, an over feeling 
of cautiousness, engendered naturally 
at his age.”* 

*¢ Well, my lord, I must bow to the 
superior wisdom of so able a states- 
man as Prince Metternich, whose ex- 
perience in matters of this nature must 
be superior to my own; but Heaven 
grant he may not be deceived.” 

** For your fears, however, Baron, 
the Court of Vienna seems to have 
eo ; for while the Archduke 

iner is directed to amuse the Mi- 
lanese with promises of concessions, to 
us is entrusted the more manly task of 
calling out the troops at the first symp- 
tom of rebellion (and we shall soon 
find one in their demonstrations at the 
Theatre della Scala), and crushing for 
éver the hopes of the people in obtain- 
ing reforms, even if we sacrifice, to 
gain this point, a few scores of lives.” 

** That will be the only means of 
preventing further disturbance ; and I 
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congratulate you, my lord, on having 
come to such a wise decision. The 
opportunity of calling out military 
force will not be long wanting if the 
excitement of the people only continue, 
which there is no reason to doubt will 
be the case, until a lesson, such as you 
describe, is properly given the Milan. 
ese. Then only may we hope to live 
again in peace.’ 

“I cannot help smiling, Baron, at 
your timidity, but the end will show 

ow rightly I estimate this bawling 
pulace. Adieu; I must away to the 
Archduke’s palace.” 

“Ay, the end will show, indeed, 
who is the best judge. My lord, E 
wish you a happy evening at the festi- 
val of the Archduke,” 

Thus parted the two officers of the 
Austrian’s eagle, each arrogant in his 
own opinion, but neither sufficiently 
initiated in the mysteries and shadows 
of a coming storm to foresee the force 
of a people’s will labouring under in. 
justice the most oppressive, tyranny 
the most unlawful. 


“**Twere vain to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace— 
Enough, no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 


On the evening of the day following 
the interview of the Count Figuelmont 
with the chief of police, in a brilliantl 

lighted saloon at Milan, was seen ed 
lected a number of persons. ‘The sa- 
loon was large and spacious, handsomely 
decorated with all the modern furniture 
of the day, and its walls were hung with 
pictures, some of extreme beauty and 
value. Around the sides of the saloon 
were arranged a number of tables, on 
some of which lay scattered a few books 
and papers, but the most of them 
were occupied by four or five persons 
seated intensely engaged in the hideous 
occupation of gaming. A strange 





Yes, self-abasement paved the way 
To villain bonds and despot sway.”— Byron. 


sight did that room present, and 
stranger still were the tales which could 
be recounted if those dumb walls could 
speak. It was a house licensed by Go- 
vernment for play — one of the many 
means adopted by the authorities to 
demoralise a people, whose spirit for 
liberty neither their chains nor prisons 
could ever subdue. 

Through the room paraded two in- 
dividuals, every now and then stopping 
for a few moments at each table to no- 
tice the proceedings of its occupants. 
One was the proprietor of the esta- 
blishment, the other an agent of the 
police. What a fearful scene of con- 








* “ Marshal Radetsky had foreseen the attack of Sardinia and the general rise of Lom- 


bardy, early in the preceding year, 


He had throughout the autum and winter demanded 


that his forces should be raised to one hundred and fifty thousand men, but always in vain. 
The Marshal had no apprehension himself whatever as to the insurrection alone, and only 


asked for reinforcement against the King of Sardinia. . . . 


Old Metternich treated this 


(warning) as a timorous apprehension of the still older Radetsky.” — Witlisen’s Italienishé 


Feldeug des Jahres, 1848, Berlin, 1849. 
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tending passions it must have appeared 
to them, mere spectators, having nei- 
ther more interest in one party than 
another! Yet with what a quiet and 
calm aspect did they gaze at each table, 
with its various occupants, as if they 
scarcely heeded the players. Custom 
and time had deadened their feelings. 
What care they who wins or loses? See 
that old man, with his silvery locks, 
looking as if a pattern of morality, yet 
how eagerly he clutches the pile of gold 
before him, and how exultingly he gazes 
at his yrnaere opponent. Look at that 
person, with the mild and benevolent 
countenance, as if anger could never 
distort the placid smile, how quickly the 
whole features change, and assume an 
aspect horrible to gaze upon. He has 
lost perhaps his all, and wildly rushes 
from the room—suicide ; whoknows his 
doom? God—his soul, his last thought! 
See again that young man, scarcely 
twenty years of age, how thoughtfully, 
how eagerly he gazes upon those cursed 
cards he holds within his hands, as if 
every oe of his heart, every noble 
impulse of his nature, was centered 
thereon. He loses; and at every 


new turn of what he terms his ill- 
luck, hark! what horrid blasphemy he 


utters; the name of his Saviour con- 
tinually invoked, he curses both 
God and his own being! Fearful must 
be the moral responsibility of a Go- 
vernment which countenances and en- 
courages by the sanction of its name 
such scenes of vice and degradation, 
and which seeks from thence, not merely 
a source of profit, but even a delight, 
in the increase of gaming, in the crimes 
and immorality of a people. Fearful 
must be the consequences! Woe to 
the rulers who exult in the infamy of 
a nation ! 

To a small table, near the centre of 
the room, the attention of the reader 
must be more particularly directed. 
By its sides were seated two persons, 
deeply engaged in play, while around 
them was grouped a number of lookers- 
on, called there by the heaviness of 
the stakes. One of the two players 
was a person of about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight years of age, with a bold, 
handsome, and prominent countenance, 
on which the traces of dissipation might 
be noticed by theclose observer. There 
was about him a free and open kind of 
manner, extremely engaging, but at 
times a forward and overbearing man- 
ner, which considerably diminished the 
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feeling of prepossession one might feel 
in his favour; and yet, in all he said 
and did, there was a pride of tone which 
marked a haughty and proud heart. 
Playing, as he was, for heavy stakes, 
there was little anxiety to be noticed 
in his general bearing and dark fea- 
tures; but a nervous twitching at the 
corner of the mouth, and the mo- 
mentary brightening of the flashing 
eye told the inward working of the 
passions, kept down alone by a strong 
struggle of mind. His opponent was 
a man far older than himself, yet trem- 
bling with excitement, and exhibiting, 
as he continued to win the heavy piles 
of gold before him, all the anxiety of 
fear lest he should again lose what he 
had gained. 

* Nine!” exclaimed the latter, “ and 
forty-two before, make me fifty - one. 
You have lost again, Morini.” 

«* Double or quits for a last chance,” 
uttered the other, who was the Cavalier 
Morini. 

«* Done,” responded his opponent ; 
and a dense silence ensued, interrupted 
only by a person who called out the 
numbers as each player cast the dice. 

A few moments, andthe game will 
be decided. What a world of miser 
hangs over that short space—a small 
fortune, or nothing! Heaven save the 
youth from that all-absorbing spirit of 
gain, the unquenchable desire for play, 
which seldom terminates in life tilt the 
grave receives the wreck of hope! 

Those minutes so short, yet so long, 
have passed. The Cavalier Morini has 
lost ; in the last stake was played the 
remnant of a noble fortune. Oh, 
gambling! what a fearful vice art 
thou! how many a noble heart thou 
hast sacrificed at the altar of thy Satan- 
like glimpse of false hopes! 

He rises from his seat, a smile on his 
lips, despair in his heart, and with a 
few words of farewell to the persons 
around him, he leaves the room, with 
a firm, slow, and haughty step. Who 
could guess how false and hollow was 
the echo of those steps ? : 

** Poor Morini! I fear I have won 
more than he could well afford to lose. 
But we buy experience sooner or later 
in this world; and at his age, with the 
world before him, he can best afford 
to lose.” 

With these words, the speaker swept 
his winnings off the table, stowed 
them away carefully about his person, 
and turned to speak gaily on other 
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subjects to the persons around him. 
Such is the pity of the confirmed gam- 
ster for his victim, and, sometimes, 
dupe !— a passing thought, and utter 
oblivion of his future fate ! 

The victim of his own fate, where 
was he? Withthe same proud mien, 
half unconscious of his actions, he 
slowly descended the staircase, and 
left the house. How coolly fell the 
light breeze upon his feverish and 
heated skin—how refreshing, after the 
excitement of the last hour! But it 
fell unheeded upon the Cavalier di 
Morini; and what to him was the glo- 
rious breath of heaven? His thoughts 
flew rapidly over past years, flitting 
from scene to scene, as each succes- 
sively passed through the mind. His 
happy country home — the scenes of 
his childhood, decked rich with the 
bright flowers of memory’s earliest 
fancy —the mother, kind in her love, 
and heavenly devotion to his care, 
happiness, and comfort — the father, 
his eyes glistening with affection as he 
predicted to his friends the future 
career of his only son — the death-bed 
where he had bid that father adieu as 
his spirit hovered between heaven and 
earth— the promise given, and then 
the last embrace! — all darted before 
the mind’s eye, and in agony he 

roaned, ‘* All gone, all lost to me 
or ever |” 

Rousing himself by a powerful ef- 
fort of mind, he sped quickly along the 
almost deserted streets, and at length 
arrived at his own residence, in the 
Contrada del Monte. 

*¢ Wine, wine!” he exclaimed, in 
almost a fierce tone, to the old and 
faithful servitor, who had watched him 
from his childhood, and who accom- 
ea him to his drawing-room, while 

e threw himself, exhausted by his 
excited feelings, on a seat. 

With quick steps the old servitor 
moved away to fulfil the order of his 
master, and soon returned with bot- 
tles and glass, which he carefully 
placed before the Cavalier di Morini. 

«* Are youunwell, Signor?” he ex- 
claimed, as he noticed well and care- 
fully the excited tone and look of his 
master, 

** No, no, Giacomo: it is nothing— 
mere passing pain. Leave me. I 
would be alone.” 

The old man still lingered for a mo- 
ment, as if he fain would have re- 
mained, and, with a grave shake of 
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the head, as if he divined all was not 
right, quitted the room. The Cava- 
lier di Morini was alone. Alone! 
No. That inscrutable Being, wrapt 
up in the sublime mystery of his own 

ternity, the immensity from whence 
no soul returns, still stood before 
him, to demand an account of his past 
acts. Alone! Oh, yes; could he but 
stand a germs, | thought, me. 
mory away, what happiness! what 
bliss! to his present agony. Or could 
he but crush, and for ever, the re- 
membrance of a few years — the dis- 
sipation, the vice, the scenes of infamy 
in which he had shone, in which he 
had been encouraged, how heavenly 
would not be his feelings of delight! 
But no, still no—there stood the 
Past —that horrid Past — with its 
grim visions of darkness and crime — 
no Future to stir his manhood, to 
cheer his heart, to offer him a single 
flower out of the thousand decking 
with beauty the path of Hope! He 
covered his face with his hands to shut 
out the vision, in vain, and groaned in 
agony, again repeating, ‘‘ All gone, 
all lost to me for ever!” 

Suddenly a thought flashes across 
his brain; and, starting up, le hurries 
to an adjoining room, and returns with 
a writing-desk. How the hand trem- 
bles as he attempts to open the desk! 
What madness has seized his brain! 
The thought of good has flown — evil 
governs his mind. 

Slowly he opens the desk, and from 
a corner of it he takes a small phial, 
containing a dark mixture. Can in 
such a small compass be contained the 
power of severing life? Ina glass he 

ours the deadly mixture, and raises 
it to his lips. In another hour life 
will be extinct. At that instant his 
eye rests on a small locket, containing 
the hair of a parent now no more. 
His whole frame shakes with a nervous 
tremor, as if stricken with palsy. The 
eye of the dead seems watching the 
actions of the living! — the spirit of a 
parent hovering over the danger of a 
child! It unmans him — it strikes 
fear to his soul—the glass falls from 
his hand! —he sinks, fainting, on his 
seat | 

‘‘ Father, father!” he murmurs, 
** protect me from myself.” 

Tears, bitter yet sweet, spring to 
his eyes, and he sobs aloud. How 
terrible it is to see the strong and 
powerful man, accustomed to wrestle 
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with the world—to dare every danger 
and obstacle with impunity, sink into 
the weakness of woman — the feel- 
ings more powerful than himself—Na- 
ture overcoming habit. 

A half hour passes away, and again 
he rises from his seat. ‘The tears he 
had shed had relieved his maddening 
excitement, and reason was restored 
to its throne. Calmly he locked his 
desk, after pressing the locket to his 
lips and carefully restoring it again to 
its place. A letter now met his gaze, 
hitherto unnoticed, lying on the table, 
directed to himself. He opens it in a 
careless manner, but soon his attention 
seems entirely occupied by its con- 
tents, and carefully he reads it over 
again. 

**Tam saved!” he exclaims. ‘‘ Here 
lie tlie means of concealing from the 
world, from my mother, the loss of my 
fortune. What matters to me how 
the gold is earned, so long as it pro- 
tects me from the scorn and pity of 
my companions —from those I feel 
myself superior to. If I do become 
the tool of the police, the secret be- 
trayer of those who confide in my 
honesty and honour, who is to know [ 
am connected with that dreaded and 
hated power? Again, in this letter is 
hinted the knowledge of a transaction 
—a youthful folly it is true, but sufli- 
cient to make me a by-word of con- 
tempt in the world. Must I not, 
therefore, for my own interest, close 
with the offer of the Count Figuel- 
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mont, and thus procure for myself his 
silence? Who, also, is this Signor 
Porro, with whom he wishes me to be- 
come intimate, to waich his footsteps, 
to worm out his secrets—who is he that 
I should scruple to betray his confi- 
dence? A mere passing acquaintance, 
a generous fellow seemingly from what 
I have heard; but no tie of friendship 
or relationship binds bim to me. He 
is also a rival in my affection for Nina 
Ezzellinni. Let me see — if I refuse 
this offer, I lose her who is worth any 
sacrifice in my power. ‘This transac- 
tion, so hateful in its memory, will bé- 
come known, and, at the same time, 
my utter ruin. [| shall go forth upon 
the world a penniless beggar, shunned 
by all but my mother, and she, too, 

erhaps, so kind and affectionate, will 

arn to hate the son who brought her 
old age in shame to the grave. ‘Turn 
to the acceptance of this offer, and Nina 
Ezzellinni may be mine; with fortune, 
friends, fame preserved. What need I 
mhore to decide me ?—only # fool could 
hesitate. Away with scruples un- 
worthy of a moment’s thought. To- 
morrow I shall join the eagle’s nest, 
and greet one of its lords, the direetor 
of our police. And now that matter 
settled, I will away to bed,” 

Little dreamt the Cavalier di 
Morini what an interminable web of 
iron he was casting around himself in 
making such a decision—escaping mo- 
mentary shame, but hazarding the 
safety of his soul! 


CHAPTER Ix.* 


A TRIUMPHANT ENTRANCE. 


“ The appointment of an Italian (to the vacant Archbishopric of Milan), after the decease of a German 


prelate (Gaisruck), was hailed as a return to nafional principles. 


Austria was here forced to depart from 


that system of dénationalisation whieh had included the very clergy. Romilli was an Italian, and came iu 
the name of the Italian Pontiff."— Martotts’s Italy in 1848, 


Ox the fifth day of September, a large 
crowd of people was collected in one 
of the principal thoroughfares of 
Milan, leading to one of the city gates, 
while from window and balcony were 
seen nutiibers of ladies, grouped to- 
gether as if awaiting the arrival of 
some procession or sight, which was to 


pass in solemn state before them. The 
cause of this concentration, this min- 
gling of artisan with merchant, of 
noble with peasant, was the expected 
arrival of the new Archbishop Rowilli, 
appointed by the Pope, in despite of 
Austria's all-grasping spirit, to the See 
of Milan, vacant by the death of the 


* The events described in this chapter as having occurred on the 5th of September are 


not altogether correct. 


The entrance of the Archbishop Romilli, in triumphant procession, 


amidst the cheers of the Milanese, occurred on the day named; but the massacre of a de- 
fenceless people, met only for the purpose of celebrating the appointment of an Italian pre- 


late to the vacant See, did not take place till two or three days after. 


cuse this liberty with history. 


The reader must ex- 
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late German prelate, Gaisruck. It 
had been the object of the Govern- 
ment, for many a year past, to seize 
every opportunity, by appointing to 
office Germans — aliens to the people 
in language, in custom, and manner— 
to insult the feelings of the Italians, in 
violation of the niost eommon princi- 
ples of justice. This centralisation of 
power in the hands of foreigners, who, 
in many instances, were even unac- 
quainted with the language of the 
eountry* they were sent to direct and 

vern, naturally tended to make the 
aws but a mockery, and power but an 
abuse. The lowest German menial 
was sure of protection at their hands ; 
favoured in his insolence, in his disre- 
gard of the feelings of the Italians, 
and in committing often the most 
flagrant abuses, while the natives 
ef the country in vain sought justice 
against his oppression —their prayers 
were unheeded, their voices entirely 
unheard. Thus the appointment of 
an Italian prelate to the vacant arch- 
bishopric was heard by the Lombards 
with gladness and surprise; the name 
of Pio Nono, who seemed to despise 
the mandates of the Austrian Cabinet, 
was greeted again and again by new 


shouts of applause, and hundreds of 
spectators gathered together on the 
morning of the 5th of September, de- 
termined to hail the new archbishop 
as the forerunner of brighter and hap- 
pier days, and the dispeller of part of 


those dark clouds which had too long 
hung over the horizon of Italian liberty. 

‘Per San Carlo Borroméo,” ex- 
elaimed one of the crowd — the Signor 
Girolamo Borgazzi, who did good ser- 
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vice to the cause of the Revolution at 
a later period—*‘ our new archbishop 
will meet with a better greeting than 
either of his former German predeces- 
sors.” 

* Ay, that he will,” responded a 
quiet and respectable merchant, who 
in the excitement of the times had 
come out to greet with his presence 
the arrival of the prelate. ‘* Have you 
marked how every place of business is 
elosed, as if it was a general festival ?”” 

** What! you here, Signor Agnelli? 
The love of Pio Nono is working won- 
ders when it can make you forget the 
hours of your business, and transform 
you into a political partisan.” 

** Italy requires the aid of her every 
son to make our demonstrations for re- 
form of any use,” responded the mer- 
chant to Signor Borgazzi’s expression 
of surprise. 

“* With what a thousand vivas shall 
we not greet the sight of the archbi- 
shop!” exclaimed another of the crowd. 

** We will show the Tedeschi we are 
not to be frightened any longer at their 
vile means of depriving us of our own 
countrymen to be our spiritual gover. 
nors. Are they not satisfied with fil- 
ling every other office, but they must 
make even the confessional seat an 
office of their police department ?” re- 
joined another. 

* Down with the foreigners, and 
viva Pio Nono!” exclaimed a tall and 
aw man, waving on high a huge 
stick. 

These few words, spoken in a loud 
tone, with passionate vehemence, acted 
like a spell on the people's feelings, 
and the cry of ‘* Viva Pio Nono” was 


* Not all the pedantry and pettishness of the irksome censorship of the press, not the 
hundred vexatious trammels on personal liberty, were half so galling to the Italian people 
as the anti-national character of the Government ; those swarms of German, Sclavonian, 
and, above all, Tyrolese employés, daily brought to supersede native functionaries ; “ the 
very judges often unacquainted with the language of the country, and discharging their office 
through interpreters” —(see General Pepe)—a system of denationlisation which led to the 
aggravation of those two main evils for which Napoleon’s rule had been held up to universal 
execration—the police and the conscription—the police acting in open defiance to all estab- 
lished juridical or constitutional forms; jealous, ail-prying, hated, and so much more 
harzh and arrogant at Milan and Venice than at Vienna, or in any of the provinces north 
of the Alps ; spreading mistrust in the bosom of families, putting a check upon all domestic 
intercourse, giving the hearty and cheerful Lombard those habits of low cunning and dis- 
simulation, which are too falsely deemed innate; and the military conscription, which in 
1814 only bound the youths of the country to a three years’ service, but which was subse- 

uently extended to a period of eight or fifteen years, with a view to wean the Italian sol- 

ers from all domestic associations, by a protracted sojourn on the borders of Hungary and 
Transylvania, to secure their allegiance by long habits of discipline, and to prevent, by un- 
frequent draughts, the spread of martial spirit among too great a mass of the Italian people.” 
—HMarioti’s Italy in 1848. 
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caught up from lip to lip, until it 
re-echoed far and wide, uttered by a 
thousand voices. 

Through the crowd wandered with 
slow footsteps the handsome and slight 
form of Alberico Porro. Every now 
and then he stopped for a few moments 
to address here and there a word or 
two to any person he might have recog- 
nised, but to the most part of them he 
spoke in a low whisper, adding to each 
of them the significant words, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, the time has not yet come,” and 
then quietly proceeded onwards. He 
at length detached himself from the 
crowd, and took up a position on the 
steps of a portico, where he was soon 
surrounded by several friends, amongst 
whom was the Baron Pinaldi. 

«* Well met, my dear young friend,” 
exclaimed the Count Pompeo Litta, the 
famous historian of the ‘‘ Celebrated 
Families of Italy” — a work to the ac- 
complishment of which he had devoted 
his whole fortune and life —‘* Well 
met; I was seeking you but this morn- 
ing at the Palazzo Borroméo, to in- 
troduce to you a Neapolitan gentleman, 
with whom I believe you are already 
slightly acquainted, but whose intimacy 
you must cultivate for my sake, as his 
mind is congenial to your own. His 
love for his country is like that of his 
poor father, whom I knew well”—and 
sinking his voice into a whisper—* he 
may aid you in what you conferred 
with me on — the Cavalier di Morini, 
Signor Porro.” 

A slight flush, imperceptibly almost, 
passed over the countenance of di Mo- 
rini, as he gracefully acknowledged the 
salutation of Porro. 

«*T shall be happy to cultivate the 
intimacy of any friend of the Count 
Pompeo Litta.” 

«And I too will hail as a happy 
hour the day which tended to make us 
understand the views of each other 
more clearly,” said the Cavalier di 
Morini, as he grasped the hand of 
Porro, with a look which expressed 
more than words. 

«* What lusty cheers will grace the 
entrance of the Archbishop Romilli the 
instant he passes the city gate!” said 
the Count Pompeo Litta. “He will 
have good reason to be proud and gra- 
tified at his reception.” 

«Yet he will owe it solely to being 
born an Italian, Signor Conte,” said 
the Baron Pinaldi. ‘It is time indeed 
our countrymen awoke to a sense of 
nationality.” 
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«* When was it ever extinct, Baron?” 
exclaimed the Count Vitaliano Borro- 
meo, a member of one of the oldest 
and most illustrious families of nor- 
thern Italy. 

«Never, I trust, entirely; only to 
my mind it has slept for centuries 
past,” responded Pinaldi. ‘‘ The dream 
of Petrarch still exists but as a dream.” 

“Soon to be realised if we are but 
faithful to ourselves,” uttered the Ca- 
vulier Morini, as he regarded Porro. 
«Do you not believe with me, Signor, 
our independence will before long be- 
come more than ideal ?” 

**I trust so; although the work is a 
gigantic enterprise, yet if the thousands 
who are collected to welcome the Arch- 
bishop are but sincere in their work, 
and paint the feelings rife throughout 
Italy, I have but little fear I shall live 
to see the work so glorious in its end 
fully realised.” 

**Long live the independence of 

Italy 1 shouted di Morini, as if car- 
ried away by the warmth of his feel- 
ings. 
** Hush, hush, Morini!” said the 
Count Pompeo Litta; ‘ take care you 
- not attract the attention of the po- 
ice.” 

**Per Bacco! I heed little their 
vengeance. We can but die once, 
and = 

The remaining part of the sentence 
was drowned in the shouts which now 
burst on every side of Viva Pio 
Nono! viva Romilli!” indicating the 
approach of the Archbishop. Through 
the city gates came pouring an im- 
mense concourse of people—men, wo- 
men, and children, mingled indiscri- 
minately together. Following them 
marched a body of youths, bearing 
before them, a banner, on which was 
inscribed— 

*‘ Unity! Liberty! the Indepen- 
dance of Italy!” 

As they marched slowly along, they 
sang, in a bold and martial tone, a 
song in honour of the Pope. 

As each verse ended, the chorus of 
the hymn was caught up by the hun- 
dreds who crowded the streets, and was 
re-echoed from balcony to balcony. Pa- 
trician lady and noble, merchant and 
apprentice, artisan and peasant, all 
joined together in heart and energy, 
as again and again rose the spirit-stir- 
ing cry of “ Viva Pio Nono!” It 
seemed as if the Milanese were deter. 
mined, by throwing aside every remem- 
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brance of those dreaded dungeons, 
where had perished so many of the 
noble, the kind, the generous — mar- 
tyrs at the shrine of constitutional 
liberty—to give the Austrian Govern- 
ment notice how strong was that feel- 
ing of reform, which, if not timely 
yielded to, could alone be quenched in 
lood. How often has not the same 
spectacle been seen within the last few 
years in Europe—the fields of Romagna 
dyed with blood ; the streets of Naples 
a mew to an infuriated soldiery ; 
the people of Paris exulting in the ex- 
pulsion of a kingly race, whose short- 
sightedness seemed proof against the 
warnings of past years, albeit there 
had perished one of the best of their 
line, a victim to the crimes of his 
ancestors — as if monarchs, dead and 
senseless to the best feelings of the 
human heart, desired to reign alone in 
the terrors, and not in the love, of the 
people God has designed them to go- 
vern. Alas! for the day which yet 


must come, when sovereigns will be- 
come exiles from the seat of their ar- 
bitrary rule—a pity, a contempt, a 
by-word of shame to the whole of the 
civilised world, where the tree of li- 
berty has taken root in a nation’s 


heart. Woe for the fall of absolutism ! 
Glory to the dawn of the patriot’s 
Messiah ! 

Through the city gate of Milanentered 
the Archbishop Romilli, the chosen of 
the apostle of the Vatican. Religion, 
the messenger of promise, the agent of 
liberty, the mighty source from whence 
was to come, ere long, the stream 
which was to convulse the whole of 
Europe in a torrent of blood ! — the 
ambassador of the Abaris of prophecy, 
the would-be Caduceus of peace! 

In his train followed a long course 
of ecclesiastics, dressed in all the gor- 
geous costume of the Roman Church, 
with banners and symbols innumerable. 
There, too, walked with more quiet 
pace, yet no less stately, the monks of 
the various religious orders; whilst 
fair youths, aspirants to religious ho- 
nours, added grace and beauty to the 
spectacle. But not in the peaceful 
demonstration of a religious ceremony 
was that day to end; for in the joy of 
the people was borne the cry of politi- 
cal hope, and in the ears of the autho- 
rities it sounded as the triumph of a 
victory achieved by the moral wishes 
of the Milanese over their power. 
Could the mere semblance of an insult 
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be thought of in patience? Blood, 
ever blood, great God! could alone, 
in their view, wash out the stain. 
Along the street, in the opposite 
direction, ——- the battalion of 
the Kaiser Jagers, who might have 
well carried before them the motto of 
one of their leaders of the middle cen- 
turies — ‘‘ Enemy to God, to man, to 
pity,” so well did they, on every occa- 
sion, where they had an opportunity of 
free license, justify the savage and 
blasphemous expression. Slowly they 
advanced, while an officer preceded 
them, ordering the people, in German, 
to disperse immediately. To many, 
and the most part of those who heard 
him, his language was perfectly unin- 
telligible, a by those few who un- 
derstood him, little or no heed was 
os to the confused words he uttered. 
zalloping back to his comrades, the 
battalion, after a few moments, was 
seen to halt, and then shrill blew the 
trumpets, and, like a thunderbolt, on- 
wards poured the Jagers, sabre in 
hand, cutting at every one who op- 
posed their progress. For an instant 
the people stood their ground, a few 
stones flew through the air, and cries 
of ** Viva l'Italia!” was faintly echoed 
here and there by some sturdy and 
stout hearts. In a few moments more 
the crowd was dispersing and flying in 
every direction, the troops still charg- 
ing amid fierce cries of exultation—a fit 
and noble work for the soldiers of a 
despot, to slay a defenceless and un- 
armed multitude. Onwards, their 
sabres reeking in human gore, pour 
the upholders of the Austrian mo- 
narchy, riding down and slaying both 
layman and priest, woman and child. 
What to them is the difference, so 
long as their savage brutality is grati- 
fied—what to the Government, so long 
as they succeed in striking the hearts 
of the Lombards with fear? Hark! 
to that cry of despair ; it is the last 
shout of Enrico Petazzi, a fair boy of 
scarcely twelve years of age. Listen 
again to the heart-rending scream, 
piercing the ear; it is the cry of his 
mother, who has fallen, cut by the 
same brutal hand, her arm severed 
from the shoulder. Exult, minions of 
Despotism! exult in your brutality, in 
the hoarse laughter of your demon. 
like triumph! The day is fast dawn- 
ing, when your savage exultation will 
become drowned in the echoes of a 
nation’s wrong, checked by the sword 
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of justice, wielded by a hand mightier 
than your own! 

Onwards, still onwards swept the 
fierce barbarians, passing the portico 
where yet stood Porro and his small 
knot of friends, who had gathered 
round him, gazing on the scene with 
mingled feelings of pity, indignation, 
and shame. If there was wanting a 
single spark to rouse within his mind a 
sense of his country’s degradation, the 
heartless spectacle before him was suf- 


ficient to call forth his every feeling of 


manhood and patriotism. Loud ex- 
pressions of indignation he gave vent 
to; and so inhuman was the mournful 
end of that procession of peace, of that 

uiet demonstration of a people’s wants, 
that even the more cautious Count 
Pompeo Litta could not refrain from 
giving utterance to the hope that his 
country might soon be delivered from 
the barbarians who vied with the 
hordes of Attila in carrying destruc- 
-tion on those glorious plains and cities, 
teeming with the richness a beneficent 
Providence had bestowed. Even the 
heart of the Cavalier di Morini, 
traitor as he was, although not yet 
dead to every love for the soil which 
gave him birth, beat quick with anger, 


and bitter words fell from his lips, not 
as before, a part of the treasonable 
game he was playing, but words felt 
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deeply, in the inmost recesses of what 
was once a noble mind. 

“Come along, my dear young 
friend,” exclaimed the Count Pompeo 
Litta; ‘this scene sickens my heart. 
There is but one hope for Italy, and 
that is in God 1” 

** And in the arms of her sons, aided 
by his justice,” responded Porro. 
** Yet I cannot leave this place until 
the sick and the wounded are attended 
to.” 

** Vain is your wish, Porro, for be- 
hold already the police are busy bear- 
ing away those who are not already 
dead, to places where you will find it 
difficult to obtain admission unless you 
enter as a prisoner,” exclaimed the 
Count Vitaliano Borroméo. ‘* Come, 
let us leave before these barbarians re- 
turn.” 

Acceding to the wish of his friends, 
the instant he found his efforts to aid 
the wounded would be fruitless, he 
turned from the scene he had but an 
hour before contemplated with plea- 
sure, as a manifestation of the love of 
nationality springing in the minds of 
a trampled race, and sought in the 
Palazzo Borroméo, his own rooms, to 
give loose to those feelings known but 
to the heart which has truly felt the 
claims of country, of home, of love. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PALAZZO BORROMEO. 


“ No se compra l’amor e no’l se vend.”"— Poesie Scelte in Dialetto. 


From the princely palace of the Bor- 
roméo family, at Milan, echoed the 
sound of music. 
reception, and gathered there was a 
small portion of the members of that 
ancient and haughty nobility which 
has rendered itself famous in the page 
of history by its vices, its crimes, and its 
virtues. The Visconti, the Litta, the 
Belgiosa, the Trivulzi, and not less dis- 
tinguished the lordly heads of the Bor- 
romeo race, were gathered together in 
friendly amity, ancient feuds forgotten 
and buried in the silent grave of ob- 
livion. ‘Thus may it ever be, and may 
the feeling increase, when the petty 
animosities of families, and factions, 
- and classes may fade before the grand 
fountain of one common source, the 
nationality of country and kind. 
On a seat, in a splendid drawing- 


It was an evening of 


room, in which the noble host, the 
Count Vitaliano Borromeo received 
his guests, sat dressed in simple white, 
her dark hair braided with pearls, the 
beautiful and queenly form of Nina 
Ezzellinni. Round hercrowded a num- 
ber of admirers, amongst whom was 
the Cavalier di Morini. But not on 
him, or the others who stood near her, 
were her smiles, those of the heart, 
bestowed. With the stately bend of 
her head, the haughty salutation, the 
a consciousness as if every act of 

omage on the part of those present 
was but her natural due, there was a 
wandering of the eye, a kind of inat- 
tention, which clearly showed her 
thoughts were straying far from that 
scene of social festivity. In vain did 
her admirers strive to excite a single 
smile; in vain call upon themselvesa mo- 
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mentary attention; their efforts were 
fruitless — their compliments received 
scarcely a passing recognition from the 
proud and haughty heiress of the Ez- 
zellinni race. She seemed the imper- 
sonation of the Callirhot of beauty, 
with the pride and vanity of Cinara. 

‘* Signorina,” exclaimed the noble 
host; as he advanced towards her, 
** may I pray you will favour the com- 
pany with one of those beautiful songs 
of your native land, which we poor 
Italians delight in hearing so much, 
anid to which your sweet voice gives a 
double charm ?” 

**I regret; Signor Conte; I cannot 
oblige you,” responded the Signorina 
Ezzellinni with a faint smile; * but 
the Signors around me will no doubt 
lend their voices to make your = 
tion evening worthy of your prince 
magnificence.” 

** Ah! Signorina, one note of yours 
would be worth a thousand of ours!” 
exclaimed the Cavalier di Morini. 

‘“‘ Signor,” answered the haughty 
beauty, ‘* obedience becomes not 
mine, but yours. Let mie see how 
promptly a good servant obeys.” 

“ Signorina, your words are to me 
& command,” responded di Morini, as 
he bowed to the regal divinity, whose 
heart he would have fain wished beat- 
ing in response to his own, and ad- 
vanced towards a magnificent piano- 
forte that occupied one side of the sa- 
loon. 

Seating himself before it, he played 
a short prelude, as one well accus- 
tomed to the instrument, and, with a 
sweet and melodious voice, sang a 
canzonetta of his own composition. 

As the last words of the canzonetta 
died away, loud congratulations greet- 
ed the attempt of di Morini to please, 
and well were they deserved, for he 
had exerted his utmost efforts to add 
pathos and fire to every sentence. But 
if his vanity was gratified by the nu- 
merous compliments paid him by many 
of the haughtiest members of the 
Lombard nobility, it received a check 
where least he would have wished it, 
and willingly he would have foregone 
every tribute paid to his musical ta- 
lents, could he have called forth a 
single mark of approbation from the 
lips of the Signorina Ezzellinni. It 
was for her he had sung—for her 
every effort was strained —for her 
each sentence of his song was intend- 
ed —for her he had exceeded his 
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most sanguine expectations; and not 
to meet asingle sinile in return, not a 
look of thanks, was galling to his feel- 
lings. In anger he moved away from 
her vicinity, resisting every prayer 
that was made to induce him to favour 
the noble company with another spe- 
At this 
moment, while the praises of di Morini 
were still the subject of conversation, the 
doors were opened; and the name of 
the young Porro was loudly announe- 
ed by the servitors in waiting. Ad- 
vancing into the room, he was at on¢e 
met by the noble host, a cousin of his 
own, and warmly welcomed not only 
by the Count Vitaliano Borroméo, 
but also by the other distinguished 
guests. But his eye soon fell on the 
queenly form of Nina Ezzellinni, and, 
disengaging himself from the friends 
who were around him, he advanced to- 
wards her. Where was now the proud 
haughtiness of mien that seemed to 
repel every advance —to look upon 
all around her as but the servants of 
her pleasure? Where that stern cold- 
ness of manner, which, were it not 
for the sparkling eye teeming with 
intelligence, would make one almost 
imagine that beautiful form was dead 
to every feeling and passion? Gone; 
and in their place was seen a sweet ex- 
pression of tenderness, the lips wreath- 
ed with a happy and joyous smile, a 
slight trembling of the franie — every- 
thing denoting, not the inward con- 
sciousness of pride or beauty, but the 
bashful timidity of the young maid. 

‘* Nina, my sweet Nina !” exclaimed 
Porro, “ what an unexpected plea- 
sure to meet youhere! Little did I 
dream you were here, otherwise I 
should have left a serious appoint- 
ment I have just come from, and has. 
tened here sooner. In your presence 
I find my paradise.” 

‘Hush, Porro — hush,” as a blush 
mantled the countenance of the happy 
girl, “other ears may catch your 
meaning. How could I stay away 
from Milan when I heard you were 
here, and guessed well the errand you 
were on? Even your poor Nina may 
be of service to advance your glorious 
enterprise.” 

“Of service — of great, inestimable 
service, in giving me courage to dare 
and face every peril. But let us 
change the subject, for here comes di 
Morini to interrupt our intercourse. I 
know not how it is, but a damp al. 
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ways falls on my spirits when I see 
him; and yet I cannot guess why, for 
I think he wishes me well.” 

“Be careful how you trust him, 
Porro, for I like him not,” answered 
Nina, in a low tone. 

** Tt is too late, sweet Nina; he is 
already one of the initiated,” respond- 
ed Porro, in the same low tone, as the 
subject of their conversation joined 
them, his countenance lit up with a 
smile. 

** Ah, caro Porro, how happy am I 
to see you, especially when your pre- 
sence has called a smile upon the coun- 
tenance of the Signorina Ezzellinni.” 

*¢T am not aware,” answered Porro, 
ina cold tone, “*I was blessed with 
such a power ; but if I have succeeded 
in doing so I am doubly blessed. But 
tell me, whose voice was that I heard 
singing when I was ascending the 
staircase ?” 

“It was the voice of your humble 
servant attempting a anh canzonetta, 
in obedience to the order of the Signo- 
rina,” answered di Morini, as he 
glanced furtively at Porro, to see what 
effect his words would have. ‘“ But I 
trust,” continued di Morini, bowin 
low to the Signorina, and turning af- 
terwards to the noble host, who had 
just joined them, with two or three 
others, *‘you will also lay the same 
stringent command on Signor Porro 
as you did, Signorina, on myself.” 

«« The Signorina Ezzellinni could not 
refuse to do so, especially when I as- 
sure her it will confer a deep favour on 
myself and my friends,” uttered the 
Count Vitaliano Borroméo.” 

“To oblige you, Signor Conte, 
would be sufficient. I entreat you, 
Signor Porro, to sing an air for my 
sake.” 

‘To obey you, Signorina, is to me 
a favour. May I entreat you to ac- 
company me on the pianoforte ?” 

**Willingly, Signor,” answered Nina 
Ezzellinni,” as she rose from her seat, 
and presented her hand to Porro to 
conduct her to the pianoforte. 

Complete mistress of the instrument 
she sat before, and thrilling with hap- 
piness, she accompanied the fine manly 


voice of Porro to a bold and stirring - 


song. 
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The song was scarcely ended when 
loud congratulations greeted the joint 

rformance of Nina Ezzellinni and 

orro. From all those present the 
expressions of praise were sincere, and 
uttered in language that came from 
the heart, with the exception of one, 
upon whose ear every word of appro- 
bation fell like gall. The Cavalier 
di Morini, as he gazed upon the 
fine youthful form of Porro and the 
beauty of Nina, saw, with the quick 
eye of jealousy, they were already knit 
together, like congenial spirits, not 
merely in heart, but alsoin soul. The 
quick glance of their eyes, as they mo- 
mentarily met; the rapid interchange 
of meaning; the happy and joyous 
sparkle, and the smile of supreme con- 
tentment, all told him the fate of ‘the 
two had become as one. His hopes, 
entertained for months past, were, in 
the space of a few moments, entirel 
annihilated. The hand of Nina Ezzel- 
linni—that hand for which, in an in- 
stant, ina moment of despair, he had 
bartered country and honour, become 
the mere tool of a dreaded power, de- 
void of every feeling of charity, love, 
or justice, in whose iron fetters he had 
learned, and how bitterly! to know his 
very soul was not his own—that hand 
was now as far out of his reach as it 
ever had been. In anger and despair he 
clenched his hand, while a bitter smile 
of mockery illumined his handsome 
countenance. 

*¢ She loves another, and that other 
Porro,” he inwardly exclaimed. “ Yet 
she shall be mine. I swear it, Madre 
di Dio! I have not sold myself for no- 
thing ; and woe to the rival who stands 
in my path! Farewell, Nina! fare- 
well, Porro! my hour of triumph, of 
love, and revenge is yet to come. 
Woe to your loves! woe to your plans 
of country’s independence !”” 

With a heart bursting with bitter- 
ness, anger, and revenge the Cavalier 
di Morini left the splendid saloon of 
the Borroméo family, and turned to- 
wards his home, not to rest, but to 
dwell on his future plans of hatred and 
crime. How many a noble heart sinks 
in a pit of vice, when it allows, not its 
reason, but its passion, to rule its god- 
like intellectual spirit ! 
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“ Gratia musa tibi; nam tu solatia prabes, 
Tu cure requies, tu medicina mali; 
Tu dux, tu comes es; tu nos abducis ab Istro, 
~ In medioque mihi das Helicone locum.”—Ov. Trisrt. iv. 10, 118. 


THE SINGING-MATCH. 
(THEO¢c., Idyl 8.) 


To induce the British public, in its 
present warlike mood, to rest a few 
minutes beneath a hedge, and hear a 
shepherd sing, would a triumph 
greater than any we seem like to 
gain. With ‘ tuba” to lead ourmen 
to battle, and * tibia” to express their 
deeds, poor village “‘ fistule” can only 
hope — ‘‘ miserum disperdere carmen.” 
And yet, I do desire that one or two 
may turn aside with me, and help me 
to recall, and render to our English 
lanes, a song in other tongue and time 
so passing sweet; nor am I without an 
argument or two to convince those 
willing to believe, that a little quiet 
may stand them in good stead. First, 
is it not the moment when the gallant 
English sportsman quits St. Mary Axe, 
in all the pride and circumstance of 
gaiters, wide-awake, and flap-pocket 
vest, and proceeds with deliberation 
and a burly step to stake himself 
in a blackthorn hedge? Can he then 
be overflowing with other than rustic 
sympathies? Again, my story is of 
peaceful style, but with a definite re- 
sult. If more be needed, let me only 
say, when Smithfield market verges on 
the unknown, how vital a point it be- 
comes at once to insist on the difference 
between a sheep and a cow. If, by 
any means, I may obtain a short hear- 
ing for my favourite poet, I will do 
my utmost to present him in an unpre- 
tentious garb. ‘Translators of far 
greater ability appear to have thrown 
away their advantage by insisting too 
sternly on their dignity, and thereby 
cumbering an original so truly easy and 
graceful. Hence (like an old Conser- 
vative at the hustings) they may obtain 
less favour than a candidate of humbler 
rank, but more genial vernacular. 
Perhaps no poet knew better than 
Theocritus those distinctions upon 
which depend the attractive powers of 
a writer —the difference between the 
familiarity which bespeaks a friendly 


feeling and that which breeds contempt 
—between the ease of conscious beauty 
and that of listless abandonment—be- 
tween the play of thought which 
pleases and relieves, and that which is 
ungainly and offensive. I must con- 
fess that in attempting to follow my 
author I have found no ease at all, but 
jolted along, like a cart in a lane where 
the ruts don’t suit; however, I have 
done my best to bring home all the 
load, though shaken and impoverished, 
and above all, have avoided dragging 
along the brambles of my own inven- 
tion. As to the metre, it is easy to 
assert that the heroic couplet does not 
suit the subject; but unless a better 
metre can be found, we must put up 
with it, or have none at all, The 
heavy Spenserian stanza, the splay- 
footed English hexameter, the cork- 
legged trochaic, and all the acephalous, 
anapestic, dactylic, or other awkward 
squad of naturalised or native rhythm, 
have suggested themselves and been 
declined. 

My final decision and adoption— 
nave dsvesgov wdovv (has anybody ren- 
dered that expression ‘‘ jury-rig” ?— 
most likely some one has, for they al- 
ways get in front of me) is no better 
than a grim satisfaction with brill in- 
stead of turbot; and the rhyme ought 
to have been more varied here and 


there ; but, byall that is dry and dull, 
let us begin and do our best. 
If you apa let nobody apply to a 


respectable and decently-conscientious 
individual that affected fop’s cant, 
‘‘ word-painting,” and I will try, from 
other parts of our pastoral friend, to 
describe the scene of the Sheldonic 
contest. 

It isa brilliant afternoon of what our 
present spasmodics call a “‘ blue day ;” 
the shade the plane-tree throws is 
more refreshing than sherry-cobbler ; 
the boys who are sitting there indulge 
every now and then in the wild excite- 
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ment of a pop, which they produce 
either by laying a broad leaf upon the 
orifice formed by the curved forefinger 
and thumb of the left hand, and then 
striking smartly with the other palm, 
or by pressing such leaf upon the lips, 
and sucking vigorously. Either pro- 
cess is supposed to afford information 
about their sweethearts. Far away to 
the eastward stretches the deep blue 
sea, the very bay from which Galatea 
used to walk by moonlight, bringing 
anchovies for dear Acis. It is now too 
hot to think of Polyphemus. Behind 
the youths isa broad green slope of 
clover and rich grass, varied, where 
the moisture favours, with swallow- 
plant, wild parsley, and newly-crisping 
ferns, and in the drier parts with wild 
thyme and the golden cytisus. Round 
the swell of the hill spreads, for many a 
mile, the most lovely country in the 
world. More of it might be seen if 
it were not for the trees, the mastich, 
plane, tamarisk, and chestnut; but these 
so richly wave and gleam with fragrant 
blossom, that no one may find fault. 
Far off, upon the left hand, Etna 
breathes a spire of whitish smoke, 
which looks complacent, and suggests 
no harm. Below the striplings, and to- 
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wards the sea, sheep and goats are lying 
in the shade, and cows stand knee-deep 
in the brook, and obligingly flip one 
another’s flies off. That old wether, 
so preposterously woolly, has tucked 
his legs beneath him, and with his 
nose resting on a patch of plantain, 
is trying to reckon by his herbal 
calendar whether shearing-time ought 
not to have been here long ago. 
A grey goat, once his foe, but now 
his special chum, eyes with lazy de- 
sire a white clover blossom, about 
three inches from his nose; he never 
thinks of getting up, but is not with- 
out a hope that by the time he has 
finished another nap it may have grown 
more handy fora munch. Neither of 
them intends to pursue the grazing- 
business until the dew, their sauce and 
salad-oil, has brisked and flavoured 
stem and flower. So now with sheep 
upon the green, and painted in fleecy 
clouds on the blue above, and with 
duplicates of all your cows in the gen- 
tle brook, with ease and plenty round 
you, and no town-eries to clatter 
through the leaves, with none to steal 
except the silent shadows, with none 
to murmur, except bees among the 
thyme— 


“Apxere Bwxodixas, maibes iror, dpxer’ aoas. 
EIGHTH IDYL OF THEOCRITUS. 


‘Tis said that once Menalcas, tending sheep, 

Met graceful Daphnis, neat-herd on the steep—* 

Both downy-cheeked, and both of age unripe,t 

Both skilled to sing, and both to play the pipe. 

Menalcas spied him first, nor tarried long 

To challenge Daphnis to a match of song : 

«Oh, guard of cows that low across the lea,t 

Are you the lad to try a stave with me? 

I tell you I can beat you as I please.” 

Him Daphnis answered in such words as these : 

**Oh, guard of fleecy sheep, and piper too, 

You ne’er can beat me whatsoe’er you do.”’§ 
Mey.—* Then will you try,|| and set a prize at stake ?” 
Darn.— I'll stake a prize; I will that trial make.” 
Mex.—* What shall we stake ? what will you make the prize?” 
Darpu.—* A calf; and you a lamb its mother’s size.” 


* Literally, ‘down the long mountains.” 
¢ Theocritus abounds in nice distinctions as to the stages of whiskerism. 


Alas! we only 


ridicule the nascent hairs. ‘Evj8w (var. lect.) is a flat contradiction to the last line of the 


Idyl. 


The age designated is about fifteen years. 


~ The challenge is more polite than in other cases, and the contest altogether conducted 
courteously. In Idyl 4 and 5 there is a good deal of bullying and chaffing—natural enough, 


I dare say, but not so pleasing that Virgil and others need 


ave copied it. 


§ The Scholiast here pats Daphnis on the back, and requests him to say, “ Not if you 


were to hang yourself.” 
.] * Try.” Literally, “ look into it.” 


How exactly our own idiom ! 
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Men.—‘‘ NotI. Father and mothér are a sight* 
Too strict for that ; they count them every night !” 
Dapu.—* What will you stake then? Shall the victor be 
No whit the wiser for his victory ?” 
Men.—*“ I made a pan-pipe, such a one to play,t 
A real beauty, even all the way ; 
Nine tubes it has, and white-waxed not to sever ; 
This will I stake—my father’s chattels never!” 
Dapu.—“ A pan-pipe! I have got one now to play, 
Nine-tubed, white-waxed, and even all the way ; 
So late I made it, still my thumb is sore, 
The place the reed’s unlucky splinter tore. 
But whom shall we make choice of to preside, 
To listen, be our umpire, and decide?” 
Men.—*‘ Suppose we call that swain, whose kids around 
Yon dog white spotted doth so bark and bound.” 


* This precaution (so proper in the case of a musical son) is ascribed by Virgil to nover- 
cal influence, 

+ A poor equivalent. Si ad vitulam spectes, &c. This description of a e¥pryé (“ pan- 
pipe” clearly, though “ rebeck” would sound finer) requires one or two remarks. Confer. 
Ov. Met. viii. 190 :— 


“ Ponit in ordine pennas 
A minimA cwptas, longam breviore sequenti, 
Ut clivo crevisse putes. Sic rustica quondam 
Fistula disparibus paulatim surgit avenis; 
Tum lino medias et ceris alligat imas,.” 


This appears to me a very happy simile. Again, Tib. ii. 5, 31 :— 


** Fistula cui semper decrescit arundinis ordo, 
Nam calamus cera jungitur usque minor.” 


See also Theoc. Ep. v. 4, xapo8drp mvedpart meAnépevos, It appears from Virg. Ecl. ii. 32: 


** Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 
Instituit,” 


That our name for the instrument is the correct one. For its dignity, see Virg. Ecl. iii. 
25, and our author, Idyl v. 7. For a neat statement of its peculiar business, as distinct 
from tibia and tuba, see Flaviss. Poet. (Amsterdam, 1663), p. 172. As to the number of 
tubes (of reed or hemlock, bat with us of elder) Salmasius says that seven was the proper 
allowance, and cites Ecl. ii. 36. The ingenious whim, called the evp:yf of Theocritus (but 
not considered genuine), indicates an instrument of ten tubes, and the present passage one 
of nine. With us, children and Punchinellos appear to delight in tubes ab libitum. The 
Scholiast in the most ungentlemanly manner shirks the whole question. The words ‘vor 
kétw, ivov ayw9ev, present some little difficulty. The ‘ dispares cicuta” would suggest a dif- 
ferent description ; but the two may be put straight by applying the former to the arorouq 
of the reeds (after tying and waxing), this being so true that the lip might run along the 
rank of upper foramina, and the finger along that of the under ones, without feeling any 
roughness; or we may, and perhaps more correctly, refer the expression to the tabular 
surface of Menalcas’ masterpiece, and suppose him to boast of the lateral adjustment of the 
tubes. Taking a hint from Scholiast, I have stuck, in my version, to the vagueness of the 
text. Judicent doctiores. Obiter, has the Syrinx @bove-mentioned been rendered con- 
scientiously into English pipe-shape? At once a crux and (if done well) a pluma — every 
couplet to rhyme, and to decrease by one syllable! 

} ¢aAapos. Many questions of deep interest to dogs, ergo to men, arise in the course of 
this and other Idyls, and have never (me judice) been discussed with proper gravity. Does 
$aAapos here signify white, or white-spotted, or ticked, or cream-coloured, or with a white 
forelock, or something else? To enter fully into the question would require (as well as de- 
serve) a separate essay. At Idyl v. 103, Valckener supposes the word to refer to a ram. 
Heinsius, with better taste, predicates it there also of a dog. A subsequent commentator 
remarks in the most heartless manner that “ it doesn’t matter a bit which.” That man should 
be butted or bitten, It doesn’t at all matter which. My Liddell and Scott is now with my 
uncle [évpjuos toG}, but I think that learned (but nicely unpoetical) pair pronounce in favour 
of white spots. The Scholiast tells us that ¢aA¢s means white, ergo $=Aapos does; rather a 
non sequitur. The same individual declares that ¢éAws or Bddvos means white-faced or 
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They called the goat-herd, and he soon replied ; 
So they must sing, and goat-herd must preside ; 
Menalcas first, sweet player of the fife, 

Hath drawn the lot to lead the harmonious strife ; 
Then Daphnis answers with the due refrain,* 

As shepherds use; and this Menalcas’ strain :— 


Men.—Glades and rivers, heaven’s birth, t 
If Menalcas ever lent 
Tune or song your listening worth, 
Feed my lambs to heart’s content : 
And if Daphnis pasture here, 
Let him have no poorer cheer. 


Daru.—Rills and meadows, herbage sweet, 
If your Daphnis hath a tune 
Nightingales could never beat, 
Give his cows a plumper soon : 
And whate’er Menalcas feed, 
Kindly welcome to the mead. 


Men.— Worlds of spring, and worlds of grass, 
Worlds of milk in udders flowing ; 
When comes by the pretty lass, 
Heartyt are my lambs and growing : 
When departs the pretty lass, 
Parched at once are swain and grass. 


Darx.—Ewes and goats yean double stock, 
Bees have richer hives and combs; 
Taller oaks o’erhang the rock,§ 
Where the beauteous Milo roams : 
When no more is Milo nigh, 
Kine and neat-herd both are dry. 


blazed, and quotes «mata padnpiowvra of Homer, which he explains as Aeveawéueva ; but 
that is not Aevxd. It would appear that $aAés (akin to the Teutonic fal, fallow) indicates 
not a pure quiescent white (Acv«és), but a glinty shimmery white, such as that derived from 
rapid motion ; perhaps we may thus connect it with BdAAw jacio, ™éAAw vibro, and possibly 
dados, of a helmet, and ¢ddcyé, as well as éAapa ; in the latter the idea of colour is hardly 
discoverable, but that of motion predominates; vice versd in ¢éAnpos, ¢ddvos is applied to 
the greyish white of a horse's forelock. After all, allowing for the modification of the se- 
condary form of the noun, we may arrive at a dog of a grizly white, a very common colour 
for sheep-dogs now-a-days; but in the text I could not venture to unspot an animal spotted 
by the Dean of Christ Church and the Master of Baliol College. Is it foreign to Bacchus 
(or Anubis) to observe that country boys in the west of England had a custom about fifteen 
years ago, of assembling towards nightfall, and shouting, uno ore, the following war-song, 
or possibly Druidic chant, “ Tic phaffira, Tic phalara, Tic phalara whack!” Any explana- 
tion of this (however wild or romantic) will be thankfully received. 

* So much has been written about the carmen amcebseum that I would only venture to 
remark that the theory thereof, according to which each singer is supposed to be trying to 
cap the other, spoils all one’s enjoyment, and is not borne out by the specimens we possess. 

+ Here is one of the niceties and elegancies of the éo.8j —I cannot render it as I 
would, but “heaven’s birth” applies to one only of the two invocata, viz., to rivers, ac- 
cordingly Daphnis employs an adjunct, “ herbage sweet,” proper to one only of his two in- 
vocata, viz., to meadows. 

t “Hearty” is used sensu rustico; according to farmers (no bad authority) the heart 
and stomach are close allies; so even Urbani, “‘My heart turns against my food” (absit 
omen), and conversely, “‘no stomach for the deed.” 

§ A critic, who can’t let well alone, reads xa Spvas vpirepas; thus losing a beauty, and 
spoiling the accuracy of 408% (four propositions for four). 
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Men.—Goat, the lord of Mrs. Goats,* 
Ram, that art a walking grove,t 
Short-nosed kids, come wet your throats— 
’Tis the pool that Milo loves : 
Curt-horn, go, and tell my friend, 
Proteus had his seals to tend. 


Darn.—*‘ None of Pelops’t land for me— 
Not for me a purse of gold, 
Nor than winds more swift to be ! 
Only in my arms to hold 
Thee, and sing to bevied sheep, 
Grazing toward Sicilian deep.” 


Men.—* Storm to trees, and drought to rills, 
Springe to birds, and trammels laid§ 
To wild deer are fearful ills, 
And to youth the love of maid: 


* Thus far the alternation is exact ; but here confusion begins, and different editors assign 
differently the remainder of the elegiac portion. I think that many lines are wanting here. 
As it is, the parallelism is entirely gone. Graefius’ proposed restoration is ingenious, but 
fails (over and above its conjectural character) in two points. The Bd8os tAas wupiov would 
hardly be applied to a bull, and further the emendation does not uncoil the final plexus, 
which leaves the tetrastichons unharmonised. The fact of Menalcas passing from his 
“* pretty lass” to Milo, the peculium of Daphnis, and recurring finally to his yevaKxopéiAns 
position, is to me sufficient to prove a corruption or deficiency of the text; nor is it satis- 
factory even hactenus, for Daphnis the AaxoAos should not felicitate himself (line 57) on the 
fertility of ewes and goats. Eichstadt’s transposition removes that difficulty, but substitutes 
a worse one, by making Daphnis proprietor of verses 49 to 52 in text (57-64 in version), 
and soa goat-herd. Finally, he assigns to the beaten candidate that beautiful tetrastichon 
(oh, horrible technicalities, why haven’t we short English for them?) which I have so plun- 
dered of its beauty. 

+ Literally, “ Oh, depth of wood a thousand fold "—a terribly-vexed passage. 4 (i. ¢., 
év, ubi) is the reading adopted by Scholiast and many commentators. It spoils the run of 
vocatives and the texture of the sentence, and loses a playful thought. I believe the common 
reading to be correct. So Juvenal, ix. 13—“ Horrida siccex silva comez.” Wernsdorf cites 
Maximianus Etruscus, El. i. 140, de supercilio—* Desuper incumbens hispida silva premit.” 
We have it commonly enough. But the “ depth of wood” seems to me to be a joke, at the 
expense, not (as the critics who retain the “oh” suppose) of the goat already summoned, but 
of an over-woolly ram, to whom it is far more applicable. Adopting this supposition, and 
taking the earlier part of Eichstadt’s transposition, and the ingenious restoration of Graefius, 
we attain to a new beauty, and a completeness of either swain’s topics equally natural and 
elegant ; for Menalcas (shepherd and goat-herd) will then have taken in turn all the members 
of his onerous charge—the duvéides, the dis, the xprds, the dyes, the tpéyos, and the éppo; and 
if we assign him the c¥vvoye pada line (which probably belongs to him, though not the whole 
tetrastichon), and remember that #@Aa “ nomen commune est generi ovillo et caprillo” (see 
Idyl xxvii. verses 46 and 68), we shall have made him gather them all at last together, and 
obtain a double significance for the word ovvvoue. With a little arrangement, Daphnis 
(neat-herd) will have done the same, only commencing instead of finishing with the collec- 
tive noun, Awxdcov. Considering the subtleties of the amebsan song, the above does not 
appear an over-systemisation. 

t To apologise for not doing justice to this stanza would be superfluous, for no English 
words can convey its beauty. Even the dry men of great learning, and very little taste, 
are obliged to push up their spectacles, and cry “ Vivida atque elegantissima descriptio.” 
Being rather metre-hampered here, I append another version, verbum pro verbo, almost— 

“ Not for me the land of Pelops, not for me a purse of gold, 
Be it to possess, nor than winds more swift to be! 
But beneath this rock to sing, and here within my arms to hold 
Thee, and watch my flock together grazing toward Sicilian sea.” 
cvvvoue is opposed to stragglers, which would give him too much trouble for so warm a pic- 
ture. The description becomes yet more vivid, when we remember that the speaker is even 
then évopay trav Sixeddy és GAa. 

§ Our springles used to have a horse-hair noose. That dorAnyé was a noose made of pigs’ 

bristles (as generally asserted) seems rather improbable; is it not more likely to have been 
VOL. XLVI.—-NO. CCLXXII. P 
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Jove, not I alone have pined, 
You as well loved womankind,” 


Thus tune for tune and line for line they gave ; 
And thus Menalcas his concluding stave :— 


** Wolf, spare my kids, and spare the mother’s pride, 
Nor take a mean advantage of the guide, 

So young, in whom so large a flock confide. 

Dog of the switch-tail, what! so sound asleep ?* 
To snore with a mere child to mind the sheep ! 
But ye, my ewes, oh never be afraid 

To feast galore upon the tender blade ; 

What odds if it shall spring again or no? 
Sesst—browse ye, browse ye, all that ye can stow; 
Fill every udder with the kindly juice, 

Some for the lambs, and some for dairy use.” 


Once more young Daphnis caught the light refrain, 
Preluding gently in a liquid strain :— 


** As I was driving past a cavern shade 

My cows yestreen, peeped forth an arch-browed maid, 
$ Ob, what a pretty, pretty boy!’ she said. 

No word, not e’en a tart one I bestowed,§ 

But dropped my eyes, and trudged along my road. 


of pig-skin or the ilia porci? The Scholiast gives a different account of the word. I have 


abstained from quoting passages in the Eclogues, copied or shaped from the present Idyl, 
because they are so familiar ; but it is as well to cite 


“ Triste lupus stabulie, maturis frugibus imbres, 
Arboribur venti; nobis Amaryllidis ire "—Ect., iii. 80, 


for this reason, that the occurrence of the last word in that passage has actually induced 
Heinsius to substitute xéros for 7680s, in verse 59 of the original text (78 of ours). 

* Line 86 (65 of text), “Q Adumovpe xiwv, If I felt (as was indeed the case) the greatest 
diffidence in treating (supra) of the forelock of a dog, how shall I express the emotion with 
which I handle his tail? And upon this august subject there prevails a great diversity of 
opinions. Valckener impugns the character of this and the following line, because they con- 
tain a pleasant parody of the Homeric 6v xe) tavvixvov Evderw BovAnddpov avipa. Says Scholiast, 
** Aduwovpos, name of a dog, from the circumstance of his having a bright tail or a red tail; 
or a earefully-vigilant dog, from shining and guarding (#pe'v) [a dog that keeps ‘a bright 
look-out,’ or a strike-a-light dog]; or from his being a female fox, perhaps (!); since dogs 
are like foxes, and a female fox is Aéurovpis.” Oh, despicable calumny! Give a dog a bad 
name, &c. In an admirable catalogue of canine names, in a work previously mentioned 
(“*Flavisse Poetice,” page 35), I find, “ His addi potest Lampurus, quasi album habens 
caudam.” To me, pace caniim, it seems to refer not so much to the mere colour of the tail 
as to its vivid and sprightly appearance—“ Your tail is bright, it shines by night ;” and 
indeed I should but little hesitate to predicate lampurism of any dog, colore qualicunque, 
possessing a jaunty and well-cocked tail. But again, judicent doctiores. The Scholiast is 
80 quaint, and withal so accurate, that for the benefit of the rising generation I must trans- 
late him yet a little further, word for word. ‘‘ 3vv wadi—For boys are wont to make no 
fitting vigilance of the flock, but not to trouble, either taking it easy, or recreating them- 
selves in sports. But grown-up folk make a better vigilance, so that for the dogs being 
lulled to sleep is no odds to them.” 

¢ “Sess.” Perhaps not a very legitimate word, but one of much efficacy (as I have often 
seen) in cheering animals to eat. The Greek ¢érra (from which, perhaps, it comes) has the 
same sympathising and appetising sound. 

t I cannot render cvvoppus quite correctly by a single word. “ Link-browed” would be 
too hard. We should consider this meeting of brows over the nose anything but a beauty ; 


the Latin poets seem, however, to have caught the idea, and it is still prevalent in some 
countries, 


§ What a good boy! There seems to be no difficulty as to the word ™«pbv, though some 
propose, contra metrum, #xpby—a word not found in Theocritus (always muxxbv.) 
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Sweet is the heifer’s breath, and sweet her lowing, 
And sweet to sleep by summer river flowing. 

The acorns to the oak a glory be, 

And so the apples to the apple-tree ; 

The very same her calf is to a cow, 

And cow herself to me who tend her now.” 


Thus sang the boys with mutual accord, 
And thus the Goat-herd published his award :— 


“Thy lips, oh Daphnis, have some charming spell, 
And in thy voice some witchery must dwell ; 

To hear thee singing is a finer treat 

Than e’en to have a lick of honey sweet. 

Here, take the pipe, thou prizeman past compare, 
And if thou wilt come pasture over there, 

And give me lessons how to troll an air ; 

Thy salary shall be yon crump-horned goat, 

The one that keeps the milk-pail all afloat.” 


He clapped his hands, that boy, and bounded so 
In triumph, as a fawn beside the doe: 

In smouldering pain and trouble went the other,* 
And quite upset, like bride who quits her mother.t 


Thenceforth made laureate of the country side, 
Daphnis, the stripling, won a Naiad bride. 


Reader, if any one hath thus far 
perused me, forgive my short-comings, 
and (yet worse) my long ramblings, 


for the sake of my author, and my 
love of the gentle craft ; even as ye 
feel for and are inclined to love a 
** bad shot,” both because he is more 
fervent than the successful sportsman, 


and because you have a conviction 
that you could ‘* wipe his eye.” And 
if you must quote (as every Briton is 
expected now-a-days to do), quote in 
sorrow more than anger— 


"Ets Opos Oxy’ Eptracs, wy avaAumos épxeo Barre. 


MELANTER. 


* Note difference between ox» and cx¥x». Both from o® (akin, perhaps, to our elegant 
smudge”); but the former indicating rather a wet and the latter a dry process. See 
Moschus, vi. 4, pws 8° éomuxer’ duorBg. A very bad cigar, which smoulders down the middle, 


Karachi erat. 


+ The commentators (to speak with the deepest respect) discover several mares’ nests 


here, and patch the text wonderfully. 


Is it not clear that the contrast is between a fawn 


enjoying its mother’s society, and a maiden torn from the apron-strings by a relentless 
bridegroom? See Trach, 5629, xawo parpos apap AéBaxev wore moptis épyjua. 





















Wixe—the word is at once suggestive 
of festivity and gladness; it calls up 
the most joyous of our recollections ; 
it brings to remembrance our happiest 
hours. ‘*Wine that gladdeneth the 
heart of man,” is celebrated no less in 
the pages of Holy Writ than by the 
uninspired writer of every age, as one 
of the best gifts conferred upon man ; 
it is universally associated with, it has 
always conduced to happiness and re- 
joicing ; it cheers the drooping spirits, 
it recruits and sustains the exhausted 
nature ; it revives the sorrow-stricken 
and the downcast — ‘“ Wine,” says 
Liebeg, ‘‘ as a restorative, as a means 
of refreshment when the powers of life 
are exhausted, of giving animation and 
energy when man has to struggle with 
days of sorrow; as a means of correc- 
tion and compensation when mispro- 
portion occurs in nutrition and the or- 
ganism is deranged in its operations, 
and as a means of protection against 
transient organic disturbance, wine is 
surpassed by no product of nature or 
art.” 

This “great gift of Providence to 
man,” to use the words of Mr. Glad- 
stone, when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and speaking of the very subject 
of which our author treats, has been 
denied to the climate, and, in a great 
measure, to the very soil of our country, 
No doubt, if we are to take the word of 
the old chronicler, William of Malms- 
bury, we will believe that there was a 
time, somewhere about the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the vine was cultivated with 
signal success in parts of England, and 
when the produce of the vale of Glouces- 
tershire “might almost compare with 
thatof France.” In “Domesday Book,” 
which is a still older record, we find 
mention made in several instances of 
the vineyards and wines of England; 
and again, in ‘‘ Madox’s History of 
the Exchequer,” we read of the vine- 
. yards belonging to nobles and ecclesi- 
astics, and in particular of the vine- 
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An Inquiry into the Operation of the Wine Duties 
By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D. London: 


yards in the neighbourhood of Leices- 
ter, which were the property of the 
Earl of Lancaster, in the reign of Ed. 
ward III. We need not now, how- 
ever, for any practical purpose, con- 
cern ourselves to inquire into the 
degree of credit which is to be given 
to the statements of these ancient re- 
cords ; for this we know full well, as a 
matter of certainty, that many attempts 
have been recently made to establish 
the vine-press in England, and that, 
notwithstanding all the advance which 
we have made in agricultural science, 
they have been uniformly unsuccessful. 
Our seasons are too wet and too cold. 
The vine will not come to maturit 
with us and ripen in the open air; net- 
ther have we in general that light, 
stony, calcareous soil which is necessary 
for its successful cultivation for the pur- 
poses of the vine-press. For, be it re- 
membered, that a rich soil is fatal to 
wine; it will give a more luxuriant 
— but one of very inferior quality. 
he excellence of the quality of the 
vine is in the inverse ratio of its luxu- 
riance ; it is in the debris of extinct 
volcanoes that the very best wines of 
the south of France, of Madeira, of 
Italy, and of other countries, is pro- 
duced. We have an illustration of 
this fact ourselves, in the only British 
colony in which we attempt the pro- 
duction of wine—that of the Cape of 
Good Hope; it is the richness of the 
soil of that country which gives to its 
wine that peculiar earthy taste which 
is so objectionable; manure your vine 
and you destroy your vineyard. We 
are inclined, then, to attach no import- 
ance to the judgment of the old chro- 
nicler as to the relative value of the 
wines of Gloucestershire and of France, 
and we believe it to be as little likely 
that we shall ever have the vineyard 
and the vine-press in England, as that 
we shall see “sages of the sugar- 
cane or of the tea-plant. But is it 
therefore to be inferred, that it was 
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the intention of Providence that the 
people of the British islands should be 
for ever shut out from this great source 
of comfort and enjoyment; that wine 
was not given fully as much for the 
solace and refreshment of the British 
workman as for that of the French, or 
Spanish, or Portugese peasant? As 
well might it be contended that tea 
was intended only for the Chinese. 
It never was the intention of Provi- 
dence that we should enjoy and con- 
sume only that which we ourselves pro- 
duce ; it is, on the contrary, perfectly 
apparent, that it was no less part of 
the design and arrangement of the 
Great Author of creation, that those 
things which ministered to the comfort 
and happiness of his creatures should be 
obtained indirectly through the medium 
of commerce, as that they should be ob- 
tained directly by the cultivation of our 
own soil, or the exercise of our own in- 
dustry. Wedobut frustrate that benefi- 
cent intention when we presumptuously 
interpose any obstacles to the fullest and 
freest international exchange. We can 
hardly hesitate to believe but that the 
necessity for commercial intercourse has 
been thus forced upon the human race 
by the variety of their wants, and the li- 
mited power of supplying them which 
any one country possesses, in order to 
draw more closely together the several 
branches of the human family, and to 
diffuse more widely amongst mankind 
the civilisation and intelligence which 
this mutual intercourse would give 
birth to. 

But high as has been the position 
which England has ever held as a com- 
mercial country, at no time has she 
supplied her people generously and 
abundantly with wine. Neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly have we been able 
to procure it. At one time, its natural 
price—in which we mean to include its 
cost abroad and the freight and other 
expenses of transport to this country— 
shut it out from general use. Again, 
when these obstacles were removed— 
when the wealth and purchasing power 
of the community was increased, and, at 
the same time, the facilities of transport 
and the extended commercial inter- 
course had lowered the price of wine, 
fiscal imposts came to be heaped upon 
it, which confirmed its exclusion—im- 
posts suggested in part by the neces- 
sities of the revenue, but in a great 
measure by mistaken views of foreign 
policy, and by most perverse and cr- 
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roneous notions of the objects and 
sources of national wealth. These 
two periods may be divided into the 
time preceding the revolution of 
1688, and the subsequent period, down 
to the present day. 

If we turn to the period of our his- 
tory which preceded the revolution of 
1688, and compare the prices of wine, 
at any given time, with the rates of 
wages at the same time, we will find 
that it was utterly impossible for wine 
to have entered into general consump- 
tion. If we refer, for example, to the 
fifteenth century, we find the red wine 
of Gascony quoted in England at six- 
pence per gallon, and the white Ro- 
chelle at fourpence. Again, at the 
close of the sixteenth century we find 
the wines which were then in use 
quoted at the following rates in Eng- 
land :— 


Claret... 
Sack one 


2s. 8d. per gallon. 
we 3 § 
White Wine... 


” 


1 4 ” 


Now, to our present notions, these 
prices were moderate enough; but if 
we would ascertain the power of the 
community, at that period, to indulge 
in the use of wine, we must look to 
their income at the time; and when 
we do so, we find that the rate of 
wages for the better class of artisans, 
such as master-masons, carpenters, 
shipwrights, and such like, ranged 
from fourpence to sixpence in the for- 
mer period, and were about tenpence 
in the latter. In the schedules of 
wages of these times we find frequent 
quotations of the rates paid with diet, 
and the rates without diet; and the 
difference between the pay of such 
artisans as we have spoken of, with 
and without diet, in the year 1495, 
was from twopence to threepence per 
day — that is, in other words, three- 
pence was then considered abundant 
for the food of a workman throughout 
the day. In another century this dif- 
ference had risen to fourpence; and 
in 1685 it ranged from sixpence to 
tenpence, — to the nature of 
the employment. It is quite obvious, | 
then, that at these prices of wine, and 
at such rates of wages, it would be 
impossible for any artisan to drink 
wine habitually, if at all; and we con- 
sequently find that beer and ale then 
was, as it still continues to be, the 
usual beverage, its price ranging, dur- 
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ing the period of which we have been 
speaking, from a halfpenny to three- 
halfpence per gallon. 

During this period, however — that 
is, previous to the revolution of 1688, 
the price of wine, in England, con- 
sisted, as we have said, of its cost 
price abroad, and of the freight and 
other charges consequent on its im- 
portation. It was very slightly in- 
creased by custom - house duties and 
other fiscal burthens. It was the dif- 
ficulties of transit and the restricted 
commercial intercourse at that period 
which constituted the chief element in 
its cost. The duties on the importa- 
tion of wine, at that time, as our read- 
ders are aware, went by the name of 
*‘tonnage.” This tonnage was a 
charge which varied in amount, but 
never was very considerable, on each 
tun of wine imported into the country ; 
the tun being a measure which con- 
tained about 250 gallons. It was a 
subsidy which was granted by Parlia- 
ment, at first but temporarily and for 
a prescribed period, but subsequently 
it came to be made for the life of the 
monarch, And so regularly and uni- 
formly was this grant thus made, that 
after a time it came to be regarded as 
a part of the royal prerogative, and 
was levied as such, in many instances, 
even without the assent of Parliament. 
This duty of tonnage was, however, 
as we have said, never considerable. 
Early in the fourteenth century it 
amounted to two shillings a tun; in 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
a duty of forty shillings a tun was im- 
posed; and the very first act of the 
parliament after the Restoration in 
this same century, was the imposition 
of a duty of from £4 10s. to £6 on 
every tun of French wine imported 
into the country — the preamble of 
the act reciting, that the purpose of 
the grant was for the guarding and 
defending of the seas against all per- 
sons intending the disturbance of 
trade and the invasion of the realm. 
The position, then, occupied by wine 
at this period of our history appears to 
have been somewhat similar to that 
which it now holds; it was a luxury 
available only to the upper classes and 
the wealthy, but wholly excluded from 
the consumption of the middle classes 
and the poor. It was even included in 
the sumptuary laws of the time; for, 
by a statute of the year 1552, it was 
forbidden to any man but such as 
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could spend a hundred marks of yearly 
rent, or be the sons of nobles of the 
realm, to have in their houses any ves- 
sel of wine exceeding ten gallons, on 
pain of forfeiting ten pounds, The ab- 
surdity, to be sure, of these sumptuary 
laws has been long since felt, and 
they have long been exploded from our 
statute book; we cannot but suspect, 
however, that somewhat of their spirit 
still lingers amongst us, and even upon 
this very question of wine, half uncon- 
sciously influences many of us. We 
cannot but believe that there are not a 
few who feel that wine is a luxury with 
which the working man has no busi- 
ness: beer and ale are good enough 
for him; wine should be reserved for 
the more favoured classes—for that sec- 
tion of society which, in this world, is 
born to be served. That a dusty la- 
bourer or exhausted cotton - spinner 
should sit down to his bottle of wine, 
would to these people be simply ridi- 
culous, were it not accompanied by an 
uneasy feeling of presumption, of sense 
of invasion of the saat of their 
set which torments them, To your 
genuine exclusive half the enjoyment 
of any indulgence consists in its very 
exclusiveness ; his wine would lose 
half its relish if it were a luxury which 
everyone could participate in. The 
prevalence of foreign travel, and the 
opportunity of observing the general 
use of wine amongst the peasantry of 
other countries, has, no doubt, gone 
far to do away with the prejudice 
against its general use ; still, however, 
wine ranks with us now at the present 
day fully as much as ever it did as a lux- 
ury available only to the few, and that 
the very class which probably could 
most readily dispense with it. 

The high prices which now cause 
wine to rank in the class of luxuries is 
not occasioned, as in former times, by 
the unavoidable hindrances to com- 
mercial intercourse which were neces- 
sarily incident to the period, but by 
our fiscal regulations. From the time 
of the Revolution we have vigorously 
set about excluding the use of wine 
from the country. The war with 
France, which broke out in the year 
1689, was inaugurated by the imposi- 
tion of a heavy discriminating duty on 
the wines of that country—on those very 
wines which were then chiefly in use, and 
universally preferred amongst us. Such 
was one of the first acts of the reign of 


King William, of blessed memory—he 
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whose health we now toast in claret, 
when we can get it, for our deliverance 
from brass money and wooden shoes, 
and never think of the grudge we 
should bear him for having been the 
first to deprive us of the light and joy- 
ous wines of that country, and to drive 
us into the consumption of the strong 
and rough wines of Portugal. There 
were, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, perverse and erroneous com- 
mercial notions prevalent at that pe- 
riod; and these concurred with the 
mistaken views of foreign policy, and 
confirmed and perpetuated the exclu- 
sion of French wines. It was then held 
to be the great object of commercial 

licy to have the balance of trade in 
avour of the country—in other words, 
to take care that we exported more 
than we imported; for it was argued, 
that if we always exported a greater 
amount of goods than we imported, 
the balance should be paid in the pre- 
cious metals, and thus we would have 
a constant stream of gold and silver 
flowing into and enriching the country. 
We need hardly say that this notion of 
the desirableness of maintaining a fa- 
vourable balance of trade is one which 
still prevails very generally amongst 
us; it is constantly to be traced in the 
various publications of the day. As 
it has no immediate concern with our 
subject, it would be out of place to 
advert to it now, further than to ob- 
serve that, as when the balance of 
trade is favourable, or in other words, 
when we export more goods than we 
import, we get the balance in gold and 
silver, whether or not such a state of 
things is desirable depends altogether 
upon this— whether we are more in 
want of the gold and silver, or of the tea, 
sugar, wine, and other products which 
we might have imported in exchange 
for our exports. If we be so, a favour- 
able balance of trade is desirable ; but if 
we be not, it is very much the reverse. 

It so happened, however, that one 
of the most glaring illustrations of 
this commercial fallacy occurred just 
at the time of which we have been 
speaking, and in immediate connexion 
with our subject; we allude to the 
treaty with Portugal in the year 1703, 
known as the Methuen Treaty, be- 
cause it was negotiated by a gentleman 
of that name. By this treaty it was 
arranged that the Portuguese should 
always admit the woollen fabrics of 
Eng upon the terms which had 
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been established previously to the 
rohibition which then existed; and 
ngland, upon the other hand, en- 
gaged that she would at all times ad- 
mit the wines of Portugal at two-thirds 
of the duty which should be charged 
on the French wines, This treaty was 
then looked upon as a masterpiece of 
diplomacy—as the ne plus ultra of po- 
litical sagacity, The statesmen of 
England congratulated themselves, and 
the nation applauded the statesmen 
for having thus hoodwinked and out- 
witted the unhappy Portuguese. The 
profound craft of the negotiation was 
believed to consist in this: Portugal 
was then in the habit of receiving a 
large amount of the precious metals 
annually from the Brazils. It was be- 
lieved that she would require a greater 
amount of our woollens than we could 
possibly consume of her wines — that 
thus the value of our woollens exported 
would necessarily very much exceed 
that of the wine imported, and that 
the difference should be paid in gold 
and silver, which her connexion with 
the Brazils supplied her with so abun. 
dantly. ‘The thing was a sheer ab. 
surdity; it was ridiculous on many 
grounds, and for this one, amongst 
others, that all experience had shown 
the impossibility of our accumulating 
an indefinite quantity of the precious 
metals, The laws against their ex- 
portation had at all times proved in- 
operative — articles which possess so 
much value in so small a bulk can al. 
ways be smuggled out of the country, 
And even if it had been practicable to 
cause the precious metals thus to flow 
into the country in a perpetual stream, 
until they had filled the land to over. 
flowing, the effects would be most dis. 
astrous. There would be a constant 
depreciation in the value of the pre. 
cious metals as their quantity continued 
to increase ; the great medium of ex- 
change would thus be constantly falli 
in value, working thereby Sanaa 
ruin to the creditor portion of society, 
whose contracts had been entered into 
when the circulating medium was less 
depreciated, and destroying all mer- 
cantile enterprise by making it impos- 
sible to enter with confidence into any 
contract the fulfilment of which was 
postponed to a distant period, Upon 
all present transactions of buying and 
selling it would have occasioned incon- 
venience—it would have had the effect 
of obliging men to employ fifty or a 
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hundred sovereigns to buy what other- 
wise could have been got for—one im- 
posing this inconvenience and risk upon 
the public, without doing an atom of 
service to any human being. Such was 
the most important treaty connected 
with our subject. Now that attention is 
so much turned at the present day to 
diplomacy, it may not be amiss thus 
shortly toglanceatthe absurdities of this 
specimen of the diplomatic art, which, 
at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury and long afterwards, was extolled 
as the very masterpiece of the craft — 
a piece of diplomacy which pledged 
ourselves to persist in an attitude of 
permanent hostility to our most power- 
ful neighbour; permanently to dimi- 
nish the consumption of wines which 
we took delight in; permanently to 
take to the wines of Portugal, for 
which we had then no relish, nor ever 
would have had but for the improve- 
ments which were subsequently made 
in them ; and all this in the expectation 
of hurting the trade of France, and to 
realise for ourselves such commercial 
results as we have called attention to. 

From the date of this Methuen 
treaty—that is, from 1703, the duty on 
the tun of wine was continually in- 
creased by successive acts of Parlia- 
ment, until it amounted in the year 
1786 to 8s. 9d. per gallon on French 
wines. Mr. Pitt then reduced the duty 
on French wines to so low a figure as 
4s. 6d. per gallon, and conformably 
with the requirements of the Methuen 
treaty, he made of course a reduction 
of one-third on the wines of Portugal, 
bringing them down so low as 3s. per 
gallon. In ten years more, however, 
the duties were again raised, and that 
to a greater height than they had ever 
leone been ; that on French wines 

ing 10s. 2d., and on Portuguese and 
Spanish wines, 6s. 10d. In another de- 
cade the duty on French wines had 
still further risen to 13s, 8d., and that 
on the wines of Portugal and Spain, to 
93. 1d. In the year 1825, they were 
lowered ; but it was not until the year 
1831 that the principle of the Me- 
thuen treaty was finally abandoned, and 
the duties on French and other European 
wines were equalised, and charged with 
the uniform rate of 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
In 1840 they were all raised to 5s. 9d., 
at which rate they still remain. 

Thus has wine been at all times in 
these countries looked upon not as a 
comfort, still less as a necessary of life, 
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but as a luxury ; and from the time of 
the Revolution to the present, it has 
been looked upon as a luxury which 
was peculiarly well adapted for pur- 
poses of taxation. It has never been 
considered by the Minister in any point 
of view but a financial one; the only 
question he has ever proposed to him- 
self is how the greatest amount of re- 
venue could be raised from it. Even 
when the duties were reduced the prin- 
ciple was not departed from ; the self. 
same motives influenced Mr. Pitt in his 
reductions of 1787, and Lord Ripon in 
his reductions of 1825, as had actuated 
all their predecessors. The problem 
they sought to solve was how the largest 
amount of return to {the Exchequer 
might be obtained — whether by high 
rates with a reduced consumption, or 
by low rates and increased consump- 
tion. Nor can we say that even to the 
resent moment any other views have 
en brought before the public; for, 
although we have recently had a few 
abortive attempts in Parliament to ef- 
fect a considerable change in the duty 
on wine, and to reduce it so low as to 
one shilling a gallon, yet the advocates 
of this measure labour strenuously to 
show that the increased consumption 
would, after a little while, more than 
compensate the revenue for the reduc- 
tion in the rate, and they impliedly, at 
least, admit that if it were otherwise 
the measure would not be desirable. 
The agitation of this question of a 
one shilling duty, or we should rather 
say the mooting of the question — for 
with our Irish notions of an “ agita- 
tion ” it would be a degradation of the 
term to apply it to the little that has 
been said or done on this matter —has 
called forth the publication which is 
now before us. ‘This volume of Sir 
James Emerson Tennent’s contains 
within a very small bulk a great quan- 
tity of most valuable information on the 
subject of which it treats ; it will always 
be a valuable handbook for those who 
seek for statistical information on mat- 
ters connected with the supply of wines; 
with the duties to which they have been 
subjected ; and the effect of these duties 
on their consumption. Differing, as 
it will appear that we do, from the 
policy which our author recommends, 
it is not because we dissent from many 
of the conclusions at which he has ar- 
rived, but because we would disregard 
them ; because, if we were not involved 
in a war which makes all such attempts 
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impracticable, if peace were once re- 
stored, we would risk a diminution of 
revenue, or deliberately incur a loss, 
and seek to compensate for it by the 
necessary increase in our direct taxa- 
tion rather than forego the advantages 
which we believe would flow from a 
cheap and liberal supply of wholesome 
wines in the country ;—because, to use 
the language of Mr. Gladstone, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ We 
know no article burdened with a fiscal 
chain, under our financial system, with 
respect to which any stronger reasons 
for a change could be given.” But it 
is perfectly consistent with our own 
views that we should feel this publica- 
tion to be a most valuable one. We 
do not presume to question the accu- 
racy of our author's statistics, though 
we would, in a few instances, ven- 
ture to qualify the conclusions at 
which he arrives. He has obviously 
devoted great labour and judgment to 
their collection and compilation. The 

ains which he has taken in procuring 
fis materials, and the ability which he 
has shown in their arrangement, and 
in his reasoning upon them, is most 
creditable. If from our limited know- 
ledge of the subject we had previously 


felt a different impression on some sta- 
tistical points, we are satisfied that our 
author is right, and that we were in the 


wrong. ‘The slovenly and unconscien- 
tious manner in which statistical inqui- 
ries have too frequently been conducted 
has brought all such reasonings into re- 
proach; no man could put any con- 
fidence in inquiries which he finds re- 
sorted to to establish directly opposite 
conclusions. Such imperfection, no 
doubt, occasionally arises from the na- 
ture of the subject, from the difficulty 
of getting together a sufficiently exten- 
sive collection of well-ascertained facts 
in connexion with it ; but it not unfre- 
quently arises from the want of care 
and judgment on the part of the in- 
quirer—too often from his want of ho- 
nesty. Men jump at conclusions on 
most insufficient evidence, guided by 
their prejudices, or their whims, or by 
anything but the honest exercise of 
their judgment; they then impress a 
number of specially selected facts, 
chosen for their argument, to support 
their foregone conclusion, and this they 
put before the world as statistical in- 
quiry. Such has not been the course 
taken by our author ; he tells us that 
his feeling and his prejudices were all 
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in favour of the measure which he con- 
siders that he is on inquiry constrained 
to condemn ; his book itself refutes, in 
every line of it, the supposition of want 
of care or of judgment in its composi- 
tion. We cannot, however, but fear 
that all this labour and ability may fail 
to be generally appreciated; valuable 
as are the materials which are here col- 
lected, yet, for the main object of the 
work, for the practical conclusion at 
which our author arrives, and for the 
establishing of which all this labour and 
research has been undergone, the book 
is unnecessary. Our author’s conclu- 
sions lead him to pronounce against 
the one shilling duty ; but who is agi- 
tating for it?—whom has he got to con- 
vince?——who are concerning themselves 
about the matter? A Committee of 
the Commons which could not agree to 
a Report; a motion by Mr. Oliveira, 
which was withdrawn ; and a speech 
by the same gentleman to a motion 
which he did not make, with some pub- 
licationsemanating from the wine trade, 
are the only evidences of any interest 
being felt in the matter; so little do 
the people understand or concern them- 
selves about what is for their utmost 
benefit. An author who regarded 
merely the success whichis evidenced by 
an extensive circulation would hardly 
be guilty of the want of tact of pub- 
lishing conclusions from which no one 
dissented. Sir Emerson Tennent must, 
we fear, rest satisfied with the reputa- 
tion which he will obtain with the few 
who are competent to appreciate the 
value of the information in which his 
publication abounds, irrespective of the 
object to which it is immediately di- 
rected. 

We have already intimated pretty 
distinctly our own views as to the po- 
licy of a great reduction on the duty 
of wine. If we were not engaged in 
a war which, by its stern and all-ab- 
sorbing necessities, precludes the pos- 
sibility of running any risk of derang- 
ing the public finance, we would un- 
hesitatingly and earnestly advocate 
the experiment of a one-shilling duty, 
and supply the deficiency of the re- 
venue, whatever it might be, and 
whether it should be temporary or per- 
manent, by an increase in the direct 
taxation of the country. If there 
would be the slightest chance of sub. 
stituting a cheering, grateful and ex. 
hilarating beverage, which would re- 
fresh the frame and invigorate the in. 
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tellect, for the maddening influence of 
alcoholic spirits, or the sottish, brutal- 
ising effects of ale and porter, we 
know no sacrifice of the revenue, or, 
to speak more accurately, no readjust- 
ment of the revenue, which should not 
be made in order to effect it. We 
have already quoted the testimony of 
Liebeg, the most profound and — 
sophical chemist in Europe, in favour 
of wine — one, too, who has applied 
himself peculiarly to the study of the 
human diet. Our quotation might have 
been prolonged, for again he says: —*‘In 
no part of Germany do the apothe- 
earies’ establishments bring so low a 
price as in the rich cities of the Rhine, 
for wine is the universal medicine for 
the healthy as well as for the sick ; it 
is considered as milk to the aged.” Is 
it not notorious on the other hand, 
that the use of ardent spirits and of 
malt liquors is a most fertile source of 
disease in these countries? The very 
worst patients who enter the London 
hospitals are the brewers’ men: a 
bruise or a scratch, which with others 
would be insignificant, with them will 
mortify and fester. On the Continent 
of Europe, the vice of intoxication is 
unknown. Does it not run riot and 
revel in every corner of our land? — 
does it not lead to the commission of 
the most heinous crimes; and can we 
venture to limit its ruinous effects to 
those instances in which it is the im- 
mediate incentive to crime ? — does 
not the constant muddling with porter 
and ale, and other strong drinks in 
which the mass of Englishmen indulge 
— we speak not alone of the working 
elasses, but of the class or two above 
them as well — beget a brutishness of 
nature which is destructive of all re- 
finement and delicacy of feeling, and 
is revolting and degrading ? 

But it will be said, would these classes 
of whom we speak—would our people 
generally drink wine, if they could get 
it? This is obviously a main point for 
consideration ; for if they would not, 
the alteration of the duty would be a 
wanton and injurious disturbance of 
the existing state of things—it would 
eonfer a very trifling benefit on those 
who now drink wine, and be of no ser- 
vice whatsoever to any other section 
of society, though oceasioning a heavy 
loss to the public revenue. Now, upon 
this subject, which is necessarily one 
of speculation, there is much difference 
of opinion. When Mr. Gladstone 
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was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
thought that the experiment would be 
successful. ‘* He was not,” he said, 
** one of those who thought it impos- 
sible or visionary to expect a great 
extension of taste for, and consump- 
tion of, wine among the people of 
England. On the contrary, it ap- 
peared to him that the present state of 
the taste of the people, in regard to 
wine, was the natural result of our 
fiscal system in that respect.” Some. 
thing approaching to an experiment 
has been made by a few retail wine- 
dealers in London. Their experiment 
necessarily wanted the all-essential 
element of cheapness — so that it is 
hardly deserving of the name of an 
experiment at all; but selling wine in 
small quantities over the counter, the 
result showed, that Mr. Baker, of 
Holborn, sold in this way more than a 
ipe and a-half a-week; Mr. Pool, of 
ndon Bridge, sold a pipe in three 
weeks; Mr. Short, of the Strand, sold 
a hundred and sixty pipes a-year. 
‘This last-named gentleman says, that 
** bricklayers, labourers, coal-heavers, 
journeymen-carpenters, and men of 
all grades, come in and take their 
glass of wine— we have a thousand 
—— a-day, and not a drunken man.” 

e charges 4d, for a glass of port, 
7d. for Champagne, and 6d. for a 
gill of claret. Now this is the expe- 
rience of men who have tested the 
matter, as far as the present condi- 
tions of the case would admit of; and 
it is idle for our author, against these 
authorities (whom, by the way, he 
but obscurely refers to, without giving 
either their names or the particulars of 
their evidence), to set up the mere 
opinion of another wine-merchant, Mr. 
Bushell, that the working man would 
prefer beer to low wines; or even that 
of Mr. Maxwell, another merchant, 
who says that his men will steal his 
beer rather than steal the finest wine 
in his cellar; or the dictum of the Em- 
peror of the French, that ‘ the Eng. 
lishmen would prefer their own good 
beer to the wines of France or Ger- 
many.” 

As we have said, the experiment 
never has been made to try whether 
our people generally would drink wine 
if they could get it at a moderate 
rate. But the experiment has been 
made with reference to the wealthier 
classes of society, and it has been uni. 
formly found, that a reduction in the 
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duty on wine has stimulated its con- 
sumption to a surprising extent — to 
an extent, indeed, which, when we 
bear in mind the small proportion 
which the amount of the reduction 
ever bore to the whole price, seems 
perfectly unaccountable. Nay, more 
than this, it appears from the facts 
which are now before us, that the 
taste for wine, when once acquired 
under the reduced rate of duty, has 
maintained the consumption almost 
wholly unaffeeted when the duty was 
subsequently raised to its original 
height — unaffected even by a further 
advance to a still higher rate — un- 
affected by the difficulties interposed, 
and by the increased price occasioned 
by a war with a country from which a 
considerable portion of our supply 
was derived; and finally yielded, 
not to any amount of tax which was 
laid upon wine, but to the accumulated 
and increasing pressure on the national 
resources, occasioned by the general 
taxation of the country in a war of 
unexampled magnitude. This is all 
abundantly evident from the returns 
with which our author furnishes us, 
though we admit that they lead him 
to no such conclusion: he can only 
regard them ‘ as presenting so many 
anomalies that throw no real light on 
the abstract question, and can only 
be accounted for by regarding them as 
the eccentricities of consumption ex- 
cited by the vicissitudes of war.” Let 
us briefly glance at the facts with 
which our author furnishes us, and 
their bearing on this question. 

It was in the year 1787, when the 
population and wealth of the country 
were very much less than they are at pre- 
sent, that Mr. Pitt made his first ex- 
periment on the wine duties, by re- 
ducing French wines from about 8s. 
a-gallon to 4s., and Portuguese and 
other wines from 4s, 6d. to 2s. 7d. 
Now, what was the effect on the con- 
sumption of the country of thus 
lowering the price of wine by 4s. and 
2s, a-gallon? Why, that the consump- 
tion almost at once all but doubled. 
It had been— 


4,064,864 gallons in 1785 
it rose to 6,601,088 ,, in 1690 
and to 7,851,707 ,, in 1792 


In the next year, 1793, there was a 
trifling check, occasioned by the French 
war which then broke out, and yet we 
find that the consumption amounted to 
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6,861,374 gallons in 1794. Then 
came the second experiment which 
Mr. Pitt made on the wine-duties. In 
1795 he raised French wines to 7s. 
4d., and Portuguese and Spanish to 
4s. 10d. per gallon, and even these 
rates he raised in the year following to 
10s. 2d. and 6s. 10d. respectively ; 
and what was the result? Why, 
that so confirmed had the country be- 
come within the ten years past in 
the habit of using wine, that even this 
rise of price produced little or no 
diminution in the consumption: it 
fell off, according to our author, but 
seventeen one-fifth per cent. We then 
come to the third experimental period, 
that between 1801 and 1805, during 
which time the duty was raised, year 
after year, until in the last year it 
amounted to 13s. 8d. on French 
wines, and 9s. Id. on other wines. 
But not even these rates could over- 
come the now confirmed taste of the 
country: in the words of our author, 
*‘ strange to say, the consumption 
proved to be sufficiently elastic to ex- 
pand, notwithstanding this additional 
tension.” The duties on wine were 
thenceforth maintained at the scale of 
1805, but it was not until 1812 that 
the consumption began to sink — not, 
however, under the influence of the 
high duties, as our author conceives. 
It is preposterous to suppose that such 
could be the case after that it had 
withstood this influence so long, and 
borne every successive rise almost un- 
affected. i the consumption of 
wine then sank, not under the weight 
of its own duty, but under the tre- 
mendous and increasing pressure of the 
general taxation of the country, occa- 
sioned by the wars in which it was 
then engaged. Once again, in twenty 
ears afterwards, we have a reduction 
in the duty, and accompanied with pre- 
cisely the same results as in the previous 
instance of 1787—a reduction fol- 
lowed by a great increase of consump- 
tion. Mr. Huskisson lowered the 
rates in 1825 from 13s. 8d. on French 
wines to 7s. 2d.; and from 9s. 1d. on 
Portuguese and Spanish wines to 4s. 
10d. ; and the uniform result forth. 
with ensued: we find that an in- 
crease in the consumption, to the ex- 
tent of fifty per cent., took place im- 
mediately on the reduction of the duty, 
The average consumption of wine in 
the five years before the duties were 
lowered, amounted to 4,751,106 galls, 
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and, in the five years afterwards, to 
6,741,855. 

Shall we, then, with all these facts 
before us, demonstrating as they do 
the capability of the country to in- 
crease its consumption of wine—shall 
we be asked to acquiesce, without a 
trial, in the conclusion that wine could 
not be introduced into general use 
amongst our people? We doubt not 
that there are many who have long in- 
dulged in the strong stimulants of al- 
coholic spirits, or who have besotted 
themselves habitually with heavy malt 
liquors, and that by such men the best 
wine that could be offered them would 
be rejected as a mawkish dose. Our 

unch-drinkers despise claret. We all 

ow that men who have long indulged 
in the use of strong stimulants find 
much difficulty in abandoning them. 
It is just as though you would propose 
to a coarse and hardened sensualist to 
give up the indulgence of his brutal 
appetites, and to seek enjoyment in the 
fine arts or in any other refined and 
cultivated pursuit. But it is not for 
such men that we are to legislate, but 
for those who are yet undepraved — 
for the races now growing up — for 
generations yet unborn; and we dare 
not so vilify our race as to say, that 
such of them as are undepraved by 
habit are yet so depraved by constitu- 
tion, that it must continue besotted 
to all time; and that even when a 
grateful, nutritive and invigorating 
stimulant is offered to it, it will reject 
it, and take, in preference, to such as 
is destructive, brutalising, and debas- 
ing. We every day establish Athe- 
nzums, Mechanics’ Institutes, Parks, 
Galleries of Paintings, Galleries of 
Sculpture, and Museums, for the 
amusement of the people. What do 
most of them yet know about painting 
or sculpture? but we acknowledge it to 
be our business to develop the taste, 
by presenting them with the objects 
of it. And did any one ever hear it 
put forward as an argument against 
such attempts to improve the taste and 
to refine the enjoyments of the people, 
that they would much rather have 
their good old English pastimes of 
prize-fighting or bull-baiting than all 
the galleries of paintings in the world ? 
Is there in the nature of things any 
greater reason why the tastes of the 

alate should not change than tastes 

in other matters of enjoyment; and 
are not these changing every day. 
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Shakspeare supplanted the noble na- 
tional sport of bear-baiting. Our au- 
thor says that the English at all times 
have had a taste for strong wines, and 
he doubts that a demand could now 
be stimulated for a new class of light 
and pure wines. Why this should be 
so he does not pretend to tell us; he 
admits that it cannot be owing to the 
climate, * for the light wines of France 
find their most valuable markets in 
the still colder latitudes of Germany 
and Northern Europe;” he half 
hints that probably our cookery may 
require a more stimulant digestive 
than the cuisine of our continental 
neighbours, but on this he does not 
venture to determine ; in fact, he does 
not pretend to account for it in any 
way, but he simply says, that it is 
uncontested, that ‘from a very early 

riod the people of these countries 
ave rejected light wines, and drank 
only those which, along with high fla- 
vour, combined a large proportion of 
body and spirit.” And in further 
roof of the national taste for strong 
iquors, he constantly refers to the 
instance of French brandy, which was 
not excluded from consumption by a 
duty of 22s. 10d., and which doubled 
its consumption, when reduced in 
1846 to 15s. a gallon. But this in- 
stance of the brandy proves nothing 
to the purpose; when the price al- 
lowed the genuine article to be im- 
ported, a less amount of spurious spirits 
was sold; and again, those who were 
in the habit of drinking other spirits 
gave up their gin, or whiskey, or rum, 
or British brandy, for the pure and 
genuine French. We have already 
seen that reductions in the price of 
wine were followed by increased con- 
sumption ; moreover, the price of 
brandy has always brought it much 
more within the means of the bulk of 
the community than has ever been the 
case with wine. A tumbler of brandy 
punch could always be had at a price 
for which the quantity of wine that 
could be got would be quite insignifi- 
cant. 

Neither can we concur with our 
author as to this fixedness of the na- 
tional taste in the matter of wine; we 
read the highest authority on the sub- 
ject very differently ; we refer to Mr. 
Henderson's work on * Ancient and 
Modern Wines.” He says, ‘* From 
the preceding details it is manifest that 
the taste of the English in wine has 
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varied considerably during the two last 
centuries. For five or six hundred 
years the light growths of France and 
of the banks of the Rhine were im- 
ported in larger quantities, while the 
rich, sweet wines of the Mediterranean 
and the islands of the Archipelago 
were held in the highest estimation. 
Then came the dry wines of Spain, 
which, for a time, were preferred to 
all others on account of their strength 
and durability. At the close of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eigh- 
teenth centuries, the red growths of 
the Bordelais were in most urgent de- 
mand; but the wars in which the 
country was then involved put a stop 
to their importation, and led to the 
substitution of the rough vintages of 
Portugal. From the long continued 
use of these strong, dry wines, which 
are made doubly strong for the English 
market, the relish for sweet wines, 
which was once so prevalent, has gra- 
dually declined, and several kinds, such 
as canary, mountain, &c., which, as 
several of my readers may be old 
enough to remember, were drunk very 
generally by way of morning, but are 
now scarcely ever met with. Since 
the peace of 1814, the renewal of our 
intercourse with the Continent has 
tended to revive the taste for light 
wines, and to lessen materially the con- 
sumption of the growth of Portugal 
and Spain.” Why then, we ask, should 
not this ‘‘taste for light wines” con- 
tinue to extend itself, if it were but 
properly developed? Why should not 
“the light growths of France and of 
the banks of the Rhine be imported in 
largest quantity” once again to our 
country? Our author himself tells us, 
that “it is a matter of notoriety that the 
large consumption of tea and coffee by 
the middle and lower orders in Eng- 
land has very materially interfered 
with the use of intoxicating drinks in 
this country.” Is it not too much to 


Wine. 


ask us to believe that pure light wine 
would not be as likely to be substituted 
for intoxicating drink as tea or coffee, 
being, as we are convinced it is, a much 
more wholesome stimulant ? 

But the argument of our author 
about the disinclination of our people 
for light wines serves another purpose. 
While he admits the vast supply of this 
description of wine, he says, we would 
not receive it, and the better classes of 
wine he conceives to be too limited in 
supply to be within our reach. The 
length to which this article has run pre- 
cludes the possibility of our following 
our author into this, which is the most 
interesting part of his work, in which 
he examines the present sources of 
supply of wine ; we feel entirely con- 
vinced, however, that with the market 
of England open to the Continent, and 
in the present progressive state of 
agricultural and scientific knowledge, 
we could not fail to be, after a little 
time, abundantly supplied with sound 
and pure wine: A hundred years ago 
the district of the Alto Douro, which 
now supplies Port Wine to the world, 
was desert and uncultivated. Nei- 
ther can we now enter into an exami- 
nation of the effect of the change 
which we advocate on the public 
revenue; but this is of less impor- 
tance as we have avowed that, if the 
exigencies of war would cease, we 
risk the loss of revenue to effect an ob- 
ject which we believe to be so desirable, 
and would supply the deficiency by an 
increase in the direct taxation. Indeed 
this, with many other evils connected 
with our finance, would be dispelled at 
once if the system of direct taxation, 
which we recently advocated,* were in- 
troduced. At present we can say no 
more, but again commend Sir James 
Emerson Tennent’s work to ‘all who 
desire information on the subject of 
which it treats. 


* “The War Budget.” May, 1855. 
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THE BATH OF THE STREAMS. 


BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 


I. 


Down unto the ocean, 
Trembling with emotion, 
Panting at the notion, 
See the rivers run ; 
In the golden weather, 
Tripping o’er the heather, 
Laughing all together, 
Madcaps every one. 





ul. 
Like a troop of girls 
In their loosen’d curls, 
See the concourse whirls 
Onward in their glee ; 
List their tuneful tattle, 
Hear their pretty prattle, 
How they'll love to battle 
With the assailing sea. 





Ill. 





See the winds pursue them, 
See the willows woo them, 
See the lakelets view them 
Wistfully afar ; 
With a wistful wonder, 
Down the green slopes under, 
Wisbing too to thunder 
O’er their prison bar. 


Iv. 





Wishing too to wander 

By the sea-waves yonder, 
There awhile to squander 

All their silvery stores ; 

There awhile forgetting 

All their vain regretting, 
When their foam went fretting 
Round the rippling shores. 


v. 
Round the rocky region, 
Whence their prison’d legion, 
Oft and oft besieging, 

Vainly sought to break— 
Vainly sought to throw them 
O’er the vales below them, 
Through the clefts that show them 
Paths they dare not take. 
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But the swift. streams speed them, 
In the might of freedom, 
Down the paths that lead them 
Joyously along ; 
Blinding green recesses 
With their floating tresses, 
Cheering wildernesses 
With their murmuring song. 


vit. 


Now the streams are gliding 
With a sweet abiding— 
Now the streams are hiding 

’*Mid the whispering reeds— 
Now the streams outglancing 
With a shy advancing, 
Naiad-like go dancing 

Down the golden meads— 


vVitl. 


Down the golden meadows, 

Chasing their own shadows— 

Down the golden meadows, 
Playing as they run ; 

Playing with the sedges, 

By the water's edges ; 

Leaping o’er the ledges, 
Glistening in the sun. 


1x. 


Streams and streamlets blending, 
Each on each attending, 
All together wending, 
Seek the silver sands ; 
Like to sisters holding 
With a fond enfolding— 
Like to sisters holding 
One anothers’ hands. 


x. 


Now with foreheads blushing 
With a rapturous flushing— 
Now the streams are rushing 
In among the waves ; 
Now in shy confusion, 
With a pale suffusion, 
Seek the wild seclusion 
Of sequestered caves. 


xI. 


All the summer hours 
Hiding in the bowers, 
Scattering silver showers 
Out upon the strand ; 
O’er the pebbles crashing, 
Through the ripples splashing, 
Liquid pearl-wreaths dashing 
From each others’ hand. 
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xi. 


By yon mossy boulder, 

See an ivory shoulder, 

Dazzling the beholder, 
Rises o’er the blue ; 

But a moment’s thinking 

Sends the Naiad sinking, 

With a modest shrinking, 
From the gazer’s view. 


XIII. 


Now the wave compresses 
All their golden tresses ; 
Now their sea-green dresses 
Float them o’er the tide : 
Now with elf-locks dripping, 
From the brine they’re sipping, 
With a fairy tripping 
Down the green waves glide. 


xIV. 


Some that scarce have tarried 
By the shore, are carried 
Seaward, to be married 

To the glad gods there: 
Triton’s horn is playing, 
Neptune’s steeds are neighing, 
Restless with delaying 

For a bride so fair. 


xv. 


See at first the river, 
How its pale lips quiver, 
How its white waves shiver 
With a fond unrest ; 
List how low it sigheth, 
See how swift it flieth, 
Till at length it lieth 
On the ocean's breast. 


XVI. 


Such is Youth’s admiring, 
Such is Love’s desiring, 
Such is Hope’s aspiring, 
For the higher goal ; 
Such is man’s condition, 
Till in heaven's fruition 
Ends the mystic mission 
Of the eternal soul. 











Wuart a tremendous summer ! — what 
sultry noontides! The blue sky is 
blotched with patches of clouds, leaden- 
hued and thunder-charged. There 
is not a capful of air throughout 
the whole heavens; the breezes of 
early morning have all stolen away, 
like Asiatic ladies, to take their siesta. 
The atmosphere is heavy with electri- 
city, and one feels faint and languid ; 
and the spirits flag, sympathising with 
the flagging body. ‘Such as is the 
air, such be our spirits; and as our 
spirits, such are our humours,” saith 

obertus, in his treatise upon fevers. 
And so the hot, dry air is drying up 
our very souls — for we are in the city, 
baked and blistered, with the sun shin- 
ing down in his meridian ferocity, his 
native ardour intensified a thousand- 
fold by the reflection from flashing glass 
and candescent flag-ways. The great 
Stagirite was of opinion that heat al- 
leviates all physical sufferings — ** Ca- 
lor ad omnes dolores, vel ad plures est 
adjumento ;”” but not such heat as that 
under which we are panting in these 
noontides. What shall we do ?—shall 
we bar it out with closed windows? 
If we do, we suffocate. Shall we throw 
open every door and casement? In- 
continently we shall have the hot air, 
bearing in with it the thick, white 
stifling dust of the street (for the civic 
aquarius goeth about, but rarely with 
the grateful watering-cart), and a legion 
of buzzing insects that set one frantic 
with their tiny trumpeting. There is 
but one thing for us. We will com- 
pound, and take a middle course—open 
the windows, shut the jalousies, and 
draw close the summer curtains, and 
then betake ourselves to the softest 
couch, in the darkest corner of the 
room, with a pleasant book or two, 
that will not tax our intellect, but ra- 
ther please our fancy, and so conde- 
scend to tide over the hours of our ex- 
istence till evening brings long shadows 
and grateful coolness. 

Forthwith we put in practice this 
laudable design. We lie in the mellow 


chiaro oscuro of our little study, far 
away in the remoter regions of the 
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house, where no domestic sounds can 
penetrate, no noise of civic life find en- 
trance. Upon the table beside us stands 
our vase of fresh flowers, plucked in a 
certain suburban garden, before the sun 
had drunk up all the dew in the early 
morn; and there is a glass, and a bottle 
of seltzer-water— nothing stronger, 
upon the honour of an editor; and half- 
a-dozen volumes sent to us by the 
Muses, and which we have laid aside 
during the occupation of graver mat- 
ters, for an hour of quiet, meditative 
repose, such as this summer sultriness 
induces. 

Theocritus, in his Idyl called ‘* The 
Graces,” inveighs against the want of 
petrenean which poets experienced in 

is days. Everyone loved his money 
too well to spend it on poets, and was 
ready to exclain— ‘Let the gods 
honour the poets. Homer is sufficient 
for all; who wants to hear any other ? 
He is the best of poets who will take 
nothing from me— 

cor Tiwary aovdovs 

Tus 5€ kev aAAov axovoat * Adis mavtecaw” Ounpos, 
Ovros aovdwv Awaros ds ef ewev orverar ovder.” 
Had the Syracusan lived in our days, 
he would not have found the popular 
appetite for poetry so exceedingly ab- 
stemious, nor, we hope, the public pa- 
tronage so discouraging. Quite the 
contrary. He would find that one 
poet, even though he were Homer, 
would go but a short way in staying 
the stomach of this verse-devouring 
generation. The “ membra disjecta”’ 
of the blind old man would be picked 
to the bone as clean as the limbs of a 
chicken at a pic-nic; and we would 
be all the readier to discuss a legion of 
poete minores, by way of entreméts. 
Ay, and we would be contented to 

ay for our luxuries, too, only we 
ike to know that we get the real arti- 
cle. When we bargain for swans, or 
thrushes, or nightingales, we don’t like 
to be set down to geese, or buntings, 
or tomtits. 

The poetic taste is really very credit- 
able now-a-days, and for the most part 
is tolerably healthy too, We are re- 
printing all the good old classical au- 
Q 
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thors of English poetry, from Geoffry 
Chaucer downwards; while the press 
daily sends forth new aspirants for 
poetic fame, with a profuseness that 
would indicate either that the public 
is a generous patron of all the sons of 
song, or that poets are not such poor 
devils as they were in the days of Oliver 
Goldsmith or Thomas Otway. 

Well, let us see what lies before us 
for this summer-noon’s inspection. 

First comes a little volume, turned 
out in Pickering’s best style, a reprint 
it would seem by the substituted pre- 
face. Whatever be the defects of 
Mr. James Orton—and we shall advert 
to them ere we close “ The Enthusi- 
ast” —he has undoubtedly poetic fervor 
and considerable fancy. With these two 
are joined a very rich and abundant 
power of verbiaze, andanice sense of the 
melodious, He has all the mechanism 
of 7. and a great deal more; and 
80 the little volume in our hands is 
one of which he has no reason to be 
ashamed, either for its own intrinsic 
merits, or as giving the promise of 
better things with advancing years and 
more matured judgment. 

The subject of the poem is the life 
of a solitary, who’ retired from the 
world to fix his abode in the desert, 
where— 

“ The huge, prone, marble skeleton, 


Of proud Palmyra now 60 stilly lies, 
So vast, so calm, beneath the moonlight pale.” 


The feelings and character of the 
Enthusiast are thus sketched by him- 
self :— 


* From earliest boyhood all the ways of men 
(In that rude, restless world which prisoned 
me) 
I learned to hate, and soar to higher things, 
And ne'er forgot my hopes were not of earth, 
I gazed with wonder on man’s rotting cares, 
I saw that demons once had hoof’d the world, 
Which after rolled a human hell through 
Space. 
I saw the grinning fiends of Scorn, and Hate, 
And curséd Jealousy swayed o’er the globe. 
I saw that Vileness crawled to highest place, 
And Virtue lay in tattered rags beneath ! 
I saw the haughty look of fiendish Pride, 
Cast on poor fallen wretches, virtue-wrecked, 
And no kind, pitying hand held forth to save. 
I saw black Avarice slime the Church of God, 
Which basely licked the sallow hand of 
Wealth !— 
And hollow Vice, in lofty Virtue’s form, 
Flaunted her banner o'er my native land. 
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Then sick at heart I left the human world. 


My friends, my home, and dwelt in Nature’s 
holds. 


“Upon the wild sea shore I made my home, 

Where Nature grandly hymns Eternity, 

And piled it with the thoughts of mighty men. 

Then lofty thoughts, and starry visions came, 

Till solitude grew filled with holy light. 

Through the strongholds of Nature, or of Man, 

O’er sky-tipped mountains, or through cities 
huge, 

Or on wild ridges of white-breasted waves, 

I wandered oft, and fed my growing mind. 

But most | loved when storm, or calm pre- 
vailed, 

To lie, or wander, on the cliff-piled shore, 

Beneath Night’s temple, solemn, gorgeous, 
vast, 

With naught around me but the Eternal’s 
voice 

Telling me of mightier things unseen, un- 
heard.” 


Even here love finds an entrance ; 
he meets one who fills his whole 
heart— 


* Whose liquid notes on silence well, soft fell, 
Like smooth pearls dropping in their crystal 


cell," 
But his happiness is short-lived ; his 
bride sickens; he bears her through 
many lands, in a vain search for health, 
till, at length— 


“ As when far music gently fades away, 

Or fainter scent comes from the lily’s cup, 

So gradual ebbed her life, to scenes of 
bliss.” 


The widowed lover wanders away 
through eastern climes; and in a 
vision he is led by his guardian angel 
through the spirit realms, and his whole 
life, from birth, is arrayed before him, 
A succession of scenes are exhibited, in 
which Mr, Orton displays vividness of 
thought and expression, and occasion- 
ally rises to a grandeur and elevation 
truly poetic. We might cite many 
peg to illustrate the writer's power. 

Tere is one, for instance :— 


* And lo! the sheen of myriad angel wings 

Shimmered throughout the blue infinitude, 

Thro’ all infinity my spirit stretched : 

Vast galaxies of countless blazing suns, 

Each with its whirling plavet, moon-en- 
cirqued, 

All hugely round one blazing centre moved ; 

And toward that central sun my spirit 


* “The Enthusiast ; or, the Straying Angel.” By James Orton. Pickering. 
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As the great Florentine meets Bea- 
trice in heaven, so the Enthusiast again 
beholds his bride. This scene is well 
conceived ; passionate on the part of 
the earthly co but tempered with 
unearthly serenity on the part of the 
heavenly one. She consoles the En- 
thusiast with the assurance of her 
watchful affection :— 


“She told how, tho’ in heaven, twas not 
forbid, 
For those who purely loved fond hearts below, 
To oft descend, when solemn evening fell, 
And breathe bright comfort o’er the loved 
one’s soul ;— 
How like a moonbeam in my saddened home, 
She oft had entered—fondly gazed on me, 
Had seen me yearning for her warm embrace, 
Tumultuous waves of sorrow thro’ me roll— 
Then poured calm thoughts across my trou- 
bled soul, 
And oft had seen, I felt her presence there! 
Then told she of the full calm bliss of heaven, 
The loving converse of the myriad souls, 
Garnered from many a world, now angel 
forms.” 


The attendent angel yields to the 
desire of his earthly charge, and dis- 
courses to him of the great mysteries 
of creation—** Of God, of angels, and 
of fallen man,” and tells him how spirit, 
matter, and all things create— 


* Grew like a flower from out the Almighty’s breast, 
The seed, the stalk, and final azure bloom.” 


This is a high subject to deal with; 
he who ventures to soar so high should 
have a strong wing to sustain him ; 
let him remember the fate of Icarus, 
and not approach too near the sun. 
Our wonder is not that Mr. Orton is 
unequal to this excursion, but rather 
that he has accomplished his perilous 
flight so safely, He has had the sagacity 
not to investigate those sublime meta- 
physics too closely, but to content him- 
self with such general description as 
conduces to poetic effect and grandeur ; 
as one who sails on some calm northern 
sea marks, in the distance, the grand 
glittering outline of icy capes with the 
rosy light of heaven upon their awful 
summits, so the writer cautiously 
steers his way by the well-known chart 
that revelation and philosophy have 
laid down for man’s guidance. Here 
is the prelude of his discourse, and we 
think it affords no mean evidence of 
poetic ability :— 


“ Eternity, Infinity, and Power— 
Power mighty, positive, and absolute, 


The Enthusiast ; or, the Straying Angel. 
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Within the Eternal’s bosom calmly dwelt, 
And God the Father was the All in All. 


“ As yet the active God, the eternal Son, 
Within the Father's bosom calmly slept, 
Yet fast was ripening into lifeful birth. 


“ All brilliant stars, all suns and systems lay 

(Which are but beads strung on God’s 
mighty will), 

All ripening gradual, with the infant-God. 


“ All hugeous worlds, and all created things, 
With all developments of outthrown power, 
Were for his heritage and governance. 


“ And all events, and mysteries, thro’ all 
Time, 

Creation, fall, redemption, and re-birth, 

Lay mapped in light, within the Eternal’s 
soul.” 


The poem before us contains some 
very melodious lyrical snatches inter- 
spersed throughout it, which give it 
lightness and relief, and exhibit a 
good deal of skill, We said Mr. 
Orton has faults — faults both of con- 
ception and composition ; at times he 
is extravagant in both. Like most 
young writers, he is constantly aiming 
at toomuch. Thus his passion ocea- 
sionally is overwrought in sentiment 
as it is overdone, at times, in expres- 
sion. His rhapsodies are not always 
free from turgescence ; his affluence of 
diction betrays him into an over-orna- 
mentation. He is too fond of intro. 
ducing epithets which often weaken 
the force of his language; and he can 
never resist the temptation of a figure. 
But these are the faults of youth 
and genius—an exuberance which cul. 
ture will control. He has sterling 
merits that outnumber them a thou- 
sand.fold—a true poetic temperament 
—a devout love of the true and the 
beautiful, in moral as in physical 
things, and may yet do far better than 
he has done, when time has matured 
his thoughts and teaches him to regu» 
late the powers of his mind, and use 
with more frugality the stores of his 
imagination. ‘To this volume are ape 
pended some prose essays, which im- 
press us with a very favourable opinion 
of the originality as well as the bold- 
ness of Mr. Orton’s mind. Though 
we mean to confine ourselves at pre- 
sent to the realins of poetry, yet there 
is so much in these essays that lies close 
upon the domains of the Muses, that 
we imperceptibly wander over the 
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boundary to meet such a passage as 
this :— 


“ The thoughts of a great Poet or original 
Thinker, like mountain torrents, sink first 
through the highest talented minds, and 
gradually lapse therethrough, till they sweep 
adown, gathering fulness and force as they 
go, and pour through and fertilise the broad 
valleys of humanity, where their rich benefi- 
cial effects are chiefly and more extensively 
visible. So with the once thin streamlet of 
Christianity ; and so with all great teach- 
ings since Time began. So also with each 
individual mind, which is a minute repre- 
sentative, in its spiritual wanderings, back- 
slidings, and aspirations, of The Ages of the 
World.” 


We open a book, by Martin Tup- 
per,* with a vague sense of apprehen- 
sion and timidity — somewhat such as 
one feels who stands on a rock ere he 
plunges into a sea, of whose depth and 
temperature he has no exact know- 
ledge, though he has sad misgivings 
that it is too deep to fathom and too 
cold to be altogether agreeable. Dr. 
Martin Tupper’s proverbial philosophy 
is one of those vast rhythmical oceans 
whereon the unhappy mariner, who is 
forced to navigate it, wanders about 
in much poeety: The surges of 
long-rolling lines sweep him pitilessly 
before them, drifting him he knows 
not where. He sees no shore for which 
he can make—he has no chart to guide 
his course; but ever and anon some 
light breaks through the gloom, which 
he is assured is the light of Philosophy. 
Without a metaphor we have never 
been able to understand that very 
bombastic and very pretentious con- 
gregation of philosophic hallucinations. 
Very magnificent common-placing it is 
indeed ; but that does not make philo- 
sophy. Even though that common- 
placing be magnified through the mist 
of big words of dubious meaning — 
very turgid lines, of interminable 
length, and no measure or rythm in 
particular — but that does not make 
poetry. Nevertheless, Dr. Tupper, for 
these very reasons, has his admirers ; 
and we fear it is little short of heresy 
to question his claims to be a great 
philosopher and a great poet — a mar- 
vellous compound, uniting in himself 
the wisdom of the owl and the sweet- 


* “Lyrics of the Heart and Mind.” 
Virtue, and Co. 1855. 
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ness of the cygnet. Our surprise 
and our pleasure were both consider- 
able, on opening this last volume of 
Mr. Tupper’s, to find short lines, 
simple expressions, and intelligible 
sentiments. There is more of heart 
and less of mind about these little 
agg than we were disposed to think 
fr. Tupper would condescend to. 
They are, as he says himself, ‘not 
cold pieces of poetical artifice, delibe- 
rately carved and gilt (whereby, we 
presume, with a very just apprecia- 
tion, he would indicate the ‘ prover- 
bial philosophy’), but have grown up, 
from time to time, the natural crop of 
occasion and circumstance.” ow, 
we are very much disposed to think 
the “natural crop” is very far su- 
perior in hue and perfume to the 
forced vegetation which the author 
has, on other occasions, given to the 
world. Onecan read through this volume 
and understand it from cover to cover. 


He will find many little pieces abound- 


ing in thoughts, which, if they are not 
elevated above the common-place, have 
the advantage of not being elevated 
above common sense. We will take 
one lyric at random; and we might 
select a dozen such, which one can 
read with real pleasure :— 


A WORD OF WISDOM. 
‘* Make the best of all things, 
As thy lot is cast ; 
Whatsoe’er we call things, 
All is well at last, 
If meanwhile in cheerful power 
Patience rules the suffering hour. 


“Make the best of all things, 
Howsoe’er they be ; 
Change may well befall things 
If it’s ill with thee ; 
And if well, this present joy 
Let no future fears destroy. 


“* Make the best of all things, — 
That is Wisdom’s word ; 
In the day of small things 
Is its comfort heard, 
And its blessing soothes not less 
Any heyday of success. 


“‘ Make the best of all things; 
Discontent’s old leaven 
Falsely would forestall things, 
Antedating heaven ; 
But smile thou and rest content, 
Bearing trials wisely sent.” 


London: Arthur Hall, 
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Now, we do not mean to say this is 
poetry ; but we will dare to say that 
it is a very sensible, healthy composi- 
tion, and written in good tripping 
rhymes withal, which aman may chant 
to himself of a summer’s day, and 
which are worth remembering. We 
would wish, with all our hearts, that 
Mr. Tupper had written more wisdom 


Lyrics of the Heart and Mind. 
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of this sort, and less philosophy of 
another sort— that he had thought 
Jess about the sublimely intellectual, 
and more about the simply intelligible. 
We shall content ourselves with one 
other sample, as we think it is full of 
hopefulness, as indicating a consider- 
able amendment in Mr. Tupper’s mode 
ofenunciating his philosophical dogmas. 


“ Good hath been born of Evil many times, 
As pearls and precious ambergris are grown— 
Fruits of disease, in pain and sickness sown ; 
Nations have won their liberty through crimes, 
And men through gain of losses: God alone, 
Unreachable upon His holy throne, 
Needeth not shade to illustrate His light, 
Nor less to foil His greatest: but for man 
The wrong must riot to awake the right, 
And patience grow of pain, as day of night, 
And wisdom end what woesome harm began ; 
And think not to unravel in thy thought 
This mingled tissue, this mysterious plan, 
This alchemy of good through evil wrought.” 


The fault which we find in this, as 
in most Mr. Tupper’s productions, 
is, that there is more of ** mind” than 
of “heart” in it. There is but 
little of the imaginative faculty about 
him: he is never warm, he has no co- 
louring, no imagery, no play, no 
passion— very cold, very sober — 
and, let us say, so far as this little vo- 
lume, very sensible. We congratu- 
late him that he has risen to a lower 
elevation, if we may be pardoned the 
paradoxical expression. When he 
sang up in the clouds, nobody un- 
derstood him ; but when he leaves his 
“‘ sky-larking,” and sinks down to his 
**nest upon the dewy ground,” he 
makes a great deal less noise, but 
more melody. Apropos of Martin 
Tupper, our ingenious and pleasant 
friend, ‘‘ Trilinguis,” sends us a me 
rant, which we humbly present to 
those who are worshippers of the Tup- 
perian philosophy :— 


TUPPER, TEA, AND TABBIES. 
Addressed toa person who showed an alarming pre- 
dilection for the above Triad, 

Leave the ladies to their Tupper, 
Tea-pot poet,—tea-pot fools! 

We will have champagne for supper— 
We will follow classic rules. 


Let them babble, let them tease on, 
He is worthy such defence; 
He has neither rhyme nor reason, 
He has neither sound nor sense. 





* Alceus. 


We will take our wit from Lucian, 
And our sense from Cicero, 

And to Martin drink confusion— 
Ev tw “ mero modico,” 


“ Will vou take a cup of slop, sir?” 
Sneaking words you must decline! 
Do not be a lady’s fop, sir, 
Hyas vuv xpn wedvoxer |* 


Let old maids, with dry grim faces, 
Look upon us black as ink ; 

We will dissipate ‘* edaces 
Curas” with a drop of drink! 


While they talk at such a rate, O! 
Of his proverbs, deep and fine, 
We will take up dreams from Plato, 

Scarce than Farquhar less divine. 


While they gaze upon his features, 
And would scan his snakey verse, 
We will study Pindar’s metres, 
We will Homer's lines rehearse. 


Let the silly Duchess her own 
Green tea sip, if tis her choice ; 
Horrid stuff! hysterics ¢epwy 
Tos SecAocow avOpwrrats ! 


While, half mad with palpitation, 
She cries, “ ether bring to me !” 
We, with Flaccus, will cry, “‘ Bacchus! 
O Lenzeus, Evohe!” 





Though we sit up till a mouse I 
Hear not o’er the basement creep, 
“Ac peptpvat kaBevdovar, 
Let us keep them fast asleep ! 
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Siccis omnia natn dura,”* 
Providence they say has made ; 

Hence deduce by logic sure a 
Premium he on drink has laid, 


*Tis no wonder Xerxes should not 
Win the laurels monarchs seek ; 

“ Flumina epota”¢ could not 
Nerve the Mede to rout the Greek. 


“ Omne capax urna movet !” 
Ladies, clear your work away! 
Hissing plague! how well ye love it! 
Turn the cock aud make your tea. 


But the “ pia testa”} frisky, 
With a thousand jokes, be mine ! 
Hold it wine, or hold it whiskey, 
Ovrep Seccopar me | 


Horace bid his little tidy 
Maiden, Neptune's feast-day crown ; 
Saying, “ Fili a bumper, Lyde !"§ 
But not “ Put the kettle down.” 


When he sent an invitation 
To his Phyllis, as we're told, 
*Twasn't “ Tea and conversation,” || 
But “ A song and nine-year-old !” 


True, he owns he thump’d them soundly 
When the wine got to his head, 

Till the room he saw them round lie, 
With his pinches, black and red, 


Paddy too makes his shillelahs 
In the whiskey-feast go round, 
Till at length you'd swear you feel as 
If you stood on classic ground. 


I don’t blame the Celtic hero, 
Nor the punchy poet rate, 

But the “ rixas super mero ” 
For myself I deprecate. 


“ Rectius istis si novisti,” 
Your improvements let me see ; 
™ 


But I hope you'll cry, “ Vicisti! 
And sit down with mirth and me. 


We can assure Mr. Tupper that 
we are in very good humour with him 
just at present, and we will part him 
with one word of advice — Let him 
give up metaphysics and cento-sylla- 
bic measures, and take to smaller sub- 
jects and smaller lines—let him re- 
member the fate of Cowley. He 
stuffed his great poems, according to 
the fashion of the times, with what 
was called philosophy. ‘* His splendid 


* Horace, B, I, Ode 18. 
§ B. III. Ode 28, 
© “Stories in Verse,” by Leigh Hunt. 


Mid-Day with the Muses. 


+ Juvenal, Sat. 10. 


[Aug. 


wit,” to use the words of Cowper, 
was ‘entangled in the cobwebs of 
the schools;” and so they are laid 
amongst the cobwebs in the dusty 
shelves, while his lighter compositions, 
his lyrics and Anacreontics, are still 
We may say with 


read with pleasure. 
Pope— 


** Who now reads Cowley? If he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit : 
Forgot his epic, nay Pindaric art ; 
But still I love the language of his heart.” 


We are not sorry to see a reprint of 
Leigh Hunt’s poems.§ More than 
seventy years have now passed over the 
veteran’s head—a life of varied fortune, 
of much trial, and of mutable cele- 
brity. Praised and censured in each 
case beyond what was just, he has 
continued to share some portion of 
public estimation, notwithstanding the 
greater men that have since arisen ; 
and one takes up his volume to-day 
with that cordiality of feeling which 
we extend to an old friend who has 
gossiped with us, and sung for us, in 
days when we were younger and 
lighter hearted. We do not mean to 
dwell upon this volume, for there is 
nothing in it that the public have not 
already seen. 

The principal composition is ** The 
Story of Rimini,” which, with many 
faults, is not without beauties. The 
subject was one which was full of 
peril, for it had been sketched out by 
the hand of the great master of Italian 
song ; but the outlines of Dante, like 
those of Retzch, convey more to the 
sense and the heart than the most 
finished pictures of inferior artists. It 
was these great outlines that Leigh 
Hunt dared to fill in with light and 
shadow, with colour and expression— 
nay, he has ventured even farther, 
draping the figures with his own 
robing, and adding accessories to the 
picture. We cannot help thinking 
that he has occasionally diluted the 
forceful and energetic power of Dante’s 
brief style, and marred the pathos of 
his simple expressions ; he leaves little 
to our own imagination, but fills up 
with minute details the progress of a 
passion that should be ineffable. Thus, 
for instance, after a very charming 
picture of Francesca’s garden and an 


t Horace, B. III. Ode 21. 
|| B. IV. Ode 11. 
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Italian noontide, the poet proceeds to 
analyse the feelings of the lady; then 
he leads us away from the subject that 
should engross all our feelings, by in- 
terposing the history of Launcelot and 
Queen Genevra. Next he gives us the 
fair one in her bower, and stops to 
— her attitude and air, the flow of 

er ringlets, the disposition of her 
hands, “May I come in?” says 
Launcelot. Francesca answers, with 
free and usual tone, ‘“*O yes; cer- 
tainly.” Then the lovers are placed 
en P0Se— 
“ And Paulo, by degrees, gently embraced, 

With one permitted arm her lovely waist ; 

And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 

Came with a touch together thrillingly.” 
How infinitely does this fall short of 
the pathos of Dante’s simple line— 


“ Soli eravamo, é senza alcun sospetto,” 


to say nothing of the Cockneyism of 
the cheeks like peaches on one tree; 
while the catastrophe suggested with 
such exquisite art by the Florentine’s 


‘* La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante,” 


is reversed and ruined by the Lon. 
doner’s emendation— 


* And in his arms she wept all in a tremble.” 


If Leigh Hunt cannot compete with 
his great Florentine prototype, it is 
some consolation to him to know, that 
even an Italian poet has failed in like 
manner. Silvio Pellico has written a 
fine tragedy upon this favourite theme 
of Italian writers. It teems with ten- 
der and beautiful touches, like Dante 
leaving a thousand things to be thought 
that will not endure to be spoken ; but 
he, too, fails where none but a master’s 
hand is sufficient. In the second scene 
of the third act he makes Paulo re- 
mind Francesca of the fatal scene: the 
modern Italian felt the difficulty of 
amplifying what his on predecessor 
had touched, and so he puts into the 
mouth of the lover almost the very 
words which Dante gives to the daugh- 
ter of Guido da Polenta; but he mars 
the whole picture by one fatal touch— 

tu tremavi e ratte 
Ti deleguasti.” 

After all, Leigh Hunt’s poem suffers 

chiefly by comparison. Its actual defeets 


are few : we judge of its short-comings 


* « Ballads.” 


Stories in Verse—Ballads. 
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by seeing what the greatest poet after 
Shakspeare, who has appeared, could 
achieve. Hunt was himself fully sen- 
sible of the peril he placed himself in 
by challenging such a comparison, and 
he deprecates too severe criticism on 
that head very gracefully, by urging 
that the design of his poem is alto. 
gether different in its pretensions. ‘' It 
is,” he says, ‘a picture by an imma. 
ture hand, of sunny luxuriance over- 
clouded ; not of a cloud, no less brief 
than beautiful, crossing the Gulf of 
Tartarus. Those who, after having 
seen lightning, will tolerate no other 
effect of light, have a right to say so, 
and may have the highest critical rea. 
son on their side; but those who will 
do otherwise have perhaps more, for 
they can enjoy lightning and a bask in 
the sunshine, too.”” Asa poet, Leigh 
Hunt never occupied a high place—as 
an essayist he stands in higher consi- 
deration ; he has a critical knowledge 
of good poetry, and knows how to 
work on the best models. If his good 
taste is sometimes spoiled by man- 
nerism, it is as frequently fresh and 
genuine. He is often sprightly and 
fanciful, and occasionally polished and 
elegant; and we shall be glad to find 
that the success of this volume will 
justify him in publishing the rest of 
his miscellaneous poems which have 
not yet been collected. 

While we are on collections, let us 
take a look at another very pretty vo- 
lume that has just issued from the 

ress. Here are the ballads of Wm. 
Iarrison Ainsworth,* most. of which 
every reader of romances has, we pre- 
sume, already made acquaintance with. 
While one cannot withhold from the 
author of ** Rookwood,” the admira- 
tion due to great ability, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel regret that his talents 
have not been always used to good 
purpose. ‘The Jack Shepherd school 
of novels has a strong tendency to 
vitiate public morals as well as public 
taste; and we could have been well 
pleased to see some of those songs full 
of vulgar slang and ‘¢ thieves’ Latin,’ 
reeking with the fumes of the pothouse 
or the prison, excluded from the pages 
of this volume. With this drawback, 
it is as pleasant a companion for a half 


hour or so as heart could desire. Mr. 


By Wm. Harrison Ainsworth. G. Routledge and Co., London, 1855. 
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Ainsworth knows how to troll out 
a legendary ballad as well as any one 
we could name, with the exception of 
Macaulay or Aytoun. When he sings 
the sword of Bayard, or the ditty of 
Du Guesclin, or the romantic ballads 
of Yolande or Esclairmond, we feel 
that he evokes a true spirit of chivalry 
and of love that elevates and improves 
our natures; but the singer of romany 
chants and the chronicler of rappa- 
rees and highwaymen deserves no tole- 
ration. Let the laureate of ruffians and 
cut-throats seek a fitting theatre anda 
suitable auditory. 

We should say a great deal more 
about this unpretending volume that 
next comes to our hand, were it not the 
production of one of our own especial 
fosterlings. With the nameof Mortimer 
Collins,* we feel well assured every 
one who reads our pages has formed a 
very pleasant acquaintance. Some of 
those fine, rich, musical lyrics, which 
he seems to throw off from his heart as 
lightly as the thrush flings out her song 
from her full throat, and which, from 
time to time, we have sent through the 
world—some of these, we say, he has 
put together, and a few others that we 
have not seen before: and so he has 
sent us a little book—all too little, for 
he has omitted many things which we 
would have gladly seen again. Well, 
we must, we suppose, be contented 
with what he gives us. 

Here is a pleasant picture as any 
we have seen for a long time; ’tis one 
which none of our friends have seen 
before :— 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. 
I. 


“ Autumnal sunshine seems to fall 

With riper beauty, mellower, brighter, 
On every favoured garden wall 

Whose owner wears the mystic mitre: 
And apricots and peaches grow, 

With hues no cloudy weather weakens, 
To ripeness laymen never know, 

For deans, and canons, and archdeacons. 


II. 


“Dean Willmott’s was a pleasant place, 
Close under the cathedral shadows ; 

Old elm-trees lent it antique grace; 
A river wandered through the meadows. 


* “Tdyls and Rhymes.” By Mortimer Collins. 
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Well-ordered vines and fruit-trees filled 
‘The terrace walks; no branch had gone 
astray 
Since monks, in horticulture skilled, 
Had planned those gardens - for their 
monast’ry. 
Til. 
Calm, silent, sunny: whispereth 
No tone about that sleepy Deanery, 
Save when the mighty organ’s breath 
Came husht through endless aisles of 
greenery. 
No eastern breezes swung in air 
The great elm-boughs, or crisped the ivy : 
The powers of nature seemed aware 
Dean Willmott’s motto was “ Dormivi.” 


Iv. 

Dean Willmott’s mental life was spent 

In Arabic and architecture : 
On both of these most eloquent— 

It was a treat to hear him lecture. 
His dinners were exceeding fine, 

His quiet jests extremely witty : 
He kept the very best port wine 

In that superb cathedral city. 


v. 

But oh, the daughter of the Dean! 

The Laureate’s self could not describe her : 
So sweet a creature ne’er was seen 

Beside Eurotas, Xanthus, Tiber. 
So light a foot, a lip so red, 

A waist so delicately slender— 
Not Cypres, fresh from Ocean’s bed, 

Was half so white and soft and tender. 


VI. 

“ Heigho! the daughter of the Dean! 

Beneath those elm-trees apostolic, 
While autumn sunlight danced between, 

We two had many a merry frolic. 
Sweet Sybil Willmott! long ago 

To your young heart was love a visitor : 
And often have I wished to know 

How you could marry a solicitor.” 


Now, that is a piece of rich paint- 
ing; so sunny and warm —so full of 
quiet repose. What felicity of ex- 
pression ; what skilful rhyming ; what 
a flowing versification! and then 
the ending comes upon one so un- 
awares, with a pathos that is swal- 
lowed up in its humour, so that we 
don’t know whether to sigh or to smile. 
One more picture, more charming 
still — a picture just for such a day as 
this on which we are now writing. 
"Tis not new to us, but yet is it not the 
less grateful :— 


James McGlashan, Dublin; Orr and 
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The Music-Master—Day and Night Songs. 


A MIDSUMMER CHANT. 


“ Earth is lying in Thy summer, O great Sovran of the spheres ! 
Languidly beside the water stand all day the stately steers : 
And the tall green corn is waving, with a wealth of swelling ears. 


_* All day long the mavis joyous, his sweet song in shadow weaves, 
Where the mighty boughs are drooping, heavy with their summer leaves, 
And the young birds aye are singing underneath the cottage eaves. 


In. 


“ Earth is lying in its beauty: silently the morning mist 
Passes from the sunny mountains, by the soft-winged breezes kissed— 
Warm and still the sloping hill, beneath a sky all amethyst. 


“O the beauty of the sunset, deepening in purple hues— 
And when Hesper rises slowly, bringing on the twilight dews, 
Where the woodland streamlets ripple through the dusky avenues. 


“*O Thou Giver of all gladness! we, the children of this earth, 
Ever would desire to praise Thee, though our songs are nothing worth, 
For the rich and fragrant summer, for its music and its mirth— 


“ For the dense green odorous woods, for the sky’s unclouded dome, 
For the calm sea, tossing lightly endless lines of starry foam, 
Which shall thunder on for ever, till Thou take Thy people home.” 


But we promised not to praise our 
favourite, and so we shall say no more 
in the way of eulogy. We will lay him 
aside as a friend whom we shall call to 
us again, with but one regret, that he 
has left out of the present collection 
some of the finest poems which he has 
written. We hope he will repair this 
fault by a new and enlarged edition. 

Here is another volume of lyrical 
compositions, which we turn over with 
much pleasure. If Mr. Allingham’s* 
muse never essays the higher poetic 
strains, he is, at all events, equal to 
the subjects which he has chosen. The 
affections of every-day life, the charms 
of changing seasons, and things, and 
thoughts, which will find a response in 
every heart, are the subjects which he 
has chosen. They are, he tells us, the 


productions of early life, and, as such, 
we willingly view them with favour. 
With a cultivated taste and a good 
feeling, both of which the author pos- 
sesses, these ballads are worthy a kindly 
notice. There is a constant flow of 
pleasing thought to be found pervad- 
ing the book, and sentiments, often 
little above commonplace, are well- 
expressed, and turned with much hap- 
piness. The principal composition, 
**The Music-Master,” is a well-sus- 
tained tale of rustic attachment, with 
many passages of beauty and simple 
pathos, interspersed with pictures of 
sylvan scenery, drawn by no unskilful 
hand. A summer evening in the coun- 
try has been described by a thousand 
poets, but here is something that is 
still fresh and picturesque :— 


“ And now, ’tis on a royal eventide, 
When the ripe month sets glowing earth and air, 
And Summer by a stream or thicket-side 
Twists amber honeysuckles in her hair,— 
Gerald and Milly meet by trembling chance, 
And step for step are moving, in a trance. 


* “The Music-Master,” and “ Day and Night Songs.” By William Allingham. Lon- 


don: G, Routledge and Co. 1855. 
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“ Their pathway foliage-curtain'd and moss-grown ;— 
Behind the trees the white flood flashing swift, 
Through many moist and ferny rocks flung down, 
Roars steadily, where sunlights play and shift. 
How oft they stop, how long, they nothing know, 
Nor how the pulses of the evening go. 


“ Their talk ?—the dappled hyacinthine glade 
Lit up in points of blue,—how soft and treble 
The kine’s deep lowing is by distance made,— 
The quail’s “ twit-wit-wit,” like a hopping pebble 
Thrown along ice,—the dragonflies, the birds, 
The rustling twig,—all noticed in few words. 






















The smaller pieces are upon various 
subjects, such as usually suggest them- 
selves to the mind of young poets. 
One, “‘ The Way-side Well,” is very 
pleasingly written, though not with as 
much power as the lines on the same 
subject which are to be found in the 
volume of Mortimer Collins which 
we have just noticed. It has, however, 
a rural simplicity and repose about it 
that will justify our pausing to quote 
It :— 









































THE WAYSIDE WELL. 
“ O thou pretty Wayside Well, 
Wreath’d about with roses ! 
Where, beguiled with soothing spell, 
Weary foot reposes. 


























“* With a welcome fresh and green 
Wave thy border grasses, 
By the dusty traveller seen, 


Sighing as he passes. 


“ Cup of no Circean bliss, 
Charity of summer, 
Making happy with a kiss 
Every meanest comer! 









































“* Morning, too, and eventide, 

Without stint or measure, 
Cottage households near and wide 

Share thy liquid treasure. 

















“ Fair the greeting face ascends, 
Like a naiad daughter, 
When the peasant lassie bends 
To thy trembling water. 

















“ When a laddie brings her pail 

Down the twilight meadow, 

Tender falls the whisper’d tale, 
Soft the double shadow ! 


* Clear as childhood in thy look, 
Nature seems to pet thee. 
Fierce July that drains the brook 
Hath no power to fret thee. 
























“A level pond, inlaid with lucid shadows 
Of groves and crannied cliffs and evening sky, 
And rural domes of hay, where the green meadows 

Slope to embrace its margin peacefully, 
The slumb’ring river to the rapid draws; 
And here, upon a grassy jut, they pause.” 





Shelter’d cool and free from smirch 
In thy cavelet shady, 

O’er thee in a silver birch 
Stoops a forest lady. 


“ To thy glass the Star of Eve 
Shyly dares to bend her ; 
Matron Moon thy depths receive 
Globed in mellow splendour. 


“ Bounteous spring! for ever own 
Undisturb’d thy station ; 
Not to thirsty lips alone 
Serving mild donation. 


“‘ Never come the newt or frog, 
Pebble thrown in malice, 
Mud or wither’d leaves, to clog 
Or defile thy chalice. 


“* Heaven be still within thy ken, 
Through the veil thou wearest,— 
Glimpsing clearest, as with men, 
When the boughs are barest !” 


«* Wayconnell Tower” is a still bet- 
ter specimen of the author’s powers in 
the same style; indeed, the best pro- 
ductions of the volume appear to us to 
be of this character :— 


WAYCONNELL TOWER. 


“The tangling wealth by June amass’d, 
Left rock and ruin vaguely seen ; 
Thick ivy-cables held them fast, 
Light boughs descended, floating green. 


** Slow turn’d the stair—a breathless height, 
And, far above, it set me free, 
When all the golden fan of light 
Was closing down into the sea. 


“ A window half-way up the wall 
It led to; and so high was that, 
The tallest trees were not so tall 
That they could reach to where I sat. 
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“ Aloft within the moulder’d tower, 
Dark ivy fringed its round of sky, 
Where slowly, in the deepening hour, 
The first faint stars unveil'd on high. 
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“ The guided orb is mounting slow; 
The duteous wave is ebbing fast; 
And now, as from the niche I go, 
A shadow joins the shadowy past. 


“ Farewell! dim ruins; tower and life ; 
Sadly enrich the distant view! 
And welcome, scenes of toil and strife ; 
To-morrow’s sun arises new.” 


“« The rustling of the foliage dim, 
The murmur of the cool grey tide, 
With tears that trembled on the brim, 
An echo sad to these I sigh’d. 
Mr. Allingham, like most modern 
ts, has tried his hand on the sonnet. 
hey are, to our thinking, not perfect 
specimens of a species of writing which 
is very exacting in its requirements 
both of metre, rhyme, and polish. Ne- 
vertheless they are as good as a thou- 
sand sonnets that are daily given to the 
public. Here is one that possesses 
poetic merit :— 


“ © Sea, thy ripple’s mournful tune !— 
The cloud along the sunset sleeps ; 
The phantom of the golden moon 
Is kindled in thy quivering deeps. 


“Ob, mournfully !—and I to fill, 
Fix’d in a ruin-window strange, 
Some countless period, watching still 
A moon, a sea, that never change! 


ON THE SUNNY SHORE. 


* Checquer’d with woven shadows as I lay 
Among the grass, blinking the watery gleam ; 
I saw an Echo-Spirit in his bay, 
Most idly floating in the noontide beam. 
Slow heaved his filmy skiff, and fell, with sway 
Of ocean’s giant pulsing, and the Dream, 
Buoy’d like the young moon on a level stream 
Of greenish vapour on decline of day, 
Swam airily,—watching the distant flocks 
Of sea-gulls, whilst a foot in careless sweep 
Touch’d the clear-trembling cool with tiny shocks, 
Faint-circling ; till at last he dropt asleep, 
Lull’d by the hush-song of the glittering deep 


Lap-lapping drowsily the heated rocks.” 


If Mr. Allingham cannot lay claim 
to much originality or great vigour, he 
has certainly considerable sweetness 
of versification, and a true appreciation 


of natural beauties. These, with a 
cultivated taste, and a sufficient share 
of judgment, are likely to ensure the 
roduction of what will be pleasing. 
To fulfil that end is the mission of the 
many who write; to attain to the 
higher walks of poetry is granted but 
to the few. ‘The critic who would 
proscribe the former class would do no 
good service to literature or to the 
public. We can well afford to linger 
over verses such as those before us, 
and feel not the less relish for loftier 
themes or higher thoughts, when we 
have the good fortune to meet with 
them. 

We have a great dislike to what are 
called “fugitive pieces.” We sup- 
pose they are compositions of so flighty 


* “A Selection from the Lesser Poems of Wm. Henry Leatham.” 


and Co. 1855. 


a character, that one is never able to fix 
them — that they are gone as soon as 
come, leaving no trace behind. From 
our own experience of such things, we 
have no great desire to stay them on 
their course, whether it be upwards on 
boys’ kites, or downwards to the pastry- 
cook’s kitchen — nay, we should be 
rather better pleased to find that they 
were gone even before they were come. 
Mr. Henry Leatham* has given us 
some of this sort of literature, which he 
calls his ** Lesser Poems” (using a 
word that Dr. Johnson justly calls a 
barbarous corruption). Whatever 
fame his greater poems have acquired 
for him, we do not apprehend it will 
be largely augmented by the lesser 
ones. They make no pretension, he 
tells, to be works of labour or of art. 
So much the worse for writer and for 
reader. We know little of any value, 
either in poetry or in any thing else, 
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that can be produced without the one 
and the other. We do not mean to as- 
sume that Mr. Leatham is insensible to 
the importance of such handmaidens 
to genius, but he should be slow to 
offer any thing to the public with such 
an implied claim to its favour, or such 
an apology. In truth, we always look 
upon this announcement as a piece of 
vanity of the utterer,as who should say, 
“If 1 can throw off such things without 
trouble, what could I not do were I to 
use the aids of labour and art?” We 
have a very grave suspicion, now that 
we have read over these poems, that 
they are little else than the residuary 
scrapings of the portfolio of a man who 
has done and can do a great deal bet- 
ter things—the caput mortuum that 
remained in the crucible after all the 
ore had been taken away. There is 
nothing to censure, there is nothing to 
praise; a good deal of common-place 
thought in common-place language. 
We have gone from cover to cover 
without finding a new sentiment or 
feeling a fresh sensation: Let us give 
one of these poems, perhaps the best 
in its way :— 


“ Child of many prayers and tears, 
Joys and sorrows, hopes and fears! 
Child of scarcely three full years, 
In death asleep! 


“ Infant tenderly beloved, 
Early thus from sin removed, 
Ere its venom thou hadst proved— 
Say, shall we weep ? 


“Can a mother’s love unbind 
Those sealed eyes? or can it find 
Charms to burst the chains that wind 
Round thy cold brow ? 


“ But the Archangels’ stirring blast 
Can those limbs, in marble cast, 
Raise far lovelier at the last, 
Than erst—or now. 


“Yes! thy soul is now on high, 
Face to face with God, and nigh 
Jesus and his company 
Of saints above! 


“ Glory far beyond what we 
Could desire or grant to thee! 
Let us set our cherub free 
From selfish love !” 


Now, that is all very well to put in 
an album; nor should we censure the 
kindness that would offer such a conso-~ 
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lation to the sorrow of the bereaved 
oapegs but one scarce expects the pub- 
ic to be much in love with those pla- 
titudes who can read their Bibles in the 
hour of such trials, and learn how 
David found consolation when his child 
was taken away from him; and the 
sublimer comfort which Job took to his 
soul, while his body was racked with 
pain, in the contemplation of the resur- 
rection. Mr. Leatham gives us some 
pieces which he classifies as ‘‘ humo- 
rous,” At this side of the Channel we 
flatter ourselves we have no small relish 
for, and appreciation of, humour ; in- 
deed, our good friends on the eastern 
side are in the habit of telling us that 
our taste in that way is somewhat more 
than is good for us—that if we laughed 
less we would fare all the better. We 
venture to say, however, that very few 
of his Irish readers will discover much 
humour in this volume; and were he 
to read his jeu d’esprit of ‘* Railways 
and Royalty” in efits to a 
convention of carmen (the best critics, 
by the way, of such matters extant), he 
would scarce extort a smile from the 
most mercurial of his auditors, even 
when he read about Lancaster finding 
his head between hisknees. We have 
been the less lenient in our observa- 
tions on Mr. Leatham’s mediocrity, 
because he relies on his previous posi- 
tions as an author. Had he been a 
young author, making his first appeal, 
we should temper our admonition with 
encouragement, advise him to have 
constant recourse to ‘* labour and art,” 
to elevate, if possible, his soul above 
platitudes, and his style above com- 
mon-places ; but we will not take these 
lesser things from Mr. Leatham, as 
beggars are doled out the remains of a 
banquet, after the dainties have been 
all consumed by worthier guests. 
Whatever have been our short-com- 
ings at home in the way of warlike 
preparation, one class has, at all events, 
furnished its quota. We mean the 
poets; they have been very busy and 
very valiant withal. They have shed 
ink with a desperate and most gallant 
recklessness of that precious fluid. 
We have had more songs than we can 
well number, during the last year and 
a-half; andif the sound of harps could 
batter down the walls of Sebastopol, 
as that of horns did those of Jericho, we 
should have been masters of those obsti- 
nate strongholds long since. Have they 
not been battering the place with their 
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shells? Have they not beleagured the 
very walls with the ¢estudo ? 
he latest ordnance in the way of 
war-songs that has issued from our 
tical arsenal has been furnished by 
r. Bennet.* They are as good as any 
that we have seen heretofore —a re- 
mark which we do not intend to con- 
vey any extravagant commendation ; 
for we confess we have not yet seen 
any of those lyrics which are likely to 
claim a lasting place in the country’s 
literature, to io treasured by our chil- 
dren’s children, like ** Hohenlinden,” 
and ‘*The Battle of the Bultic,” and 
those fine old sea-songs that have been 
long, as they still are, the delight and 
pride of British mariners. Some of 
these songs, however, which Mr. Ben- 
nett has published have this great me- 
rit, that they are written in strong, vi- 
gorous, manly English, such as a Bri- 
tish soldier can understand and a 
British peasant can sympathise in, and 
are by no means deficient in spirit, 
with here and there a dash of pathos, 
just so much as a soldier can afford to 
indulge in upon the day of battle, that 
will elevate his heart without depress- 
ing his courage. ‘ The Inkermann” 
contains some good verses of this de- 
scription, that may possibly render it 
a popular favourite. We will quote a 
portion of it:— 


‘** When we went up the hills of the Alma, 
Through their hell-fire of shell and 
of shot, 
We did a good day’s work that morning, 
And, boys, a good drubbing they got ; 
But though they'll remember September, 
They'll think of it, boys, but as play 
To the work of this fifth of November, 
And the drubbing they got, boys, to- 
day. 
Then a sigh for 11 those who are gone, 
bovs! 
Bui ill up, all you who remain ! 
We'll drink, ‘May they come soon 
again, boys, 
That, boys, we may drub them again !’ 


“ Below they had mustered their thousands ; 
The night and the fog hid them well ; 
Before we could see, they were on us, 
With shot, and with thrust, and with 
yell; 
They swept back our pickets, and yelling, 
Right up, boys, upon us they come ; 


* “ War Songs.” 
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Fifty thousand they came to our seven, 
Mad-drunk with religion and rum. 


. . . . . . - 


“ We were but a handful to them, boys, 
But not a heart ’mongst us all sank, 

As we dashed at their grey-coated columns 
That swept round us front, lads, and flank ; 

If they could not well see us, I swear, men, 
Our ranks they could hear well and feel, 

As we swept them down volley by volley, 
And gave them their fill of the steel. 


“Twas a sight to shake stout hearts, I tell 
you, 
Their rush on our unarmed redoubt ; 
Six times there they fought their way in, 
boys; 
Six times, boys, we tumbled them out; 
But what could we do ’gainst their num- 
bers ! 
Surrounded and falling, how fast ! 
Overpowered, worn out, but still fighting, 
—_ back, boys, we gave ground at 
ast. 


“‘ Back, foot by foot, fighting, they bore us, 
And half all was over we feared, 
When the cry rose, ‘The French — the 
French come, boys, 
The Red-caps’ — then, God! how we 
cheered ! 
And on at a run came their Zouaves ; 
A shout, and on with them we go; 
The Russians are flung from the hill-top ; 
The day is our own, boys, we know. 


“ But that day was a day to remember ; 
And all who came safe through that 
strife, 
Well that night might thank Heaven that 
watched o’er them, 
And brought them safe through it with 
life ; 
Yes—we well might thank Heaven that 
night, boys, 
As on that red hill-top we stood, 
That, safe there, the day was our own, 
boys, 
Though bought, lads, with England's 
best blood ! 
Give a sigh to all those who are gone, 
boys, 
But fill up, all you who remain, 
We'll drink, ‘ May they come soon again, 
boys, 
That, boys, we may drub them again!’ ” 


There is somewhat too much of a spi- 
rit of boastfulness in this lyric, which, 
alas! the issue of events by no means 


justifies. We, too, have had our re- 
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verses, short-lived we hope they may 
prove ; and we have learned to recog- 
nise no despicable foe in those who in- 
flicted upon us a bloody repulse on 
the memorable 18th of June, causing 
the British soldier for once to sigh as 
he recalls that day in the history of 
his life, and marking it with a black 
stone in the fasti of British annals. 
And here we are still, after many 
months have passed over—winter, and 
spring, and summer—beleaguring that 
fortress which we arrogantly thought 
would have fallen into our hands 
within one week after the battle of 
Alma, while all the time its fortifica- 
tions seem to rise up under our can- 
nonading, as its soldier hordes grow 
beneath our slaughter. Well, we have 
learned wisdom, and gained our learn- 
ing ata very dear school. Still, let us 
keep up our spirits, and try to keep up 
the hearts of those who do battle for 
us in the Crimea; and so Mr. Bennett 
gives his aid in his chant ‘To the Be- 
siegers of Sebastopol,’ of which we 
quote the opening and concluding 
verses :-— 


“ Foot by foot, and hour by hour, 
Onward, brave hearts !—forward go! 
Well we know the end is sure, 
Though its coming must be slow ! 
Never fear we murmur here ! 
What you are right well we know ; 
Foot by foot, and hour by hour, 
Onward, brave hearts !—forward go! 


** Onward! what shall keep you back ? 

For the end who weakly fears ? 

On! the living have our prayers ; 
On! the fallen have our tears ; 

Oh, what welcome waits you here, 
Victors, when your wounds you show ! 

Foot by foot, and hour by hour, 
Onward, brave hearts !—forward go |” 


After having perused the volume 
now before us, we are not quite sure 
that we understand why the author has 
so named it,* or the particular moral 
lesson he would wish to inculcate. 
This much, indeed, is plainly enough 
deducible, that in all earthly trials a 
reliance on God is the surest support ; 
but beyond that we do not clearly see 
our way as to the author's object. We 
collect, from some introductory lines, 
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that it was written at a period of sick~ 
ness, which may, perhaps, account 
for a want of method and completeness 
about it. Nevertheless, whatever be 
its drawbacks, it is a composition full 
of thoughtfulness, and abounds with 
passages of great beauty. A certain 

talian Count Lamballa, despairing of 
winning the affections of the lady he 
loves, flies to a convent, and, in the 
austerities of religion, seeks a close 
communion with God; but amongst 
the superstitions and formularies of the 
brotherhood he cannot find what he 
wants. Then the desire to go again 
into the world comes back upon him, 
and the memory of his love will not 
be repressed. And so, with the aid of 
a friendly monk, he escapes from the 
convent, and secretly regains his own 
castle, 

In the meantime his mistress is not 
without a suitor. We have the some- 
what hackneyed device of a rich noble- 
man becoming the sole creditor of an 
impoverished father, who flies, leaving 
his daughter exposed to the plots of 
her admirer. Julian, of course, in- 
tervenes just at the right moment to 
rescue Lilia from Nembroni, who is 
prevented running away with her in a 
chaise-and-pair by the very effective 
process of a dagger-stroke in the heart, 
and the lady is conveyed senseless to 
Julian’s castle. Julian discovers that 
Lilia loves him, and we have some 
very well written dialogue between the 
lovers. ‘The failing in the lady’s cha- 
racter is evidently a want of strength 
and reliance on her companion. She 
shrinks from the stains of blood, though 
the act had purchased her own free- 
dom, She dreads to fly with the monk 
and marry him, and yet she yields 
eventually, and they escape just as he 
is about to be seized and taken back 
to his convent. 

Five years pass away, and Julian is 
in a meanly-furnished house, at night, 
bending over the crib of a sleeping 
child. He isstill the same earnest seeker 
after God, craving hungrily to be filled 
with spiritual knowledge. A strange 
misunderstanding arises between him 
and his wife, each believing that the 
love of the other is constrained. The 
scenes between the father and his little 
child are full of tenderness. The me- 
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ditations of the wife disclose the sor- 
row that is wearing her away :— 


“ He is too good for me, I weak for him. 
Yet if he put his arms round me once, 
And held me fast as then, and kissed me so, 
My soul, I think, would come again to me, 
And go from me in tremblirg love to him. 
But now I am repelled. He loves me true, 
" Because I am his wife: he ought to love me; 
I am the hook to hang his duty on. 
Sometimes he waits upon me like a maid, 
Silent with watchful eyes.” 


Lilia, in a moment of weakness, is 
about to yield to the love of Lord 
Seaford; but she resists, and flies from 
London. The character of Julian 
comes out finely under the trial of his 
wife’s desertion and supposed infidelity 
— indignation, sorrow, humble resigna- 
tion, and love still enduring through all. 
The father wanders incessantly about 
with his little child in his arms, seeking 
his wife. The child dies, and the father 
buries her in a country churchyard, 
and again seeks his wife, and wanders 
back to his own poor apartment. He 
lies down on the floor, and is found by 
the repentant Lord Seaford, who tends 
him gently. A letter is brought as the 
Count is dying :— 


“ Lord S. It is a letter from the Countess. 
Julian. (Feebly.) What ! 
A letter from my Lilia! Bury it with me— 

I'll read it in my chamber, by-and-bye ; 
Dear words should not be read with others 
near. 
Lilia, my wife! I have gone home to God. 
Lord §. (Bending over him.) Your wife is 
innocent.” 


The last part of the drama deals 
with the preternatural. The wife is 
on her knees before a crucifix, the 
husband, with the child in his arms, 
are spiritually present. The remorse- 
ful prayers of the woman are heard by 
them, and they suggest consolatory 
thoughts to her, The child whispers 
to her — 


*t Lily. O mother, there are blue skies here, 
and flowers, 
And blowing winds, and kisses, mother dear; 
And every time my father kisses me, 
It is not father only, but another. 
Make haste and come — your head will not 
ache here.” 


Then comes the last scene. Julian 
stands on the summit of a mountain 
in the light of the stars. The earth 
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beneath is involved in vapour. Lily 
is looking over a ledge of cloud upon 
the sea-fog below, from which rises the 
form of the wife floating towards Ju- 
lian. We will give the rest in the au- 
thor’s words :— 


“ Lily. O mother, I could go much faster. 
Lilia. Wait, 

Wait, darling, for a little. By-and-bye 

I shall be able too. O God, my Julian! 
Julian. I may not help her. She must 

climb and come. 


“ Up and up the rock they climb, the mother 
and the child. At last Julian reaches his 
hand. They stand beside him, and the three 
are clasped in one infinite embrace. 


“ Julian. O God, thy thoughts, thy ways, 
are not as ours ; 
Yet fill our longing hearts up to the brim.” 


There is something too fantastic 
about the latter part of this drama, 
and the real mingles with the super- 
natural somewhat incongruously, as 
the distempered dreams of a sick man, 
Still, however faulty as an entire com- 
position, this volume contains a great 
many beauties, and a great deal that 
is vigorous as well as pathetic. There 
are some half-dozen songs here and 
there thrown in, many of which are 
very charming; while the tone of re- 
ligious feeling pervading the whole 
is lofty and impressive. We hope 
when next Mr. MacDonald writes, his 
physical state will be stronger; and 
we doubt not his genius will exhibit 
itself more healthily. 

We close the volume, and rise 
from our couch. Let us draw back 
the sunblinds and take a look into the 
metropolitan world outside us. Our 
window, which is at the rear, looks out 
due east, across intervening gardens, 
to the rear of the next street. Already 
we are projecting a long, deep shadow 
over the brown burnt-up grass of our 
own civic appurtenances, wherein we 
practise horticulture upon a very mo- 
dest and limited scale, experimenting 
upon certain asthmatic shrubs and 
evergreens in a state of asphyxia, with 
one or two creeping plants that have 
been pinioned to the walls heaven 
knows how many years ago, and seem 
ever since to be in a mesmeric trance, 
without the power of either living or 
dying. We trace upon the adust 
greensward the picturesque outline of 

our roof, in strong shade, in which we 
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recognise the chimney-crock of the 
kitchen flue all awry, and a pole thrust 
out of the back attic window, bearing 
a fantastic resemblance to the spout of 
a mighty teapot. We raise our eyes 
upward, and lo! there is a glorious illu- 
mination! The sun has gone half down 
the heavens on his westward course, and 
has just attained the proper elevation 
to pour a whole broadside of solar 

lory upon the windows of the opposing 

ouses. Every pane is lit up witha 
crimson flush, that is glinted from it 
in a thousand splinters of diverging 
brightness, as one sees the light flash- 


A summer hour of leisure, a bright 
warm hour; no clouds in the sky or 
on the mind—just such an hour as we 
can enjoy with a congenial friend, to 
whom we can pour out our thoughts 
in full tide, or drop them in desultory 
words, or with whom we can muse in 
that silence which is still companion- 
ship between minds that sympathise 
with each other. And where shall we 
spend this hour? It is too hot for the 
sunny garden, or the open plain, or 
the toilsome hill, or even for the yellow 
sea-beach. Let us to the forest — the 
green, cool, shady forest, that offers 
the most charming retreat to those who 
love (as who does not ?) the * delicious 
do-nothing” * of the Italians. Here, 
while the sun warms the air around 
us, we can rest secure from his full 
power, but rejoicing in his benign in- 
fluence, under a wide-spread canopy 
of boughs. We can sit against the 
trunk of some noble old tree, or recline 
upon its upheaved roots, lie prone 
upon the soft moss at its foot, and 
search into the stores of fancy and me- 
mory in a mood of placid dreaminess. 
Let us choose our lair beneath these 
venerable oaks, where we have shade 
enough above and around us, but 
where the broad and pleasant opening 
before us gives a far extended view 
of the landscape, with its fields, and 
groves, and streams, and cots, and dis- 
tant hills, basking in the noontide re- 
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ing off bayonets and breastplates at a 
military review ; or from the dripping 
oar-blades when raised into the sun- 
shine, or from the gilded crosses above 
church domes; or from anything else 
that will flash back the light of heaven 
as lustrously as it receives it. Come 
now, we have got something in the 
city, after all. Show us such a sunset 
in the country. You may boast your 
green fields and gleaming rivers, but 
have you got such gay red-brick moun- 
tains stuck over with blazing reflec. 
tors? We fancy not. 





fulgence. How beautiful by day is the 
‘‘merry green wood”! merry with 
the small birds singing, and the wild 
pigeons cooing, and the insects hum. 
ming, and the squirrels gambolling 
among the branches, and the leaves 
gently rustling in a low-toned chorus! 
How beautiful is the thick, deep velvet 
grass, enamelled with starry flowers ; 
and the masses of shadow, and freaks 
of playful light; and here and there 
long sunny avenues leading to some 
enchanting vista! And there is so 
much variety among the trees: their 
trunks, some gnarled and brown, some 
smooth and silvery ; the stiff and sturdy 
boughs, the graceful, flexible branches, 
and the foliage of all tints of ver- 
dure, from the blue and the yellow 
green to the emerald, and of all styles— 
the heavy, the feathery, the arrowy. 
Let us gather a few leaves from each 
different species of tree, and bring 
them to our seat, and lay them down 
beside us; not one of them but has 
some old association connected with 
history or poetic fable. 

The Oak (qguercus robur), magnifi- 
cent, strong, and long-lived, is con- 
fessedly the monarch of the forest. 
The ancients believed that it was the 
first created of trees, and dedicated it 
to Jupiter, whose most celebrated ora- 
cle — that of Dodona — was among a 
group of venerable oaks, said to be 
endowed with the faculty of speech 
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(doubtless the oracles were uttered b 
a human speaker concealed in the hol- 
low of the trunk). The mast of the 
ship Argo was made of one of these 
vocal oaks, and was fabled to have pro- 
nounced oracles to the Argonauts. 

The oak wreathed the brows of the 
Flamininiz, or wives of the priests of 
Jupiter (as it crowned the druidesses), 
of the Fates and Hecate (as emblem 
of strength), and of the venerable 
Goddess Rhea, in memory of acorns 
having been the first food of man; not 
our harsh, common acorns, but those 
of the oak, called wsculus by Virgil, 
who names it with the chestnut, and 
with the tree of the Greek oracle— 

“Ut alta 

Castanex, nemorumque Jovi que maxima frondet 
ZEsculus, atque habite Graiis oracula quercus,” 

Georgica ii, 
The acorns of the esculus were sweet, 
like the large Spanish kind called bel- 
lotas, which, however, require to be 
kept a few days before eating. 

Near Priene, a city of Ionia, was a 
large oak, which marked the scene of 
a sanguinary battle between the Prie- 
nians and the Sanians. It became cus- 
tomary with the women of Priene, on 
solemn occasions, to swear ‘‘ by the 
darkness of the oak,” within whose sha- 
dow their fathers, brothers, husbands, 
and sons had fallen—an expressive and 
pathetic adjuration. 

J upiter and Mercury, travelling in 
disguise through Phrygia, and being 
refused shelter by all, save Philemon 
and Baucis, an aged and poor a 
on discovering themselves to their 
hosts, promised to grant them what- 
ever favour they desired. The wish 
expressed by the loving couple was, 
that neither might have the pain of 
surviving the other, but both die at 
the same moment. Jupiter, to reward 
their piety, changed their hut into a 
temple, Baucis into a lime-tree, and her 
husband Philemon into an oak, which 
thenceforward became the emblem of 
hospitality. 

On the plain of Mamre stood a large 
oak, popularly called ‘‘Abraham’s oak,” 
and pointed out by tradition as the 
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tree under whose shade he was accus- 
tomed to sit. It was still extant in the 
time of Constantine the Great; and 
Christians, Jews, and Mahometans 
held an annual meeting under its 
boughs, and performed the rites of their 
respective religions in the open air, in 

eace, though not in union. But the 

mperor, offended at a_ toleration 
which he considered unedifying, cut 
down the tree, built a church on the 
site, destroyed the antiquities of the 
place, and put an end to the yearly 
assembly. 

The oak was worshipped by the an- 
cient Germans as their god, under the 
name of Teut. The pagan Prussians 
maintained a perpetual fire (like that 
of the Vestals) of oak-wood, in honour 
of their divinity, Percunus. The Hes- 
sians dedicated the oak to Thor. There 
was a very large one at Guismar, ve- 
nerated as Thor’s image. St. Boni- 
face,* who, in the eighth century, went 
to convert the Hessians, determined on 
felling their idol. ‘They made no re- 
sistance, firmly believing that the sa- 
cred tree would defy the axe; but 
when they saw “ Thor’s image” pros- 
trate before the missionary, they were 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 
Christianity. 

It were trite to speak of the con- 
nexion of the oak with Druids. Long 
after the extinction of the latter, a tra. 
ditional veneration for the mistletoe, as 
the offspring of the oak, was continued. 
In England, boys, on New Year’s morn- 
ing, ran through the streets, striking 
the doors and windows with mistletoe 
boughs, and crying ‘ Yule, waes-hail,” 
like the Danes of old. Even to this 
day the Christmas bush is reckoned 
incomplete in England without the 
white-berried mistletoe. In the French 
provinces of Picardy and Burgundy, 
as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the children in towns were 
accustomed to run about the streets 
with mistletoe boughs, crying “‘ Aquila- 
neuf” (a corruption of la gui de l'an 


neuf—t.e., the mistletoe of the new 
year), as a wood productive of good 
fortune.t The name of Aquilaneuf was 





* He was an Englishman, originally named Wilfred. After his successful mission to the 
Hessians, he was made Archbishop of Mentz, which See he resigned, after sixteen years, to 
become Bishop of Utrecht. He went to preach to the heathen Frisons, by whom he was put 


to death, a.p. 754. 


+ Ovid recommends the speaking of auspicious words at the new year:— 


* Prospera lux oritur: linguisque, animisque favete : 
Nunc dicenda bono sunt bona verba die.” —Fast1, I, 
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given to a kind of festal quest made 
by young people of both sexes on New 
Year’s Day, to buy wax candles for the 
churches. But the festival degenerated 
into riot and licentiousness, and at the 
end of the sixteenth century it was 
abolished by an ordinance of a synod. 
The mistletoe was deemed by the 
Celts to be an antidote for poison, and 
also a plant of good omen; but it 
was the reverse in the Scandinavian 
mythology, having caused great grief 
to the gods of the nothern creed. 
Balder, a beautiful and amiable youth 
(answering to the classic Apollo), the 
second son of Odin, or Woden, and Frig- 
ga (answering to Venus), had a presen- 
timent of approaching death. His pa- 
rents, full of anxiety for him, went 
through all the realms of nature, exact- 
ing an oath from every created thing, 
of every description, never to injure 
Balder. Lok, the evil genius, however, 
disguising himself as an old woman, 
learned from Frigga that no oath had 
been exacted from the mistletoe, be- 
cause it seemed so weak and helpless. 
At a feast of the gods, Balder good. 
humouredly stood as a mark for them 
to throw darts and quoits at, persuaded 
that nothing could harm him on ac- 
count of the universal oath. Lok pre- 
pared a strong branch of mistletoe, 
which he sharpened into a keen dart, 
and gave it to a brother of Balder, 
named Hoder, who was blind. Hoder 
threw his missile, and it transfixed and 
slew Balder, to the great grief of his 
arents, and all their fellow-deities. 
rigga hastened to the lower sphere, to 
represent to Iela,* goddess of death, 
how universally beloved and mourned 
was Balder, and to implore his restora- 
tion. Hela consented to give him back, 
if all creation, animate and inanimate, 
would weep for him. The afflicted pa- 
rents went throughout all the world as 
before, conjuring all things to weep for 
their beloved Balder, that the tears of 
the world might ransom him. Their 
moving supplications were everywhere 
Buccessful, till they came to a cave, 
wherein they found a wrinked hag, who 
inflexibly refused to shed one tear of 
pity. It was Lok, in that form, who 
thus prevented the restoration of Bal- 
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der, as maliciously as he had caused his 
death. This story, which critics con- 
sider more pathetic than any in the 
classic mythology, is thought to be 
allegorical, typifving the successful op- 
position of the Druids to the religion 
of Odin. 

It is singular that the mistletoe has 
now deserted the oak; it is found on 
the apple, the hawthorn, and some 
other trees ; but so rarely on the oak, 
that an instance, when discovered, is 
considered as a very curious circum. 
stance. 

When William Rufus was building 
Westminster Hall, he was permitted 
by the then King of Munster, grand- 
son of Brien Boru, to cut timber for 
the work in Ireland; and the once fa- 
mous forest oak of Shillelagh, in the 
county Wexford, furnished the wood for 
the roofing. t 

The oak, with its living canopy of 
leafy boughs, has served in olden times 
as a temple, a place of convocation, and 
a hall of justice. St. Louis (Louis LX. 
of France) was accustomed, after hear- 
ing mass, in the summer to lie down 
on the grass under a large oak in the 
forest of Vincennes, and to give per- 
mission for all persons who had busi- 
ness to come and speak to him, and he 
heard and judged their causes on the 
spot. 

The oldest oak in England is (we 
hope it still ts) in Clipstone Park 
(Duke of Portland's), which is the 
oldest park in England, having been a 

ark before the Conquest. ‘This tree 
is called the “ Parliament Oak.” Tra- 
dition says that Edward I. onve assem- 
bleda Parliament beneath its branches. 

Augustine, the Missionary of Eng- 
land, held a conference under an oa 
in Worcestershire, with the Welsh 

ishops, vainly endeavouring to effect 
a conformity of rites and discipline. 

There are many historical oaks still 
standing in England; but many, very 
many, have of late years ceased to ex- 
ist. Amongst these is the tree called 
St. Edmund’s Oak, in Hoxne Wood, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, which fell 
in 1848, Edmund, King of East An- 
glia (afterwards canonised as a martyr), 
being defeated in battle, and taken 


* Hela is poetically characterised by the Northern Scalds: her place is Anguish ; her table, 
Famine ; her bed, Leanness ; her threshold, Precipice; her waiters, Expectation and Delay. 
+ The timber in the roof has been supposed to be chestnut, but on closer inspection it has 
been found to be oak, 
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prisoner by the pagan Danes, they de- 
termined to slay him on his refusing to 
renounce Christianity; and binding 
him to an oak in Hoxne Wood, they 
shot him to death with their arrows. 
His remains were interred at Bury St. 
Edmunds. When the oak pointed out 
by unvarying tradition as St. Ed- 
mund’s fell, the trunk, up to its part- 
ing into branches, was twelve feet high, 
and five feet in diameter. When it 
was cut up, an iron arrow-head was 
found embedded in the wood, by Mr. 
Smithies, agent to Sir Edward Kerri- 
son, the proprietor. It was buried a 
foot deep in the bark, and about five 
feet up from the ground. There can 
be no doubt that it was the head of 
one of the arrows shot at the martyred 
king, which stuck in the tree, and was 
covered by the subsequent growth of 
the wood. 

Ever since the British Druids vene- 
rated the oak in their primitive forests, 
it has been the national tree of Eng- 
land, whose soil it seems to love, for 
there it attains a greater degree of per- 
fection than elsewhere. Its attributes 
of strength and endurance, its fitness 
for affording shelter and for defence, 
its many valuable qualities, its heart- 
soundness, combined with its external 
roughness, are characteristic of the 
joes oo among whom it delights to 

ourish. In English history, the Royal 
Oak (which hid Charles II. from his 
pursuers), commemorated on the 29th 
of May, is associated with the restora- 
tion of the monarchy after the frenzy 
of Republicanism had subsided. But 
it is pre-eminently the tutelary tree in 
supplying those ‘* wooden walls” which 
have so long kept the foot of the in- 
vader from its native shores— 


“ Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Hearts of oak are our men.” 


To the English classicist the oak is 
the tree not of Jupiter, but) of Nep- 
tune, oble, valuable, and admired 


as it is on land, its peculiar scene of 
triumph and glory is on the waves. 
Let us hang, then, uponits branches, as 
an offering ez voto, a lay of the sea: — 


GOING OUT OF PORT. 
M. EM. 


The vessel moves along the tide, 
Aloft her pennant streaming ; 
And all her canvas floating wide, 
White in the sun-ray gleaming. 
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From bow to stern the busy crew 
In various toils are vieing ; 

To well-known sign, or loud halloo, 
Obedient prompt replying. 


Now seems the harbour to retire 
(The ship to sea advancing), 

At distance seen tower, dome, and spiré 
Still faint and fainter glancing. 


And now recede the rural bands, 
With hill, and wood, and dingle ; 

And wider still the sea expands, 
And bursting billows mingle. 


Now wider spread the sails to waft 
Us from the port we're leaving ; 
And now the ship’s boat, following aft, 
Stout hands aboard are heaving. 


He leaves the helm, the pilot bluff, 
No more his needful station ; 

And speaks in sailor accents rough 
His parting salutation. 


And those who from the shore had conte 
Thus far for last leave-taking, 

Now quit their lov'd ones—there are some 
’Mong those with hearts half breaking. 


And in the pilot's skiff below 
(O’er the ship’s side descending) 
They take their place, for they must go 
Back to the harbour wending. 


That dark-eyed stripling, who is he, 
From two lone females parting ?— 

He goes, and dares not turn to see 
Their tears so vainly starting. 


He’s gone—but leaning o'er the stern 
That lonely pair are straining 

Their eyes the small boat to discern 
That fast from sight is waning. 


And who are they the boat that watch ?— 
A sister and a mother; 

And he whose last glimpse thus they catch? 
Sole son, and only brother. 


His fate with theirs until this day 
Had been united ever; 

Now first he wends a different way, 
Now first their fortunes sever. 


Then fare thee well, thou Soldier's Son! 
The eye of Heaven be o’er thee ; 

That noble path thou’rt entering on 
Thy father trod before thee. 






Young Soldier! take our heart’s fond sighs; 
Though Fate of home bereft thee, 

Forget not ws, the only ties 
Thy sire in dying left thee! 


Let us contrast with the broad, bluff 
leaves of the oak the light and arrowy 
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foliage of the Asu ( fraxinus excelsior), 
images of manly strength and female 
gracefulness. ‘This tree holds a pro- 
minent place in the Scandinavian my- 
thology, as an allegorical representation 
of the universe. 

The northern Scalds feigned that 
there was a mystic ash called Yg- 
drassil, whose branches spread over 
all the earth. Its leaves were the 
clouds; the branches, the atmosphere ; 
the ash-keys or seeds, the constella- 
tions. It had three vast roots, one 
reaching to heaven, one to the abode 
of the giants, and one to hell, or Nilg- 
heim. And beside the latter root was 
Hvergelmer, or the abyss, wherein 
were Nidhogger, the snake-king, and 
numberless serpents that gnawed con- 
tinually at the roots of the ash; these 
typify the evil principle, and the cor- 
ruptions and vices that injure the 
world. By the side of the root that 
reached to the abode of the frost giants 
was the well of Mimer (i. e., wisdom), 
in which knowledge and understanding 
lay hid; and Mimer drank every 
morning of the dew which fell from 
the leaves of Ygdrassil, i. e., the dew 
that flows over the sky before the sun 
rises. Whenever the All-Father, 
Odin, came to that well he was not 

ermitted to drink till he gave his eye 
in pledge (typifying the descent of the 
sun, Odin’s eye, into the sea). By 
the side of the root, which reached to 
heaven, was the Urdar Fount (the 
fountain of the Past), where stood 
three virgins, named Urd, the Past ; 
Werandi, the Present; and Skulde, 
the Future, who were perpetually 
drawing the water of life to refresh 
the mystic ash, and to keep it in eter- 
nal verdure. ‘Two swans (the sun 
and the moon) were fed on the Urdar 
Fount. In the branches of the Ygdras- 
sil dwelt an eagle (the air) that knew 
many things; and between his eyes 
sat a sparrow-hawk (pure ether) called 
Veder lofner (storm damper). A squir- 
rel (hail, rain, and snow) ran up and 
down the tree to bring intelligence be- 
tween the eagle and the snake-king, 
Nidhogger (expressing the power of 
the evil one in the air, to raise storms, 
&c.), and four stags (the four winds) 
careered among the branches. It 
must be confessed that there is much 
of poetic imagination in this Scandi- 
navian allegory. 
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The heathen Saxons believed that 
the human race sprang from a log of 
ash, which the gods endowed with vi- 
tality. Similar was the idea of the 
Greek Hesiod, the poet of a people so 
unlike the old Saxons; he sang that 
in the Brazen age men were made 
from the ash (a wood well adapted for 
weapons of war).* 

A relic of the ancient veneration for 
the ash still exists in some parts of 
Scotland and the north of England ; 
the peasants, when their children are 
sickly, split young ash trees, and pass 
the patients through the clefts to en- 
sure convalescence, as though they be- 
lieved the ash to be endued with a vital 
principle. 

‘The House of Anhalt, whose princi- 
pality lies in Upper Saxony, has been 
productive of great men — warriors, 
statesmen, literati, &c. George, Prince 
of Anhalt, in the sixteenth century, 
thought it not derogatory to his rank 
to become a Protestant minister, in 
order to preach the doctrines of Lu- 
ther. Wolfgang of Anhalt was ex- 

elled from his territories for his zeal 
in the cause of the Reformation. 
Another prince of this House founded 
an academy of belles-lettres. Leo- 
pold of Anhalt, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, distinguished himself in the field 
of battle in Italy and in the Nether- 
lands, and had the merit of creating 
the Prussian infantry. It were long 
to enumerate the glories of the House 
of Anhalt, which deduces its origin 
from Gomer, son of Japhet, whose 
descendants, migrating from Ascania 
in Bythinia, settled in Germany ; 
hence the princes style themselves also 
Counts of Ascania. Their principal 
stronghold, the Castle of Anhalt in the 
Hartz, was built in the tenth century. 
All that now remains of it is some 
of the vaults. In the midst of these 
relics of Time rises a magnificent ash- 
tree, from whose top streams a white- 
and-red banner; and against the trunk 
of the tree is affixed a tablet, with the 
following fine inscription: — ‘* Amid 
ruins and shady foliage, in memory of 
a noble ancestry and their achieve- 
ments, prowess, and piety, with mourn- 
ing at the evanescence of all earthly 
things, and with joyfulness at the im- 

erishable existence of Justice, Virtue, 

aith, Hope, and Love, posterity lifts 
up its eyes to a higher sphere.” 


* “ Works and Days,” line 144, 
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The poets fabled that Cupid at first 
made his arrows of the ash, but after- 
wards chose the funereal cypress. 
The wood of the ash, combining 
lightness with strength, has always 
been highly esteemed for making war- 
like weapons, such as the spear, the 
lance, and the bow. ‘The spear with 
which Chiron armed his pupil, Achilles, 
was of ash. In its character of a mar- 
tial tree we will accompany it with a 
real soldier-song, sung by German 
troops in the former wars, commemo- 
rating the military renown of Stras- 
burg. But in translating from the 


original we have thought that by the 
alteration of the name of Strasburg 
the ballad became peculiarly applicable 
to the all-engrossing siege of the pre- 
sent day. 


SEBASTOPOL,. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


(* O Strasburg! au Strasburg! 
Du wanderschéne stadt. u.s.w."’) 


Sebastopol! Sebastopol ! 
City of wondrous pride! 

Before thy walls, thou scene of dole, 
Hath many a soldier died. 


The noblest Britain e’er hath sent 
Across the ocean-foam— 

Ah me! what young and loved ones went 
Forth from their father’s home. 


They’re gone—for so "twas need—“‘yet more! 
More for Sebastopol !” 

That cry sounds through the cannon’s roar, 
The drums’ incessant roll. 


The mother pleads and weeps full sore, 
Pleads for her stripling son : 

“‘ Kind Captain! for Heaven's love, restore 
My boy, my only one.” 


“ Alas! nor gold nor gems could buy 
Thy son from out our band ; 

For he must march and, haply, die 
In far Crimean land. 


“Thy prayers avail not, nor the woe 
That fills his true love's soul; 

For he must go to face the fue 
Before Sebastopol.” 


She weeps, she cries, ‘‘ My child farewell ! 
A long farewell to thee: 

From that dread scene, where thousands fell, 
Thou'lt ne'er return to me.” 


As the oak has been termed the 
Forest-Jupiter, so has the Mounrain 
Asu (sorbus aucuparia) been styled 
the Venus of the Woods. With its 
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graceful stem, flexile branches, light 
foliage, and bright red berries, it looks 
like some foreign beauty in an assem- 
bly of our native sylvans. From its 
preference of elevated sites, and from 
the resemblance its leaves bear to those 
of the ash, it has been erroneously 
called ‘*mountain ash,” having no 
affinity with the genus frazinus. 

The mountain ash was revered by 
the Druids, and was held by Celticraces 
as powerful against malevolent spells of 
sorcery. In some places it is called 
quicken (a corruption of witchen tree), 
and in Scotland, rowan, which is said 
to be derived from rune, the alphabet 
of the Scandinavians applied by their 
priests, with some modifications, to 
magical purposes. The peasantry in 
Scotland, the north of England, and 
parts of Wales, used (and, perhaps, 
in remote parts still do) to carry 
a bit of this tree sewed up in their 
clothes to avert baneful spells; and to 
hang a branch in the dairy to foil the 
butter witch. A bough of mountain 
ash that had been carried round the 
Beltane fire was fixed over houses, and 
left until the following summer, to neu- 
tralise the effects of ‘‘ the evil eye.” 

A curious story of the anti-necro- 
mantic qualities of this tree was re- 
lated by old Irish Shannachies, and 
recorded in Keating’s *‘ Ireland.” The 
Tuatha de Dannans, having emi- 
grated from Ireland, dwelt in Attica, 
which was invaded by a fleet and army 
from Syria. The Tuatha de Dannans, 
who were always adepts in magic, 
gave a powerful aid to the Athenians, 
by causing demons to enter into the 
bodies of their soldiers slain in battle, 
and bringing the re-animated dead 
into the field again next day. The 
Syrians, greatly perplexed at finding 
themselves repeatedly opposed by their 
slain antagonists, consulted one of their 
most learned priests, who recommended 
them to set a guard over the next 
battle-field, and to drive a stake of 
mountain ash through the body of 
each man they slew. They followed 
the advice, and each corpse, thus treat. 
ed, at once decomposed and became 
incapable of resuscitation. The Syrians 
then gained the advantage; and the 
Tuatha de Dannans fled to Lochlin. 
This wild legend reminds us of the well. 
known story of the Hungarian vam. 
pires, whose malpractices were check- 
ed by driving a stake through the 
corpses which, on being exhumed, had 
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betrayed tokens of vampirism. From 
superstitions such as these must have 
originated the barbarous, and now ob- 
solete, custom of putting a stake 
through the corpse of a suicide, as 
one whom it might be feared would 
not rest within an unhallowed grave. 

Here are the handsome leaves of 
that fine tree, the Puane (platanus 
Orientalis). The true Oriental plane 
is, we believe, becoming scarce in 
Great Britain, being in great measure 
supplanted by the American plane. 

‘he true plane grows to an enor- 
mous size in southern countries. Pliny 
mentions one, in Lycia, so large that 
the hollow in its trunk formed a kind 
of cave, eighty feet in circumference, 
in which Lucinius Mutianus, governor 
of the province, entertained eighteen 
guests, who sat commodiously on 
benches placed all round. 

The same author says, that the plane 
was first brought over the Ionian Sea 
into the Island of Diomede (now Pe- 
lagosta) as a monument of that hero; 
thence it passed into Sicily and Italy, 
where it was so much valued for the 
shdde it afforded, that it was even irri- 

ated with wine. 

The Greeks planted it round the 
Portico at Athens, and consecrated it 
to Genius and intellectual pleasures. 
Theocritus, in his 2nd Idyl, celebrates 
it as the favourite tree of the beauti- 
ful Helen. 

In Georgia and Persia the plane 
was held sacred, and votive offerings 
were hung upon it. 

Elian relates, that Xerxes happened, 
when on a march, to meet with a mag- 
nificent plane. He looked upon it 
with admiring eyes, ordered his men 
to halt and pitch his tent beneath its 
shade, and passed whole days, and a 
put part of many nights, in gazing 

ondly upon it, and indulging in silent 
reveries. 


He even suspended costly 
ornaments, as gifts of love, upon its 


branches. It was with the greatest 
reluctance that he at length tore him- 
self from the spot to proceed on 
his way, and even then he left behind 
him one of his attendants to watch 
over the beloved tree. ‘This strongly 
marked affection could have been nel- 
ther the admiration of a naturalist 
nor the superstition of an idolater, 
but a feeling more pathetic, which 
touched the heart of the proud Persian 
king. ‘There was something in the 
appearance of that plane that revived 
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some tender remembrance of former 
days, some affecting incident of his 
youth. How profound it must have 
been, when the association could so 
forcibly agitate a despot so selfish and 
so ambitious as Xerxes ! 

As a tribute to those mighty but 
gentle genii, the powers of reminiscence, 
who seldom visit us without bringing 
some tearful regrets in their train, we 


will dedicate to the plane tree a strain 
of 


RETROSPECT. 


M, E. M. 


Scenes were bright around me 
In my summer's prime ; 
Hope’s glad wreaths had crown’d me 
In that sunny time. 
Skies were blue above me, 
Earth with flowers was gay ; 
There were hearts to love me, 
Lips kind words to say. 


Oh! my happy leisure, 
In those days of old, 
When Time’s glass could measure 
Hours with sands of gold. 
Hours—I spent them straying 
E’en as zephyrs free, 
With the cowslips playing 
On the verdant lea ; 


Loitering on the mountains, 
Mid the purple heath ; 
Seeking hidden fountains 
Mossy stones beneath ; 
Gazing on a ruin 
Grand, though rent and gray, 
Where wild flowers were strewing 
Beauties o'er decay ; 


On a rough root seated 
Deep in forest-nook, 
Poring, fancy-cheated, 
O’er a favourite brook. 
List’ning to the whisper 
Of the twilight sea, 
When it breath’d, sweet Hesper ! 
Welcomings to thee. 


But I priz’d not duly 
All that then was mine: 
Felt not warmly, truly, 
Bliss as gift divine. 
Then half pleased, half doubting, 
Look’d I on my joys, 
Like a child that’s pouting 
Orer his heap of toys. 


While I own’d the splendour 
I blam’d the heat of noon ; 

I thought too cold the tender 
Light of crescent moon. 
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Flowers e’en while enchanting 
With their tints mine eye, 

Ah! I chid them, wanting 
Roses’ fragrancy. 


Larks I watch’d upspringing 
Past each fleecy cloud, 
And confess’d their singing 
“ Sweet—but oft too loud.” 
Yea! how much of treasure 
Froward heart makes void— 
Yea! how much pure pleasure 
Leaving un-enjoy’d. 


Thou, my soul insensate ! 

Dost thou seek at last 
Somewhat to compensate 

For the wasted Past ? 
Give me back the dullest 

Of sweet hours that were ; 
Now of joy the fullest 

Freight ’twould seem to bear. 


Give me from the frailest 
Of youth’s fading bowers 
One—but one—the palest 
Of those former flowers ; 
Grateful on my bosom 
I the boon would lay ; 
Priz’d like richest blossom 
Of the Rose’s spray. 


Echo! bring but near me 
By-gone Music’s strain ; 
Faintest note would cheer me, 

Wafted here again. 
Slightest word once spoken 

By Love's gentle voice 
Give, to bid this broken 

Heart once more rejoice. 


Had my wayward spirit 
Known its former bliss, 

’T would not now inherit 
Grief so deep as this— 

Grief for hopes neglected, 
Garlands flung to waste, 

Proffer’d good rejected, 
Fruits I scarce would taste. 


Drooping flowers recover 
In soft summer rain— 
Winter's tears weep over 
Perish’d bloom in vain. 
Vainly comes Repentance, 
When Time blots the date: 
O the bitter sentence 
In these words, ‘‘ Too late !” 


This fine tree, the Cuestnot ( fagus 
castanea), admirable for its beautiful 
form, and estimable for its esculent 
fruit, was brought by Tiberius Cesar 
from Sardis, in Lybia, to Italy ; thence 
it passed into France and England. 
Its appellation castanea is from Cas- 
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tanis, a city of Thessaly, round which 
it grew abundantly. ‘The name is 
still preserved in various European 
languages —castagno in Italian, cha- 
taigne in French, castanienbaum in 
German, &e, 

Some of the largest trees in the 
world are of this species. There is 
one on Mount Etna whose circumfe- 
rence at the ground is eighteen feet; 
and within the hollow trunk is a hut 
for drying and storing the nuts. It is 
called Ii Castagno de cento Cavelli 
(the chestnut of a hundred horse), on 
account of a tradition that a Queen 
of Spain, with a hundred mounted at- 
tendants, once found shelter beneath 
its branches from a storm. 

Near the ruins of Bradgate Palace, 
once the residence of Lady Jane 
Grey's family, is a group of stately 
chestnuts, growing there since the time 
of Edward I. Their branches must 
have often given their shade to that 
lovely, wise, and pious young girl, the 
martyred Lady Jane. 

Whenever we see at a little distance 
a large Horse Cuestyut (e@sculus 
hippo-castanea) in full beauty, decked 
with its erect, stately, fair flower- 
spikes, it looks to us as though thickly 
studded with wax candles for some 
floral festival. This tree was not 
known in England till the seventeenth 
century. Itis a native of the northern 
parts of Asia. The Turks grind its 
bitter nuts into powder to give to 
horses whose wind is injured. Hence 
the popular name. 

Here is a branch of the dignified 
Exo (ulmus campestris), with its fur- 
rowed and pointed leaves. Its green 
flowers have a pleasant smell, like vio- 
lets, in warm seasons. 

According to the poets, when Or- 
pheus, on losing his beloved Euridyce, 
sang her loss to the accompaniment of 
his lyre, a wood of elms, called into 
being by the sweet sounds, sprang up 
all round him. 

It was a funereal tree among the 
ancients, who planted it round tombs. 
In France, too, it was a custom, de- 
rived from antiquity, to plant it in 
churchyards. 

Most of the elms in St. James’s 
Park, London, were planted by Charles 
II. But there is one elm near the en- 
trance of the passage leading to Spring 
Gardens, which is of older date, having 
been planted by the Duke of Glouces~ 
ter, brother of Charles I. When that 
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ill-fated monarch was proceeding to 
the scaffold, he recognised the tree, 
and pointed it out to Bishop Juxon. 
In that sad, nay, awful moment, what 
a remembrance of youth, happiness, 
and power, all humbled to the dust, 
must have flashed upon his mind; yet 
conquered by Christian resignation, 
for he spoke firmly and calmly of the 
familiar tree and its touching associa- 
tions. 

Near Gisors, in Normandy, was an 
old historic elm, which had been the 
scene of many royal conferences. Be- 
neath its canopy Henry II. of Eng- 
land and Philip Augustus of France 
conferred together concerning the de- 
bated restoration of the dower of 
Margaret, sister of Philip, betrothed to 
Prince Henry of England, then lately 
deceased (1183). Again, in 1187, the 
two kings, who had been at variance, 
met beneath the old elm, and were re- 
conciled. Afterwards they quarelled 
— touching the personal interests 
of the Count de Toulouse, a relative 
of Philip, though the two kings had 
joined the Crusades, and were pledged 
not to bear arms against each other. 
They met, however, once more (in 
September, 1188), beneath the cele- 
brated elm, but no agreement was ef- 
fected. Some insult was offered by the 
knights of Henry to those attendant on 
Philip; and the latter, in a rage, 
swore that the desecrated tree should 
never more witness the meeting of mo- 
narchs, and felled it to the ground. 

In France, before the Revolution, 
the elm was an especial rural favourite. 
In every hamlet there was some old and 
beloved one, beneath whose shade the 
young danced and wooed, and the old 
conversed together; and on whose 
boughs were hung the votive tributes 
of the religious to the patron saint of 
the place. Gresset* has left some 
simple lines on the subject of such a 
time-honoured tree, which we essay to 
translate :— 


THE VILLAGE ELM. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GRESSET. 
( ** Feuillage antique et venerable, 
Temple des bergers de ce lieu.”’) 
Ancient and venerable tree! 
Fane of the peaceful shepherds here, 
Fair Elm, of virtuous poverty 
The monument for many a year! 
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Upon thy bark the hamlet’s race 
Their grandsires’ loves recorded trace. 
O thou that through two centuries past 
Didst o’er the swains thy shelter cast, 
And still dost canopy to-day 
Their lightsome dance, their featful play, 
Tell, from thy tender youth till now, 
In this thy green old age, hast thou 
Fer seen their simple manners changed ? 
Seen their true soul’s firm faith estrang’d? 
No! Innocence with light divine, 

And nature these pure hearts among 
Unaltered still as brightly shine 

As when thou wert a sapling young : 
And to preserve the memory 
Of those long dead who planted thee, 
Thou bidst us in their children view 
Their faithful type, their record true. 


‘ Live, ancient tree, and flourish long ; 
Flourish o’er time and tempests strong : 
Live while these scenes endure, till spring 
Shall yield its last sweet blossoming. 

To stately oak and cedar yield 

Their claim rich palaces to build. 
Beneath a gilded roof to dwell 

Proud self-styled wisdom loveth well ; 
But thy kind boughs with shelter bless 
Meek worth and modest happiness.” 


The bark of the Lime Tree, or 
Lixpen (tilia Europea), furnished the 
Romans with tablets to write on. This 
was the bark called liber, whence a 
book, in Latin, is called liber. Strips 
of this bark also bound the garlands of 
the ancients. It now furnishes our 
gardens with their basst matting. 

A tale of classic fabulists relates 
that Philyra, a nymph beloved by 
Saturn, became the mother of Chiron, 
the Centaur. Shocked at the unna- 
tural appearance of her offspring, she 
implored the pity of the gods, and 
they changed her into a lime -tree. 
This tree was, among the ancients, an 
emblem of conjugal fidelity, because 
Baucis, the loving wife of Philemon, 
was changed into one by Jupiter and 
Mercury, as we have before observed. 

A lime of extraordinary size, which 
grew near the house of the ancestors 
of Linneus, gave the family name of 
Linné (in Swedish the linden, or lime), 
Latinised into Linneus. In England 
this tree was formerly called the line- 
tree. 

In the market-place of Freyburg, in 
Switzerland, stands a venerable lime, 
a memorial of the famous battle of 


* Born at Amiens, 1709; became a member of the French Academy; died at his native 


place, 1777. 


{ Properly last, from a Russian word ; it is largely exported from Russia. 
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Morat (June, 1476), between the 
Swiss and the invading Burgundians 
and the haughty Duke Charles the 
Bold, in which the latter was most 
signally defeated. A young soldier of 
Freyburg was anxious to be the first to 
announce the triumph of the Swiss. 
He ran all the way (a distance of about 
ten miles) with such speed, that when 
he reached the market-place he was 
just able to exclaim— “Victory !” 
when he dropped, and expired of fa- 
tigue. A sprig of lime-tree, which he 
carried, was taken from his dead hand, 
and planted on the spot, where it still 
stands. The trunk is now twenty feet 
in diameter, the branches are thick 
and wide-spreading, butmuch decayed, 
though still bearing leaves. In order 
to preserve the tree as much as possible, 
the boughs are supported on stone 
pillars. 

On the Mall at Utrecht are eight 
rows of limes, which were spared by 
the troops of Louis XIV., when they 
took that city, and destroyed every- 
thing else save those trees. 

The lime was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1591, by Spellman, the paper- 
maker, at the first paper-mills, at 
Dartford, where his trees are (or at 
least were very recently, if not still) 
extant and flourishing. 

The lime is a great favourite with 
us. Its stature is so stately that it 
rises like a pyramid of foliage; its 
green blossoms are so ornamental, and 
so much loved by the bees, and its 
springtide verdure is so bright, yet 
so tender, that it always looked to us 
like the true tint of Hope’s waving 
robe. Let us, then, appropriate to it 
a hopeful strain :— 


THE MIRROR OF HOPE. 
M. E. M, 


Amid the desert’s rugged scene, 

Delusive Hope! why dost thou stand, 
Displaying thus with smiling mien 

A mystic mirror in thine hand ? 
Alas! my sinking heart to mock 

The gleaming crystal cheats mine eyes, 
Casting on barren sand and rock 

The light, the tints of paradise. 


Reflected in the glass I see 
Bare rocks with moss and flow’rets gay ; 
Young leaves bedeck the blighted tree, 
And ‘mid the sands a streamlet’s play— 
But false are flower, and stream, and leaf; 
I look around—the vision’s o’er— 
Cease, cruel Hope! to sport with grief; 
Thy magic shall deceive no more. 
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I snatch thy mirror—break it—strew 
The scatter’d relics far and near— 
But see! full many a vivid hue, 
And gleam and ray are sparkling here. 
O’er all the wilderness they beam, 
The shiver’d crystal’s atoms bright, 
And make the illumin’d landscape seem 
Refulgent with a wondrous light. 


Like earth-born stars here glittering keen, 
Like fragments of a rainbow there— 
Like jewels dropt by elfin queen, 
Like fountain’s spray, like dew-drops fair, 
The shattered mirror multiplies 
Its vainly-broken fairy spell. 
O Hope! in thee what magic lies ! 
Thy power is indestructible ! 


The tall straight Poptar ( populus 
alba), too formal where there are 
many together, gives, when judicious- 
ly introduced, as in the clump which 
we can see from this, a pleasing va- 
riety to a wood. Look at the leaves 
on this spray of poplar; they are of a 
full-coloured green above, and are 
nearly white beneath. The classic 
poets say that the leaves were origi- 
nally of an uniform hue, but changed 
when Hercules went down to Tartarus 
+- brine up Cerberus, at the desire of 
us Or *.. downward course 
he pulica u..acues of the poplar that 
grew by the river Acheron, and made 
a wreath to keep his head cool. The 
outside of the leaves were darkened by 
the smoke of Tartarus, and the inside 
bleached by the heat of the hero’s 
temples. ‘lo him the poplar was de- 
dicated, because having slain a robber 
who harboured in a cave on Mount 
Aventine, the victor crowned himself 
from the poplars which grew round 
the den ; hence Virgil (Georgica, lib. 
ii.), speaking of the poplar, says— 


“ Herculee arbos umbrosa corone.” 


The poplar has been from early times 
esteemed the tree of the people, or po- 


p(u)lar tree. So it was considered 
among the Romans, and was planted as 
the tree of liberty during the time of the 
Republic, as it was in France during 
the first Revolution, when it was set 
up in the streets, and crowned with 
the cap of liberty. The French name 
peuplier is cognate with peuple, the 
people ; as in Latin populus is the peo- 
ple, and a poplar. Perhaps the origin 
of this appropriation might have been 
the dedication of the tree to Hercules, 
who was a great antagonist of tyrants, 
and a reformer of abuses; yet he was 
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himself, for a time, under the com- 
mand of Eurysthenes, as great a des- 
pot, and as full of caprices as his ma- 
jesty the people in his wildest and 
freest mood. 

The Aspen (populus tremula) is 
said by tradition to have furnished the 
wood for our Lord’s cross; wherefore 
the leaves have never since been able 
to rest ; but are always quivering and 
whispering, as though with grief and 
dismay. 

It has been observed that Virgil 
showed his skill as a naturalist when 
he selected the Begecu (fagus sylvati- 
ca) to shelter his reclining swain ;* for 


no tree forms a more complete roof of 


verdure. Its beauty and its shade 
have made it a poet's tree. Near Bin- 
field, in the precincts of Windsor Fo. 
rest, stands the now old and shattered 
beech at whose foot Pope loved to 
bask, and beneath which many of his 
early poems were written. Lady 
Gower caused the words, “* Here Pope 
sang,” to be carved upon its trunk. 
At Stoke Pogis is Gray’s favourite 
beech, of which he says in one of his 
letters that he used “to squat at its 
foot, and grow to the trunk for a 
whole morning.” He alludes to it in 


his “‘ Elegy "— 


“ There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its oid fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by.”’ 


Waller’s beech is still shown at 
Penshurst, where he sang of his fair 
but scornful Sacharissa. 

On the borders of Lake Weter, in 
Sweden, stands a remarkable beech, 
called, “‘The Twelve Apostles,” be- 
cause it originally divided into twelve 
stems; one of which, however, was 
felled by a zealous peasant, who said 
that “the traitor Judas should have 
no part with his brethren.” He might 
have let it stand in honour of St. Mat- 
thias, who filled up the vacant place 
of Judas. ‘This beech bears names 
inscribed by royal hands. Here is the 
name of Hedwiga Eleonora of Hol- 
stein, Queen of Charles X. of Swe- 
den, the wedded wife of but six short 
years, who during the frequent wars 
of her brave young husband came 
sometimes to this quiet scene to re- 
create her anxious thoughts. Here, 
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too, is the incised autograph of her 
son, Charles XI., whose kingdom 
flourished during his mother’s regen. 
cy, who, like his father, warred suc. 
cessfully with the Danes, and, like 
him,t died early. Here, too, a visitor 
to this tree, to dream perhaps beneath 
its shade of military glory, came the 
redoubtable warrior Charles XIL., 
and liere he has added his name to 
those of his father, grandfather, and 
grandmother. 

At the Pythian games, in honour of 
Apollo’s conquest over the great serpent 
Python, the prize for the victor in 
running, chariot-racing, quoit-throw- 
ing, wrestling, boxing, fighting in 
armour, &c., was originally given in 
gold and silver; but subsequently a 
more romantic spirit predominated, and 
the prize awarded was a beechen crown. 
At first the contest was merely musical 
and poetical, and the prize was given 
to him who best sang the praises of 
Apollo, accompanying himself on the 
lyre; a far more pleasing competition 
than the violent exercises afterwards 
introduced. Hesiod, the celebrated 
Hesiod himself, was rejected as a com- 
petitor because he could not play upon 
the lyre, an indispensable qualification. 
The sacrifices offered at the Pythian 
games- were of unusual magnificence. 
For those prepared by Acastus the Ar- 
gonaut and King of ‘Lhessaly, he com- 
manded all his cities to fatten a certain 
number of oxen, sheep, and swine ; 
and proposed a crown of gold for the 
citizen who should produce the fattest 
ox, to head the procession of the 
victims ; and this is the earliest * cattle 
show ” of which we have read. 

Of old the beech was venerated next 
to the oak, as its mast, or nuts, fur- 
nished food for man, as well as the 
acorns. In these better times we aban- 
don both to our pigs, whose salted 
flesh has, according to Verstegan, de- 
rived its Saxon name bacon, trom the 
beech mast on which our ancestors 
fattened their hogs— bucor, beechen 
(buch, a beech). But beech has also 
an etymology connected with a much 
nobler class of beings than the actual 
swinish multitude —i.e., the literati. 
Its smooth, easily-cut bark renders it 
suitable for writing tablets. Hence our 
word book is from the German buch, 


* Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi. 
t Charles X. died 1660, aged thirty-seven ; Charles XI. died 1697, aged forty-two. 
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a beech ; and in German, a letter of 
the alphabet is buchstab, literally a 
beech.staff. 

Laurence Coster when walking * in 
a wood near Haerlem, amused himself 
by cutting words on the bark of a 
beech ; he then filled up the hollows of 
the words with dust, and took off the 
impression on a moistened sheet of 
por. With the help of his son-in- 
aw he improved on his experiment, 
and invented printer’s ink ; whence he is 
considered by the Dutch as the inven- 
tor of printing. 

Let us permit an ancient Italian 
poet to inscribe his axioms on the in- 
viting trunk of this literary tree: — 


ATTRIBUTES OF VIRTUE, 
FROM THE OLD ITALIAN OF FOLGORE DI 8AN 
GEMIGNANO, A.D. 1260. 
(** Fior di virta si e zentil corazo,” &c.) 


The flower of virtue is a noble heart: 
The fruit of virtue, honour, firm, unbent ; 
Vessel of virtue, thou, proud valour, art ; 
The name of virtue, is ‘a man content ;” 
And virtue’s face is modesty’s bright hue : 
And virtue’s mirror, no offence to see ; 
And virtue’s love is service prompt and true ; 
And virtue’s gift is fair posterity : 
And virtue’s throne is wisdom’s seat sublime ; 
And virtue’s arm is welcome, warm and 
free ; 
And virtue's sense, love triumphing o’er 
time ; 
And virtue’s work, unwav’ring loyalty : 
And virtue’s power, patience enduring still ; 
And virtue’s sum is rendering good for ill. 


The common Marte (acer campes- 
tre), of more shrub-like growth than 
other forest trees, is much esteemed by 
turners; the ‘*treen” (tree-en) cups 
and trenchers of our forefathers were 


generally made from its wood. Virgil 
represents Evander, the old Arcadian 
prince and emigrant, who received 
/Eneas hospitably in Italy, as seated 
on a oan throne, solio acerno— 
(Eneid viii.) 

Our Sycamore (acer major, or acer 
oo platanus), with its handsome, 
obed leaves, isa kinsman of the maple. 
The sycamore of Scripture is a diffe- 
rent tree, having a fruit like the fig, 
and a leat like the mulberry, whence 
its name, from the Greek words sukos, 
fig, and moros mulberry. Its wood 
was esteemed for mummy cases. 

This spray of Yew (tarus baccata), 
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with its dark, slender, formal leaves, 
reminds us of a mourning plume, and 
well beseems a funereal tree. Being 
evergreen, it was planted in church- 
yards as a symbol of eternity and im- 
mortality. It was brought into fashion 
in England by Evelyn, to supersede 
the cypress. 

The longevity of the yew is extraor- 
dinary. There is one on the road from 
Lake Maggiore to Milan, said to be co- 
eval with aie Cesar. It was wound- 
ed by Francis I. (of France) in his 
fury at the loss of the battle of 
Pavia. 

When Napoleon I. was making the 
famous road from the Simplon, he 
caused the road to be turned, in order 
to spare this tree, which stood in the 
route as originally planned; in which 
the Emperor showed a better taste and 
feeling than the King. 

A yew is recorded by de Candolles 
of Geneva, to have lived over 2580 
years. 

At the famous Ankerwyke yew, still 
extant, was the meeting place of Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn, when the 
fickle monarch poured his professions 
of love into her ear. 

Under a yew at Cruxton Castle, 
Mary Queen of Scots consented, in an 
evil hour, to wed with Darnley; and 
in memory of the circumstance she 
caused a yew to be stamped on some of 
her coins. Poor Queen Mary’s tree is 
dead, but a yew raised from one of its 
scions is living in the Botanic Gardens 
in Glasgow. 

As a funereal tree we will append 
to it a few stanzas in harmony with its 
character :— 


IN MEMORIAM Y. M. 


M E, M. 


Thou art gone! thou art gone! 
Young, lov’d, and good, and brave! 
The eastern sun shines warmly on 
Thine honour'd early grave ; 
There, where thy war-worn comrades bore 
thee, 
While deep-voic’d bugles wail'd before thee, 
The farewell volley thunder’d o’er thee— 
A soldier’s rites were thine. 
Yet more—upon thy sword-cross’d bier 
From manhood’s eye fast rain’d the tear ; 
Yea, Valour’s self wept sore to see 
How soon the cypress bough for thee 
Should round the laurel twine. 


* In 1420, 
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Thou art dead! thou art dead! 
Yet doth thy mem’ry live 
Sweet as the odours lightly shed 
That wither’d roses give. 
For thee shall no dark tears be streaming, 
But pure, calm, bright—as best beseeming 
Thy dear remembrance, star-like beaming, 
All cloudless and serene. 
So hast thou liv’d, and so hast died; 
We think of thee with grief and pride— 
Pride, that thy name and blood was ours, 
Grief, that thy days like gather’d flowers 
So briefly fair have been. 





Thou'rt lying lone and low : 
Not where thy kindred lie : 
Not where our native shamrocks grow 
Green beneath Erin’s sky. 
But thou canst rest as calmly, sleeping 
With Asia’s violets round thee peeping, 
Where Bosphorus, in sun-light leaping, 
Laves Anatoli’s shore. 
Peace to thine ashes! Joy to thee, 
Spirit ! from mortal coil set free! 
Go! meet thy sainted mother’s love 
In those eternal realms above, 
Where death is known no more. 


Do you not like the resinous scent 
of the young cones that rise among 
the stiff, narrow, blue-green leaves of 
this branch of Pine? (pinus sylves- 
tris). It pleased the ancients so well, 
that they extracted the turpentine 
from it to strengthen their wine (a 
strange flavour it must have had) ; 
hence the pine-cone was used in the 
rites of Bacchus, and was placed on 
the end of the thyrsus, 

This tree was sacred to Pluto, as an 
emblem of death ; because when once 
cut down it does not shoot up again 
from the roots like other trees. 

It was also sacred to Ceres, because 
she used its branches for torches when 
she was wandering night and day in 
search of her daughter Proserpine. And 
it was the peculiar tree of those hirsute 
rural deities, Pan and the Fauns, be- 
cause its peculiar foliage bears some 
resemblance to goats’ hair. 

The poets sang that the nymph 
Pithys was beloved by both Pan and 
Boreas ; but she slighted the latter for 
the former; and the rude Wind-God 
dashed her against a rock, and man- 
gled her so cruelly, that Pan in com. 
passion changed her into a pine—a 
tale which is but a play upon. words, 
the name of the nymph signifying in 
Greek a pine. 

Branches of this tree wreathed the 
brows of Cybele, in memory of her 





favourite Atys, whom she turned, in a 
fit of jealousy, into a pine. 

In the Isthmian games, celebrated 
at Corinth in honour of Neptune, the 
prize was at first a garland of pine, 
then a wreath of dry parsley was sub- 
stituted; but subsequently the pine 
was resumed. 


THE FALLEN PINE. 
FROM THE GREEK OF ZELOTUS 


ExAasOnv em yn7 aveuw mutus—x. 7. A, 


What me, the wind-struck—me, the prostrate 
Pine! 

Me woulds’t thou send as ship to tempt the 
brine ? 

How could I brave at sea the tempest’s roar, 

Who thus had suffer’d wreck on land before ? 


The congener of the pine, the Larcu 
(pinus lariz) is more beautiful and 
graceful than the former. The Ro- 
mans became acquainted with the larch 
during their wars in Germany, and 
introduced it into Italy, where its tim- 
ber was much esteemed for strength 
and durability. On old larches in 
northern countries grows a valuable 
fungus, which is given medicinally in 
intermitting fevers. It is saponaceous, 
and used as soap by the Siberian wo- 
men, The ‘Tungusians draw from it a 
deep red dye. 

The Fir (pinus picea) is used in 
those Roman Catholic countries where 
the palm does not grow, as a substi- 
tute for that Oriental tree, in the 
commemoration of Palm-Sunday. In 
Germany it is used for the favourite 
*¢ Christmas Trees,” bright with tapers 
and rich with gifts. From its verdure 
in all seasons it is an emblem of faith- 
fulness. 

THE FIR TREE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


(“0 Tannen baum, O Tannen baum ! 
Wie treu sind deine Blatter !"") 


O friendly Fir, O changeless tree! 
Thy leaves are faithful ever: 
They live as fresh in winter’s snow 
As e’en in summer’s warmest glow. 
Green fir tree! type of constancy, 
When fades thy verdure ?—never ! 


O friendly Fir, O changeless tree, 
I’ve lov'd thee long and dearly ; 
How oft on merry Christmas night 
When thou wert wreath’d, and gay, and 
bright, 
I've gaz’d with joyous eyes on thee, 
And hail’d thee so sincerely ! 
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O friendly Fir, O changeless tree ! 
Thy leaves can teach us truly, 
That hope and constancy impart 
Strength, peace, and soothing to the heart, 
Whate’er the hour, the season be— 
Learn we the lesson duly. 


the shining, but 
prickly leaves of the hardy Hotty 
(ilex aquisslium). Though this is 
with us a religious tree, from its con- 
nexion with Christmas and the new 
ear, its association with that season 
is older than Christianity. ‘The an- 
cient Romans considered it an aus- 
picious tree, and sent sprigs of it with 
gifts, on the first day of the year, as 
symbolic of good-will. The origin of 
this custom is said to have been, that 
Tatius, the Sabine king, received as 
good augury on New Year’s Day, a 
resent of holly boughs cut in the 
orest of the goddess Strenia, whose 
name comes from the obsolete word 
strenus, signifying good and happy; 
and Tatius decreed that thenceforward 
that prickly tree should be dedicated 
to the new year, and accounted pro- 
pitious. The temple of Strenia was 
near the Via Sacra, and from her 
name was formed Stren, new year’s 
gifts, which the French wrote estren- 
nes, and now etrennes. 

The Romans dedicated the new 
year to Janus, the two-faced god, 
A back to the past, and forward 
to the future. They sacrificed to him 
in new robes, whence the custom still 
existing of putting on something new 
on the first day of the year. They 
wished each other prosperity,* and 
avoided the utterance of words of evil 
augury. They did not, however, spend 
the festival in idleness, but worked a 
little at their usual business, that they 
might not be without occupation all 
the year. After the fall of paganism 
the new year's festivities were permit- 
ted to be retained, on the condition 
that all idolatrous observances should 
be abolished, that the feasts should be 
conducted with propriety, and the gifts 
should be considered only as tokens of 
mutual kindness. The holly and other 
evergreens were allowed to decorate 
the churches and houses as emblems 
of immortality. The etymology of 
holly is “holy,” from its use in 
churches. Its name in German, Swe- 
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dish, and Danish is ‘ Christ dorn,” 
i.e., Christmas thorn. 

Evelyn had at Sayes Court, near 
Deptford, a magnificent hedge of holly, 
four hundred feet long, nine feet high, 
and two feet thick—and of this fine 
fence he was extremely fond. When 
that “splendid savage” Czar, Peter 
the Great, occupied Sayes Court by 
favour of the owner, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty amused himself every morning 
in trundling a barrow through and 
through the hedge, and thus destroyed 
its beauty, to poor Evelyn’s grief and 
dismay. 

The armed and shining holly, with 
its bright red berries, is the handsome 
cognisance of the Clan Drummond. 

As the holly is an “ anniversary 
tree,” we will connect with it a com- 
memorative strain 


ON AN ANNIVERSARY. 
M, E. M. 


With rolling seasons yet once more returned, 

O well-remembered night! belov’d and 
mourn’d, 

All hail to thee! though at thy coming now 

I feel a weight press on my pallid brow: 

All hail! though former joy and present pain 

Thou brings’t to mingle in my aching brain. 


Long time is past since fled the night that 
bears 

Same date as thine, except, alas! in years. 

That night we met—it boots not who to say ; 

We met who soon were sever’d—far away— 

We met—these words are mockery to the 
heart, 

When those who meet are destin’d but to 
part. 


That night we met in spacious crowded hall, 

Illumin’d bright for joyous festival ; 

How little did I deem those hours of mirth 

Should give to long and sad remembrance 
birth ; 

That the blithe strain to which we dane’d 
the maze 

Should echo like a dirge in future days. 


That night now stands a monument of years, 

Where rests the mourner’s eye suffused with 
tears ; 

An era whence to mark each after-date: 

A point of Time sad thoughts commemo- 
rate — 

The natal night of feelings that will last 

Till with the heart that holds them life be 
past. 


* “ At cur leta tuis dicuntur verbis Calendis : 
Et damus alternas accipimusque preces.”—-Ovip, Fast, 
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I could not brook that now the voice of glee 

Should ever mar these lonely hours for me : 

No! be they hallow’d all to musings deep 

On hopes departed, which "twere vain to 
weep— 

To weep !—alas! could tears lost bliss re- 
store, 


Mine long ere this had smil’d on me once 
more. 


There is a strain of music soft and low ; 

We knew it well, and lov'd it, long ago: 
The silence of my solitude to break 

I bid it now like mem’ry’s voice awake— 
The farewell song of youth’s fair visions fled, 
The annual Requiem chanted o'er the dead. 


How graceful is the feathery spray 
of the light and feathery Bircn (be- 
inla alba), whose silvery stem 
glints so cheerfully among the darker 
trunks of her sylvan sisters. The tree 
is, like the beech, fit for making tab- 
lets: its bark, tenaceous, though flex- 
ible, is easily split into lamine ; and 
was, therefore, used by the Romans 
for writing upon. Pliny says that 
books of philosophy and religion, writ- 
ten upon birch bark, were discovered 
in full preservation in the tomb of 
Numa Pompilius, four hundred years 
after his death. 

Branches of the birch wreathed the 
fasces carried by the Roman lictors be- 
fore their rulers. 

The sap of the birch tree, drawn by 
skilful incisions, boiled, sweetened, 
and fermented, makes a pleasant 
wine. Formerly it was accounted 
amongst the necessary accomplishments 
of a country parson’s wife, that she 
should be able to “ carve and make 
birch wine.” When the Russians be- 
sieged Hamburg, in 1814, they de- 
stroyed all the birch-trees in the 
neighbourhood, by draining off the 
sap in a rough manner, to make a be- 
veraye. 

In Scotland, where the ‘ bonnie 
birken tree” forms such a beautiful 
feature in the landscape, it is adopted 
as the badge of the Clan Buchanan. 
The Clan Chisholm bears for its cog- 
nisance the Atprer, which some na- 
turalists class with the beech as a be- 
tula ; but others separate it, and term 
it alnus. 

In days more romantic than these, 
lovers used to inscribe records of their 
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feelings on the trunk of the birch. 
Let us, then, carve upon it an old. 
world song of love :— 


THE LOVER'S LAY. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


(* Contentamientos de Amor, 
Que tan cansados legays,” &c. ) 
Sweet joys, sweet hopes, the balm of Lova, 
That come with footsteps slow ; 
Ah! why so transient will ye prove ? 
Why come so soon to go? 


Long, long desir’d ye come at last 
To rest within my heart ; 

But at the dawn ye rise in haste, 
Like travellers, and depart. 


Those guests, though pleasant, I condemn, 
That only come to show 

How much my loss in losing them, 
To leave me deeper woe. 


And though scant welcomings I pay!” 
To joys so brief and vain, 

They go not discontent away, 
For they return again. 


Beside yon quiet pool a large old 
Wi.o0w (salir) casts down its long 
pendulous branches to kiss the unruf- 
fled waters. 

There is a tradition in Ireland, that 
a young man, who was very ill of epi- 
lepsy, wished exceedingly for apples, 
having dreamt that they would cure 
him. The fruit, however, could not be 
procured, even the blossoms had not 
appeared, so early was it in the year. 
St. Kevin,* the patron saint of Glenda- 
lough, celebrated in Moore's Ireland, 
commencing — 

** By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o'er,” 

was informed of the invalid’s case, and 
immediately caused a kind of yellow 
apple to grow on a willow; of these 
the sick man ate, and recovered. In 
memory of this circumstance, a cer- 
tain kind of willow is said to bear a yel- 
low fruit, called ** St. Kevin’s Apples,” 
much esteemed for medicinal virtues, 
but not for good flavour. This willow 
we supposed to be the round-leaved 
willow, or salix caprea, whose catkins 
are ovate, and of a bright yellow. 

A still more curious story of a willow 
is told by Irish shannachies. A king 


* St. Kevin, born at the end of the fifth century, of a noble family in the country of 
the O’Tooles, founded a Monastery at Glendalough, about the middle of the sixth century. 
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of Leinster, named Mayne, but popu- 
larly called Lowra Longseach, had ears 
like a horse. To conceal his deformity 
from the knowledge of his subjects, 
he allowed himself to be shaved and 
shorn but once a-year, and then put 
the barber to death. Happening, how- 
ever, at one time to employ the only 
child of a poor widow, he was prevail- 
ed on, by her tears and entreaties, to 
let her son live, but he bound the 
young man by a solemn oath never to 
reveal the king’s secret to any human 
being. ‘The poor barber was so much 
oppressed by the weight of the royal 
mystery, that he fell dangerously ill; 
and his mother brought a celebrated 
Druid to see him. The sage perceived 
that it was the burden of something 
undisclosed which affected him, and he 
advised the invalid to go to a place 
where cross-roads met, then turn to 
the nearest tree on his right hand, sa- 
lute it, and whisper the secret to it. 
The barber did as he was desired ; and 
the tree, which he made his confidant, 
happened to be a large willow, from 
whose shade he returned home restored 
to perfect health. It happened that 
Craftiny, the royal harper, broke his 
harp, and going in search of wood to 
make another, chanced upon the bar- 
ber’s willow, cut it down, made his ins- 
trument, and took it to play, as usual, 
at court. But strike the strings how 
he would, instead of the music he in- 
tended to produce, they distinctly 
uttered the words— “ King Lowra 
Longseach has the ears of a horse.” 
The monarch, finding his secret thus 


miraculously made public, repented of 


the victims he had sacrificed to it, and 
no longer attempted to conceal his 
blemish. The resemblance of this le- 
gend to the classical fable of King 
Midas, with the ears of an ass, whose 
barber revealed the secret to tell-tale 
reeds, is striking. ‘The latter is, we pre- 
sume, the origin of the former. 

The osier-work of the Britons, taken 
prisoners by the Romans, was much 
admired at Rome, where they intro- 
duced, with their work, the word bus- 
caud, a basket (in Irish, bascaeid). 
We read in Martial— 


** Barbara depictis veni bascauda Britannis; 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma suam.” 


The willow, from its drooping ap- 
earance, and the pensive rustling of 
its leaves, has been made the emblem 
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of love forsaken or thwarted. We 
have seen a pretty French device — 
willows drawn apart by ropes, but 
with their tops still inclining towards 
each other; the motto was, ‘ Le 
penchant nous unit, le destin nous 
separe.” (Inclination unites us, des- 
tiny separates us.) 

Permit a forsaken poet of old Pro. 
vence to hang his verse upon the 
willow. He can plead the merit of 
singularity ; rejected poet-lovers in ge- 
neral lay the blame of their misfortune 
on the cruel fair ; but this candid bard 
confesses, with rare frankness, the fault 
to be his own:— 


THE CONFESSION. 


FROM THE PROVENCAL OF GUGLIELMO DE BER- 
GADAN. 


(“ Al temps d’Estri qan s‘alegran l’ausel,” &c.) 


Tis summer, and the birds are gay, 
For they can sing their loving lay ; 
And meads are glad, for they are drest 
Once more in green—their favourite vest ; 
And trees rejoice ; for spray and bough 
Are deck’d with leaf and blossom now; 
And lovers all are blithe, who feel 
That love is treasure, health, and weal. 
But ah! amid this gladness, 1 

Opprest with sorrow, weep and sigh ; 
My love is lost—for ever gone— 

Yet love or bliss I merit none ; 

My fault, mine only, wrought for me, 
My still Belov’d! the loss of thee. 


Look forward upon yonder knoll to 
our right, that heap of prostrate ruins, 
sad relics of an ancient castle, now 
overgrown with grass and wild flowers, 
peeps picturesquely through the close 
bushes that grow around it. How 
surely wherever there is a ruin, baro- 
nial, ecclesiastic, or domestic, we find 
the strong-scented, dusky ELper, with 
the large bunches of its white flowers, 
or its black shining berries. Perhaps 
it is on account of its predilection 
for ruins, which the peasants believe 
to be haunted at night, that this tree 
derives its reputation of being particu- 
larly connected with the elves and 
fairies. It is strongly narcotic, and 
to sleep under its shade is hurtful to 
some constitutions. This quality, 
acting upon excitable temperaments, 
sometimes occasions wild dreams, which 
the rustic sleeper has taken to be ac- 
tual transactions with ‘‘ the Good 
People.” The name “ Elder” seems 
to have some affinity with ‘* Elle,” a 
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Scandinavian word, signifying a su- 
pernatural being of the elfin order. 

The Danish country folk believe 
that this tree is the abode of ‘* Hylde- 
moer ”—i.e., the elder mother and her 
attendant sprites, and that it is un- 
lucky to cut it down, or to have any 
articles made of its wood without ask- 
ing permission of ‘* Hyldemoer.” 

There is a strange tradition that the 
tree on which Judas Iscariot hanged 
himself was an elder; hence it was ac- 
counted a great disgrace to be crowned 
with its leaves. 

The Latin name of the elder, sam- 
bucus is derived from the Greek sam- 
buka, a musical instrument made of the 
hollow wood of the tree. There is a 
kindred word in Hebrew, sabcha, ge- 
nerally rendered sackbut, which seems 
to have been a kind of triangular lyre. 

The Dwarr Exper (sambucus ebu- 
lus) differs from the elder tree in being 
herbaceous, its stems dying down to 
the ground every year, and then shoot- 
ing up anew; in having a creeping 
root, narrower leaves, and the flowers 
having a stronger scent, and a deeper 
purplish shade than those of the tree ; itis 
also a month later in blossoming. Old 
English tradition says that it sprung 
up originally from the Danes when 


they were massacred in England, in 
1002, during the reign of Ethelred ; 
hence it is called in many places, Dane- 
wort. It has the same properties as 
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the elder tree, and often grows in 
churchyards beside old dilapidated 
tombs. 

We will append to the ruin-loving 
elder a suitable strain, with which we 
will take our leave of the forest trees. 


THE RUIN. 
M. E. M, 


Relic of an age long since grown hoary, 
Stately tower! a wasted ruin now, 

Ah! how chang’d from all thy pristine glory, 
Tempest-shatter’d, lone and sad art thou. 


Yet upon the rent and darken’d masses, 
Life, and grace, and beauty meet the eye; 
Moss and ivy, blossoms wild, and grasses, 
And the wall-flower breathing sweets on 
high. 


Ah! how blest those boons of kind creation 
Springing up the mournful wrecks to hide ; 
Giving e’en a charm to desolation, 
Fair meek things that reck not aught of 
pride. 


Lovely thus ’mid wrecks of human sorrow 
Springs each spirit-influence, bright and 
pure ; 
Hope that looks beyond this world’s to-mor- 
row, 
Meekness, Patience cheerful to endure, 


Trustful Energy, and willing Duty, 
Aspirations that like incense rise— 

These to darkest griefs lend grace and beauty, 
And to fragrance turn the mourner’s sighs. 


M. E. M. 
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POSTSCRIPT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
OUR ALLIES, THE AUSTRIANS, 


Warutinc, as I do, upwards of a thousand miles away, ere this reach you the 
an involved in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s motion will have been answered, and 
the House of Commons have decided upon one of the grossest recorded cases of 
political dishonesty. We have indeed fallen upon days of defeat and disaster ! 
The prestige that once animated us and nerved our courage through many an 
adverse struggle, seems at length to have abandoned us, and in the falsehearted- 
ness of our statesmen are we now to detect the signs of an approaching decline! 
There probably never was a war for which more valid reasons existed, which 
could be argued upon so many convincing grounds of necessity and good policy ; 
and yet there probably never was one engaged in with such reluctance and luke- 
warmness—so little energy in the outset, so little zeal in the progress, while at 
the same time every high ground of principle, every great and inspiriting sugges- 
tion which had originated the struggle were one by one abandoned. Indeed the 
state of the public mind as to the cause of this great contest became confused 
and distracted—their convictions trifled with, their hopes abased, till our people 
became, like our brave army, the gross victims of every discord and mismanage- 
ment, without guidance, without counsel, and without support. This was no 
war of a “ succession ;” it was not a dynastic struggle as to what branch of a 
royal house should inherit a throne and a sceptre; it was not even a contest 
in which two adverse opinions are the litigants, and a question of national pre- 
judice was at issue; it was, and it is, essentially a war of Despotism versus 
Liberty—a struggle between the brute force of barbarism and the energy of civilised 
nations ; and consequently on this ground it was, of all others, the most eminently 
popular war that ever England engaged in. 

las our Ministry taken advantage of this fact? have they profited by the 
high ground thus in their possession ? have they replied to the opponents of this 
struggle by displaying the extent of its proportions, the vastness of its interests ? 
or have they narrowed the whole question to its very meanest and most insigni- 
cant bases — marking, even by the terms of accommodation they are willing to 
accept of, how small are the objects at issue, how ignoble is the whole cause in 
dispute ? 

‘he terrible sufferings of our gallant soldiers, the noble martyrdom of the 
bravest army we ever sent forth from England, have served to turn our attention 
away from the field of discord and misconduct nearer home ; but now that we 
are more at leisure for the inquiry, let us see ifthe mistakes of Downing-street 
were not the equal of those at Balaclava, and the folly and incompetence of our 
statesmen more ruinous and destructive than the roadless camp and the chaotic 
harbour ! 

From the very commencement the course was a wrong one. QOur war with 
Russia was eminently the cause of a great principle — a principle dear to every 
nation which loves civilisation—to every people who cultivate liberty. Was this, 
then, the way in which we proclaimed our contest? were these the grounds on 
which we asserted we should take our stand? were these the arguments by 
which we sought to gain allies to our side ? 

If so, how came it that our first appeal was to Austria? Is Austria the 
enemy of the principles asserted by the Czar? Is she, has she ever been, the 
foe of despotism? In which of her institutions do we see the germ of civil 
liberty ? In what state of her vast dominions have we an evidence of her love 
of freedom? What guarantees for her enlightenment do we detect in her go- 
vernment of Hungary? How many arguments in favour of her rule does Lom- 
bardy offer ? 

If we dread, as we say we dread, the incursion of the Cossack, is it to Austrian 
sympathy we should have betaken ourself for aid? Are the events of the year 
'48 so remote as to be forgotten? Have we no memory of the fact that it was 
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to Russia Austria herself appealed to suppress the rising spirit of Hungarian 
freedom, and to crush the cause of that very constitution on which we assume 
to found all that we prize in government? 

But our intercourse with Austria of late years was quite sufficient not alone to 
instruct us as to her policy, but to inform us of the measure of respect and esteem 
which she accorded to our country. The degree of deference she vouchsafed to 
our representative during the war in Lombardy, the value she placed upon the 
counsels of our Government, are matters of record, while there are others not re- 
corded, but remembered, as significant and as meaning. 

Sir D. Ralph Abercromby, our then Minister at Turin, can bear witness 
as to the insulting demonstration he met with when he visited the head-quar- 
ters of Marshal Radetzki—an insult which never could have been perpetrated 
save by the connivance of those in command. But let us turn from these signs 
of the times, and simply return to the fact—was it from Austria we could hope 
for a sincere and faithful alliance ? 

In the name of what principle did we, at one and the same time, invoke aid 
from Austria and from Piedmont? What arguments that met acceptance at 
Turin were heard with satisfaction and pleasure at Vienna? Or was it that we 
urged right in one capital—expediency in the other ; justice here—necessity there ? 


Be it so; we did not dare to suggest to Count Buol that we felt the cause of 


liberty in peril —that the great question of human progress was in the issue. 
We never whispered our dread of Cossack barbarism ; we simply insinuated the 
possibility, that Russia in the provinces might prove an uncomfortable neighbour, 
and that the interrupted navigation of the Danube might interfere with Austrian 
commerce—that is, to Piedmont we preached the cause of mankind and liberty ; 
to Austria we talked of trade and the security of a frontier. Diplomacy, 
doubtless, knows how to vindicate its own etymology ; and Lord Westmoreland 
held very different language from Mr. Hudson. 

It is not for me to say what I think of such a policy; perhaps statecraft 
admits of recourses that ordinary dealings would repudiate, and men of honour 
reject. I am unskilled in the science of those ‘‘ cases of conscience,” which 
envoys and special ministers are called upon to resolve. ‘Phis much, however, I 
know, that the policy was as weak as it was dishonest—as short-sighted as it was 
unworthy. On grounds of principle, we ought not ever to have appealed to 
Austria; on grounds of expediency, we need not have done so. For reasons 
that involve her very existence as an empire, she never could be with us in this 
struggle; for reasons as powerfully cogent, she never dare be against us. As 
the ally of the West, she exposes herself, by an open and assailable frontier, to 
the attack of a most powerful enemy, beyond all reach of aid and all hope of 
succour. The war, too, from that moment, would change its venue, and the 
legions destined for the capture of Constantinople would be marching on Vienna. 
As little could she risk an alliance with Russia ;—all Hungary in insurrection — 
the whole of northern Italy in revolt, would demand every bayonet and every 
sabre she could summon to oppose them. 

There is no need of any suggestion on our part to effect these movements— 
they follow, as certain and inevitable consequences. Our mockery of an Austrian 
alliance has indeed retarded this complication, and weaned from us the sympathy 
of those who, in the outset of this contest, hoped that the cause of universal 
liberty was at issue. 

Nor was there any necessity why we should, as some have recommended, 
evoke the slumbering nationality of Poland, or call to our banners the disaffected 
of every land of Europe. No; our case stood rot in need of such allies ; and 
it has been entirely our own fault if we have not the aid of the whole liberal 
feeling of Europe. The whole of our negotiation with Austria has been, then, 
a gross blunder! By no imaginable course of events could we have derived any 
profit from such aid as she would afford us; and by the line she has adopted 
we have incurred every injury it was in her power to inflict — nor are these light 
injuries. By the strategy of her military commanders, Russia has been left 
entirely free to reinforce her troops in the Crimea. By her occupation of the 

rovinces, as a neutral power, Russia has been spared the necessity of employing a 
arge garrison to hold them, or the moral loss consequent upon the evacuation ; 
while, by the tone of her diplomacy, Austria has contrived to narrow down the 
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great cause of the war to some miserable points of petty differences, in which 
Russia is to the full as much in the right as her adversaries. Add to this, that 
in our ignoble pursuit of this same alliance, we have outraged every sentiment 
which for years we have been professing, and given a flat denial to all the hopes 
of liberty we have encouraged throughout the whole Italian peninsula. As- 
suredly, if our object was to assail despotism and its policy, Austria should not 
have been the ally of our choice. 

“She has kept all her engagements,” said Lord Clarendon, in his reply to 
Lord Lyndhburst’s admirable speech. ‘She has kept all her engagements"? ~ 

Which of them, we would ask, has she adhered to? Is it the first — that if 
the Russians crossed the Pruth, she would regard it as a casus belli? Is it the 
second — wherein she pledged herself to move, if the Russian army crossed the 
Danube? Is it the treaty of January last — when she stipulated, that if peace 
were not ratified, or in progress of ratification by the time then stated, 
that she would then arrange with the Western Powers the terms of a military 
convention ? 

Here are three pledges—which of them has she kept? To be sure, our foreign 
secretary, with a zeal above discretion, volunteers the explanation, by assuring 
us that Austria only waited till we were successful! That had Sebastopol 
fallen or Cronstadt been taken, we should have Austria heart and soul in our 
cause. Let us not undervalue the admission. Let us rather treasure it as the 
only true expression of opinion with which the present Government have favoured 
us—the only solitary instance in which they treated us to a fact. 

Lord Clarendon also informs us, that our successes were always welcomed at 
Vienna, and our cause had all the sympathy of Austria. Who could have so 
grossly misinformed him? In all which calls itself society at Vienna, but one 
opinion, one wish prevailed—and that was for the success of the Russian arms. 
The army, in every rank, from that of field marshal down to its lowest lieu- 
tenant, had no other desire than to see France and England humbled. How 
could it be otherwise, in a service where scarcely a superior officer could be seen 
without a Russian decoration, and where many actually enjoy Russian pensions ? 

The expression of Austrian sympathy for Russia was the more remarkable, 
that Austrian officials, whether in the civil or military services, are especially 
guarded — never evincing anything like a personal predilection in a question 
of politics. Had the pro-Russian tendency, then, been one likely to meet dis- 
approval in high quarters, how many would have dared to avow it? Is it not 
more natural to suppose that they knew such to be the temper and such the 
leaning of the Government ? 

Of all the absurdities yet broached about the state of feeling of the Conti- 
nent, I know of none to equal this assertion of Austrian sympathy. Iam here 
speaking of what I know, and I assert, without a qualification, that this is not 
the sentiment of Austrians of rank, nor is it the feeling of the army. England 
of late years has been the reverse of popular in Vienna; nor is there a city 
where, without peculiar and personal claims, our countrymen meet with less 
courtesy and attention. What treatment our travellers experience at the hands 
of police and passport-people let the columns of our own newspapers reveal. 

To say, therefore, that our cause is regarded with favour, and that our suc- 
cess would be hailed with joy amongst them, is to assert what no English re- 
ove of Austria would credit—no native Austrian would expect you to be- 
ieve. 

Lord Lyndhurst avers, that if no actual treaty exist between Russia and 
Austria, that certainly a distinct understanding subsists between them. But 
who is to say that no actual treaty —no distinctly drawn up and concerted do- 
cument — does not bind each to his separate part in this grave emergency? He 
would be, to my thinking, a very rash man who would reject this possibility — 
a possibility which, under reflection, becomes more and more like a probability. 

If we pass under review all that Austria has done since the outbreak of this 
war, and then contrast with it what she might have done, the “nee as- 
sumes a very plausible shape. Nor is there in such a line of policy anything 


inconsistent with her practice, or adverse to her traditions, I could quote acts of 


se greater and deeper treachery during the progress of the late troubles in 
taly. 
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On the other hand, mark the tone of Russia in all her intercourse with Aus- 
tria: how remote from that of a Government in daily expectation of a rupture ; 
what interchange of compliments— what bartering of orders, and decorations, 
and old uniforms of the defunct Czar! 

Do the terms of such an intercourse suggest thoughts of estrangement and 
hostility ; or are the autograph letters handed by Count Esterhazy and General 
Gortchakoff missives of defiance and insult ? 

Away, then, and for ever, with the flimsy pretext of an alliance it was a 
disgrace to have sought for, but worse than a disgrace to have accepted in the 
measure it was accorded. Austria is not with us; but, I repeat again, she 
dares not be against us! Let this be the guiding spirit of all our diplomacy 
with regard to her —a tone of calm and resolute defiance, and her enmity will 
be less to be feared, and her friendship not less valuable. 

As sheis not our ally, admit her to none of the privileges of alliance ; while 
the tramp of her squadrons has not been heard, do not listen to the voice of her 
diplomacy. She is treacherous —she is Machiavelian, but with all that she is 
powerless! She maintains an army of half-a-million, and it is the mere police of her 
own kingdom, and beyond the frontier of her misruled territory she is not to be 
dreaded. 

It is the bane of our public men that they possess little personal acquaintance 
with foreign countries. ‘The language held by Ministers with regard to Aus- 
tria is a strong illustration of this ignorance. Jet us hope that the delusion 
is not tolast for ever, and that when measures of menace towards Piedmont* 
are added to the insulting tone assumed by journalists to the Western Powers, 
we may at length awake to the conviction, that the Austrian alliance is not the 
creat boon that our rulers have called it. Cc. L. 


* Forty thousand fresh troops are to be sent into Italy, and a strong force assembled on 
the Ticino and the Austro-Sardinian frontier. 





